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CHAP. L 



Xteufn of James IV.^N^al B^hiU of Sir 
Andrew Woad^Triai of .Lord Lindsay of 
the Byres^Invufsion of England in behalf 
of Per kin Warheeh^-Treaty with England^ 
and Marriage of lames mth Margaret. 
Daughter of M^rf VU. 

TpE late of Jaraes III. was not known £^ 
iome lime. He had beea a patroa of naval af- 
faui ; and on the great revok in which he pe* 
rishedy a brave sea officer. Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, had taken ihe king'i side, and was lying 
in the Frith of Forth, not &| disUnt from tl^ 
coast where the battle was fought. He had sent 
ashore his boats, and biought off several wound- 
ed mexk of the King's party, amongst whom it 
was supposed might be the King himseIC 

Anxious to ascertain this important point, the 
Lords sent to Sir Andrew Wood to come on shore, 
and im>pear before their council. Wood agreed* 
on condition that two noblem^a^ of distinction, 
L(M:ds Seton and Fleming, should go on board 
his ships, and remain th^e as hostages for liis 
safe return. 

The brave seaman presented himself before 
the Council and the young King in the town of 
Leith. As soon as the Prince saw Sir Andrew, 
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who was a goodly person, and richly dressed, 
he went towards him, and said, " Sir, are you 
my father V* 

" I am not your fkther," answered Wood, the 
tears falling from his eyes ; " but I was your fa- 
ther's servant while he lived, and shall* be so to 
lawful authority until the day I die.'' . 

The Lords then asked what men they were 
who had come out of his ships, and' agaio return- 
ed to them on the day of the battle of Sauchie. 
• " It WAS I and my brother," said Sir Andrew 
undauntedly, " who were desirous to have be- 
stowed our^ lives in the King's defence." 

They then directly demanded of him, whether 
the King was oft board, his ships? 'To which 
Sir Andrew replied with the same firmness, ** He 
is not on board my vesi^s. I wish he had beien 
there, as I should ^have^ taken care to have kept 
him safe from the traitors ^ho have murdered 
him, and whom I trust to see hanged and drawn 
for their demerits." 

These were bitter answers ; but the Lords 
were obliged to endure them, without attempt- 
' \ng any revenge, for fear the seamen had reta- 
, liated upon Fleming and Setoa. But when Sir 
' Andrew had returned on board his ship, they 
sent for the best seamen in the town .of Leith, 
and offered them a reward if they would attack 
Sir ^Andrew Wood and his two ships, and make 
ji^l^risoner, to answer for his insolent conduct 
to, ^!» council. But Captain Barton, one of the 
b^^t mariners in Leith, replied to the proposal 
^y informing the council, that though Sir An- 
drew had but two vessels, yet they were so well 
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furnished wii|i;iurtilleryy and Sir Andrew himself 
was so brav^' and skilful, that no two ships in 
Scotland would be a match for him. 

James IV. afterwards received Sir Andrew 
Wood into high favour ; and he deserved it by 
his exploits. In 1490, a squadron of five Eng- 
lish vessels came into the Forth, and plundered 
some Scottish merchant-ship's. Sir Andrew sail- 
ed against them with his two ships, the Flower, 
and the Yellow Carvel, took the^ five^Engiisb 
vessels, and, making their crews and coinmander^ 
prisoners, presented them to the King at Leith, 
Henry VII. of England was so much incensed at 
this defeat, that he sent a stout sea-captain, call- 
ed Stephen Bull, with tttree strong ships, ^^P' 
ped on purpose, to take Sir Andrew Wood> 
They met him netir the mouth of the Frith« and 
fought with the utoiost courage on both sides^ 
attending so much to the battle, and so little to 
any thing else, that they let their ships drift with 
the tide, so that the action^ which began off 
Saint Abb's Head, ended in the Frkh of. Tay. 
At length Stephen Bull and his three ships were 
taken. Sir Andrew again presented the prison- 
ers to the Kin|r, who sent them back to En^and, 
with a message to Henry VII. that the Scots 
could fight by sea as well as land. 

To return to the jU>rds who had gaine^d the 
victory aX Sauchie They took a resohitipn, 
which appears aia act of daring eflTrontery. 'They 
resolved to try some Of the principal per80ns.wiu> 
had assisted King lames III. in the late civil 
comrnotion, as if in so doing they had commiltecl 
treason against James IV., although the h^^ \\lk9 
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aot, and could not be king, till after his father's 
death. They determined to begin with Lojrd 
David Lindsay of the Byres, a man well acquaint- 
ed with military matters, but otherwise blunt and 
ignorant ; so they thought it would foe no diffi- 
cult matter to get him to submit himself to the 
King's pleasure, \irhen they proposed to take a 
fine in money from him, or perhaps confiscate 
some part of his lands. This they thought would 
encourage others to submit in like manner ; and 
thus the conspirators proposed to enrich them- 
selves, and to impoverish those who had been 
their enemies. 

It was on the 10th May, 1489, that Lord David 
Lindsav was called upon before the Parliament, 
then sitting at Edinburgh, to defend himself 
against a charge of treason, which stated, ''that 
he had come in arms to Sauchie with the King's 
father against the King himself, and had given 
the King's father a sword and good horse, couiv- 
^ selling him to devour the King's grace here pre- 
sent." 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing about the forms 
of law-affairs, but hearing himself repeatedly 
called upon to answer to this accusation, he start- 
ed up, and told the nobles of the Parliament they 
were'4Lll villains and traitors themselves, and that 
he would prove them to be such with his swprd. 
The late King, he said, had been cruelly mur- 
dered by villains, who had brought the Prince 
with them to be a pretextaiand colour for their 
enterprise. "And," said the stout old lord, 
addressing himself personally to the King, who 
was present in Parliament, V if your Grace's fa- 
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ther were stii] living, I wouH fight for him to the 
death, and stand in no awe of these false lurdans 
— (that is, viliaiqs.) "Or, if your' Grace had a 
son who should come in arms against you, I 
would take your part against his abettors, and 
fight in your cause against . them, three men 
against six. Trust me, that though they cause 
your Grace to believe ill of me, I will prove in 
the end more faithful than any of them.'* 

The Lord Chancellor, who felt the force of 
these words, tried to turn off their effect, by say- 
ing to the King, that Lord Lindsay was an old- 
fashioned man, ignorant of legal forms, and not 
able to speak reverently in his grace's presence. 
" But,-' said he, " he will submit himself to your 
.Grace's pleasure, and you must not be severe 
with him ;" and, turning to the Lord David, he 
said, ** It is best for you to submit to the King's 
will, and his Grace will be good to you." 

Now you must know, that the Lord David had 
a brother named Patrick Lindsay, who was as 
good a lawyer as Lord Lindsay was a soldier. 
The two brothers had been long^upon bad terms ; 
but when this Mr. Patrick saw the Chancellor's 
drid, he trod upon his elder brother's foot, to 
make him understand that be ought not to follow 
the advice given him, nor come into the King's 
will, which would be in fact confessing himself 
guilty. The Lord David, however, did not un- 
derstand the hint. On the contrary, as he 
chanced to have a sore toe, the tread of his bro- 
ther's foot was painful to him, so that he looked 
fiercely at him and said, " Thou art too pert to 
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Stamp upon my foot — ^if it were out of the King's 
presence, I would strike thee upon the fape.'' 

But Mr. Patrick, without regarding his Inrother's 
causeless anger, fell on his knees before the as- 
sembled nobles, and besought that he might have 
leave to plead for his brother ; ''for," said he, 
''I see no man of law will undertake his cause 
for fear of displeasing the King's Grace ; and 
though, my Lord, my brother and I have not been 
friends' for many years, yet my heart will not suf- 
fer me to see the native house from which I ani 
descended perish for want of assistance." 

The King having granted Mr. Patricjk Lind* 
say liberty of speech in. his brother's behalf, he 
began by objecting to the King's sitting in judg* 
ment in a case, in which he was himself a paity^ 
and had been an actor. " Wherefore," said Mr* 
Patrick, " we object to his presence to try this 
cause, in ^hich, being a party, he ought not to 
be a judge. Therefore we require him, in God's 
name, to rise and leave the Court, tjll the ques- 
tion be considered and decided." The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lords having conversed together, 
found that this request was reasonable. So the 
young King was obliged to retire into an inner 
apartment, which he resented a9 a species of 
public affront. 

Mr. Patrick next endeavoured to procure fa 
vour, by entreating the Lords, who were about 
to hear the cause, to judge it with impartiality, 
and as they would wish to be dealt with them^ 
selves, were they in misfortune, and some party 
adverse to them possessed of power. 

** Proceed and answer to the accusation," 
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said the Ghancellon ** You shall have justice 
at our hands/' 

Then Mr. Patrick brought forward a defence 
in point of legal form, stating that the summons 
required that the Lord Lindsay should appear 
forty days afler citation, whereas the forty days 
were now expired ; so that they could not be le- 
gally compelled to answer to Um accusation until 
summoned anew. 

This also was found good law ; and Lord Da« 
vid Liudsay, and other persons accused, were 
dismissed for the time, nor were any proceed- 
ings ever resumed against them. 

Lord David, who had listened to the defences 
without understanding their meaning, was so de* 
lighted with the unexpected consequences of his 
brother's eloquence, that he broke out into the 
fi>Howing rapturous acknowledgment of grati- 
tude : — ** Verily, brother, you have fine pyett 
words, (that is, ma^ie words.) I could not 
have believed, by Samt Mary, tlmt ye had such 
words. For this day's labour ye shall have the 
Mains of Kirk for your day's wage." 

The King, 4n his side, threatened Mr. Patrick 
with a rewar4;of a different kind, saying, ** he 
would set -him vhere he should not see his feet 
for twelvemonths." Accordingly, he was as good 
as his word, sending Mr. Patrick to be prisoner 
in the_ dungeod of the Castle of Rothsay, in the 
island of Bute, where he lay for one year.. 

It is curious to find that the King's authority 
was so limited in one respect, and so arbitrary in 
another. For it appears, that he was obliged to 
comply with Patrick Lindsay's remonstrance. 
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and leave the seat of regal justice, when his ja- 
risdiction was declined as that of a partial judge; 
whilst, on the other hand, he had the right, or at 
least the power, to subject the objecting party to 
a long and rigorous imprisonment, for discharg-^ 
ing his duty towards his client. 

James IV. was not long upon the throne ere 
his owa reflections, and the remonstrances of 
some of the clergy, made him sensible, tliat his 
appearance with the rebel Lords against his fa- 
ther in the field of Sauchie was a very sinful ac- 
tion. He did not consider his own youth, nor the 
enticements of the Lords, who had obtained pos- 
session of his person, as any suflicient excase 
for having been, in some degree, accessary to 
his father's death, by appearing in arms against 
him. He deeply repented the crime, and, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
religion, endeavoured to atone for it by various 
acts of penance. Among other tokens of repent- 
ance, he caused to be made an iron belt, or gir- 
dle, which he wore continually under his clothes ; 
and every year of his life he added another link 
of an ounce or two to the weight of it, as if he 
desired that his penance should not be relaxed, 
but rather should increase during all the days 
of his life. 

It was perhaps in consequence of these feel- 
ings of repentance, that the King not only ^for- 
gave that part of the nobility which had appear- 
ed on his father's side, and* abstained from all 
further -persecution against Lord Lindsay and 
others, but did all in his power to conciliate theit 
aifectionsi without losing those of the other party,' 
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The wealth of his father enabled him to be libe- 
ral to the nobles on both sides, and at the same 
time to maintain a more splendid appearance in 
hi? court and royal state than had been practised 
by any of his predecessors. He was himself ex- 
pert in all feats of exercise and arms, and en- 
coaraged the use of them, and the practice of 
tilts and tournaments in his presence, in which 
he oflen took a share himself. His authority, 
as it was greater than that of any king who had 
reigned since the time of James I. was employ- 
ed for the administration of justice, and the pro- 
tection of every rank of his subjects, so that he 
was reverenced as well as beloved by all classes 
of his people. Scotland obtained, under his ad- 
ministration, a greater share of prosperity than 
she had yet enjoyed. She possessed some share 
of foreign trade, and the success of Sir Andrew 
Wood, together with the king's exertions in 
building vessels, made the country be respected, 
as having a considerable naval power^ 

These advantages were greatly increased by the 
unusually long continuance of the peace, or ra- 
ther the truce, with England. Henry VII. had 
succeeded to the crown of England, after a 
dreadful series of civil strife, and being himself 
a wise and sagacious monarch, he was desirous 
to repair, by a long interval of repose and quiet, 
the great damage which the country had sustain- 
ed by the wars of York and Lancaster. He was 
the more disposed to peace with Scotland, that 
bis own iiile to the throne of England was keen- 
ly disputed, and exposed him more than once to 
the risk of invasion and insurrection. 
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16 INVASION or BNGtAND III 

On the most memorable of these occasions, 
Scotland was for a short time engaged in the 
quarrel. A certain personage, calling himself 
the second son of Edward I v., supposed to have 
been murdered in the Tower of London, laid- 
claim to the crown which Henry VII. wore. On 
the part of Henry^ this pretended Prince was said 
* to be a low-born Fleming, named Perkin War- 
beck, trained up by the Dutchess of Burgundy 
to play the part which he now assumed^ It is 
not, perhaps, even yet certain whether he was 
the real person he called himself, or an impos- 
tor. In 1496, he came to Scotland at the head 
of a gallant train of foreigners, and accompanied 
by about fifteen hundred men, and made the 
greatest offers to James IV. providing he would 
assist him in his claims against England. James 
does not appear to have doubted the adventurer's 
pretensions to the character which he assumed ; 
he received him with favour and distipction, 
conferred on him the hand of Lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly, the most 
beautiful woman in Scotland, and disposed him- 
self to lend him assistance to ascend the English 
throne. 

The Scottish Ring with this view entered 
N'orthumberland, and invited the people of that 
warlike county to join the ranks of the supposed 
Prince. But the Northumbrians paid no atten-^ 
tion to this invitation, and when the adventurer 
besought James to spare the country, the Scot- 
tish monarch answered with a sneer, that tt was 
very kind of him to interfere in behalf of a peo- 
ple that did not seem at all disposed to acknow* 
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ledge him. The English in 1497 revenged this 
inroad hy an invasion of Berwickshire, in which 
they took a small castle, called Ayton. No 
other miflchief was done on either side, for James 
gave up the cau^e of Perkin Warheck, satisfied 
either that he had no right to the throne, or that 
he had not a hold on' the affections of any con- 
siderable party sufficient to make such a right 
good. The tidventurer, abandoned, by James, 
made afterward an attempt to invade England 
from Cornwall, and, being' made prisoner, was 
executed at Tyburn. . His wife, who had faith- 
fully attended him through all his misfortunes, 
fell into the hands of Henry VII., who assigned 
her a pension, and recommended her to the pro- 
tection of his Queen. She was coinmonly call- 
ed, Jrom her grace and beauty, the White Rose 
of Scotland. 

After this short war had been made up by a 
truce of seven' years, Henry's wisdom was em- 
ployed in converting that tTuce into a'stable and 
lasting peace, which might, for a length of time 
at least, unite two nations, whose mutual inte- 
rest it was to remain friends, ' although unhappy 
circumstances had so fong made them enemies. 
The grounds of the inveterate hostility between 
England and Scotland had been that unhappy 
claim of supremacy set up by Edwvd I., and 
persevered in by all his successors. This , was 
a rigbt which England would not abandon, and' 
Ic^ which. the Scots, by so many instances of de- 
lermined resistance, had shown they woi|ld ne- 
ver jBubm it. For more than a hundred years 
tbere hitd been no regular treaty of peace be 
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twizt England &ad Scotland^ exeept for the fbw 
years which succeeded the treaty of Nor thampton* 
Daring tlus long period, the kindred nations had 
been either engaged in the most inyeter«te wars, 
Gt reposing themselves under the protection of 
short and doubtful truoea. 

The wisdom- of HeBry YII. endeavoured to 
find a remedy for such great efib, by trying 
what the effbots of gentle and friendly influence 
would avail, where the extremity of force had 
been employed withoiU effect. The King of 
England agreed to give his daughter Margaret, 
a beautiful and aoeomplished princess, to James 
ly . in marriage. He offered to endow her with 
an ample fortune, and on that alliance was to be 
founded a close league of friendi^ip between 
England and Scotland, the Kings obliging thenn 
selves to assist each other against all the rest of 
the world* Unfortunately for both countries, 
but particularly so for Scotland, this peace, de» 
signed to be perpetual, did not last above ten 
years. Yet the good policy of Henry VIL bore 
fruit aftw a hundred years had past away ; and 
in consequence of the marriage of James IV. 
and the Princess Margaret, an end was put to 
all future national wars, by their great*grandson, 
James YI. of Scotland and L of England, 
becoming King of the whole island of. Great 
Britain. 

The claim of Supremacy, asserted by Englmid, 
is not mentiooed jn this treaty, which Vm signed 
4th January, 1502 ; but as the monarchs treated 
with each other on equal terms, that claim ,^ 
which ha^ cost such oceans of Scottish and 
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English bloody must be considered as having 
been virtually abandoned. 

This important marriage was celebrated with 
^eat pomp. The Earl of Surrey, a gallant 
English nobleman, had the charge to conduct 
the Princess Market to her new kingdom of 
Scotland. The King came to meet her at New- 
baMe AbbeVy within six miles of Edinbillrgh.— r 
He was gaUantly dressed in a jacket of crimson 
velvet^ ordered with cloth of ||old, and had 
hanging at his back iris lure, as it is called> an 
impleoient which is used in hawking. He was 
difltkiguished by his strengUi and agility^ leap* 
io^ on his horse without putting his toe in the 
stirrup, and always riding full gallop, follow who 
conhL When he was about to enter Edinburgh 
with his new bride, he wished her to ride behind 
him, and made a gentleman mount to see who* 
ther his horse viroiSd carry double. But as his 
spirited t^harfrer had never been broken for that 
purpose, the King got up before his bride on her 
palfreyr i^bich was ()oieter, and so they rode 
tlurough the town of Edinburgh in procession, in 
the same manner you may now see a good farm- 
er and his wile riding to church. There were 
shows prepared to receive them, all in the ro* 
mantic taste of the age. Thus they found in 
their way a tent pitched, out of which came a 
knight armed at all points, with a lady bearing 
his bugle-horn. Suddenly another knight came 
np, and took away the kidy. Then the first 
knight followed him, and challenged him to fight. 
They drew swords accordingly, and fought be* 
lore the King and Queen for their amusement, 
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till the one struck the sword out of the other's 
hands, and then the king commanded the battle 
to cease. In this representation all was sport 
except the blows, and these Were serious enough. 
Many other military spectacles were exhibited, 
tihs and tournaments in particular. James; call- 
ing himself The Savage Knight, appeared in a 
wild dress, accompanied by the fierce chiefs from 
the Borders and Highlands, who fought with 
each^ other till several were wounded and slain 
in these ferocious entertainments. It is said the 
King was not very sorry to see himself thus rid 
of these turbulent leaders, whose feuds and de- 
predations contributed so oflen to the public dis- 
turbance. 

The sports on the occasion of the Queen's 
marriage, and indeed the whole festivities of 
King James's reign, and the style of living at his 
court, showed that the Scots, in his time, wete 
a wealthier and a more elegant peop}e than they 
had formerly been. James IV. was renowned 
among foreign nations for the splendour of his 
court, and for the honourable reception which he 
gave to strangers who visited his kingdom. And 
we shall see in the next chapter, that his leisure 
was not entirely bestowed on sport and pastime, 
but that he also made wise laws for the benefit 
of the kingdom. 
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imprwsmmt an SeotHsh Laws. — Dis^nUes. be* 
tween England and Scotland — Invasion of 
England^Batth of Fhddm, and Death of 
James IV. 

DcTRiNo the season of tranquillity which fol- 
lowed the marriage of James and Margaret, we 
find that the King, with his Patliatnent, enacted 
many good laws for the improvement of the 
country. The Highlands ^d Islands were par- 
ticularly attended to, because, as oi\e of the acts 
of Parliament expressed it, they had become al- 
most savage for want of justices . and sheriffs. 
Magistrates were theiefore appointed, and laws 
made for the government of these wild and un- 
ruly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament 
permitted the King, and .his nobles and barons, 
to let their land, not only for military services, 
but for a payment in money or in grain ; a re- 
gulation which tended to introduce quiet peace- 
fill farmers into lands occupied, but leH unculti- 
vated, by tenants of a military character. Re- 
gulations also took place for attendance on Par- 
liament, and the representation of the different 
orders of society in that assembly. The pos- 
sessors of lands were likewise called on to plant 
wood, and make enclosures, fish-ponds, and other 
•mprovements. 
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All these regulations show, that the King en« 
tertained a sincere wish to benefit his subjects, 
and enttf tained liberal views of the mode of ae« 
oomplishing that object. But the unfortunate 
country of Scotland :^as destined never to re- 
Inaifi anj long tlnse in a slate of {Mtoe <Mr im* 
proYcnent, and aooordingij, tovrards the end of 
James's reign, events occurred wbioii biionght 
on a defeat still more calamitous than any which 
the kingdom had yet received. 
, While Henry VII., the iatfaer-i»4aw of Jaanes, 
edntinned to live, his wisdom made him very at- 
tentive to preserve the pence which had been 
estaUished betwixt the two countries, and to re- 
move aN the petty causes of <|uarf el which arose 
from time to time. But when this wise and cau- 
tious monarch died, he was succeeded by his 
son, Henry VilL, a prince of a b^, haughty, 
and ftnrious disposition, impatient of control or 
contradiction, and rather deeirons of war than 
willing to make any concessions for the sake of 
peace. James IV. and he resembled each other, 
perhaps, too nearly in temper, to admit of their 
continuing intimate friends. 

The military disposition of Henry chiefly di- 
"rected him to an enterprise against France, and 
the King of FVance, on his part, desired much 
to renew the old aliiaaee with Scotland, in ordeM 
that the apprehension of an invasion from the 
Scottish frontiers, miglit Induce Henry to aban- 
don his scheme of attecking France. He knew, 
that the splendour in which King James liied 
had exhausted the treasures which his father had 
lefi behind him, and he caneluded that the tea. 
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diMt w&jr to make him a fr i«nd, was to aoppiy him 
widi sums of moiiej^ whkk he could not oth^- 
wiao liave taised. Gold was also freely distri- 
bated among the coaacillora and fafomritea of 
tte ^Seottiah King. Tfaia liberality showed «o 
great advantage, when oenifared with the very 
oppoaite ooBdnct of the King of England, who 
Mtved OTOtt to pay a legacy, which had been 
Mi by Henry Ins fatheir to his aifrter the dueen 
of Seoyand. 

Other oireaniBtuiiceit of a 4iffbreiit klad tend* 
ed to create disagreeiMinia between Eaglioid and 
Saotlaiid. James had been extremely deeireiu 
to incfease dve attengtii of h» kingdom by sea, 
mid its eotnmeibe ; and 'Scotland presenting « 

Kt extent of seiNseast, and numerous baf- 
S) bad at 4his time a coRsideraye trade. 
The royal navy, besides o&e ressel called the 
€lreat Michael, supposed to be the largest in the 
woitd^ consisted, it is said, of sixteen ships of 
war. He, therefore, paid particalar attention to 
naval elfoirs. 

It tilfsnaced that one John Bttrten, a Scottish 
mariner, had been captufed by the Porti^uese, 
-ae fkr baeek as the yeer 1496. As the King of 
Foitagal refused to malc^ miy amends, Jamw 
granted «he family of Burtea letters of reprisals, 
that is, warraaCB empowering them to take ali 
Portuguese vessels whidi sfaettld come in their 
way, until their loss was made up. These were 
tbi«e blethers, all daring men, but especially the 
eldfltot, whose neme wes Andrew Barton. He 
had two strmiff ^ips^ the la^et called the liou, 
the ether the lennv Pirwe»« with which, it wonM 
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appear, he cruised in the British Channel^, stop- 
. pitig not pnly Portuguese vessels, but also Eng- 
lish ships bound for Portugal. . Cooiplaiots being 
_made to King Henry, he fitted put two vessels, 
'which were filled with chosen men, and placed 
under the command of Lord Thomas . HaH^ard 
and Sir Edward Howard, both sons to the Earl 
of Surrey. They found Barton and. his vessels 
cruising in the Downs, being guided to the place 
by the captain of a merchant vessej, whom Bar- 
ton had plundered on the preceding, day. On 
approaching the enemy, the noble brothers show- 
ed BO ensign of i war, but; put up a .wiUbw wand 
on their mast, as. being the emblem of a trading 
vessel. But when the . Scotsman attempted to 
make them bring, to, the English threw out their 
Hags and pennons, and firied a broadside, of. tbeir 
ordnance. Barton then knew, that he was en- 
gaged with the King of England's ships of war. 
Far from being dismayed at . this, he engaged 
boldly, and, distinguished by his rich dress and 
bright armour, appeared on his deck with a whis- 
tle of gold about his necl^, suspended by a chain 
of the same precious metal, and. encouraged his 
i^en to fight valiantly. .The fight was very ob- 
stinate. ^ Jfwe may believe > a ballad of the time. 
Barton's ship was fotnished witha peculiar con- 
.^ti^ivance, suspending large we%hts, or beams, 
'^^rom his yard-arms, to be dropped down upon the 
eiiemy when they should , come aloingside. , To 
make use of this, contrivance, it , was . necessary 
that a pers(m should ascend the mainHmpsst, oi;, 
in naval language, go al^fl. As the Engl^ish ap- 
prehended much mischief from the. coi^i^iien 
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«^of Uhb mafMBorre, Howard had stationed a 
Yorkshire geniieBian, nattied Hustler, the best 
areiier in the ship, with strict injunctions to 
shoot every one who should attempt to go aloft ^ 
to let fall the beanm of Barton's vessel. Two 
mea were successively killed in the attempt, and 
Andrew Barton himself^ confiding in the strong 
armottr which he wore, besan to ascend the 
BMMt. Lord Thoautt Howwd called out to tho 
arclier to shoot true^ on peril i^ his life. " Were 
I to die for it," said Hustler, " I have but tWo 
anows left." The first which he shot bounded 
fiom Barton's armour without hutting hinr. < As 
the Scottish mariner rained this natm uk dimb 
higher, the arclier toek aim where the armour 
affi»ded him no ptoteotiois, and wounded him 
raortaMy ^ough the right arm-pit Barton de- 
scended from the mast. ** Fight on," he said, 
''mj brave hearts, I am a little wou^^d^ but not 
sJain ; I will but rest a while, and then nm and 
figbt again ; meantime, stand fhst by Saint An- 
drew's Cross," meaning the Scottish flag, or en- 
sign. He encouraged liis men with his whistle, 
while the breath of life remftined. At length, 
the wimde was heard no longer, and the How- 
ardbi, boarding the Beotiish vessel, Hiund that her 
daring captain was dead. They carried the 
Lion into the Thames, and it is remaikable that 
Barton'e ship becitme tiie seeond maU'-of^war in 
the English navy. When the Kmgs wanted to 
•quip a Aeet, they hired or pressed into their ser- 
fiee merchant vessels, and put soldierift on board' 
of them. The ship cafled the Oratt Henry was 

VOL. " . 
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the first built by the King as his own property^- 
this captured vessel was the second. 

James IV. was highly incensed at this insult, 
as he termed it, on the flag of Scotland, and aent 
a herald to demand satisfaction. The King of 
England justified his conduct on the ground of 
Barton's being a pirate, — a charge which James 
could not justly deny ; but he remained not the 
less heated and incensed against his brptbH-ia- 
law. Another misfortune aggravated his resent- 
ment. 

While Henry VII. was yet alive. Sir Robert 
Ker of Faurnyherst, chief of one branch of the 
clan of Ker, an officer of James's household, 
and a favourite of that monarch, held the office 
of Warden on the Middle Marches of Scotlimd. 
In exercising this office with rather unusual 
strictness, he had given offence to some of the 
more turbulent English Borderers, who resolved 
to assassinate him. Three of these, namely, 
HeroB,> called the Bastard, because a natural 
brother of Heron of Ford, with Starhed and 
Lilburn^ surrounded the Scottish Warden, at a 
meeting upon a day of truce, and killed him with 
their lancek Henrjr VIL, with the pacific po- 
licy which marked his proceedings towards Scot- 
land, agreed to surrender the guilty persons.-^- 
LilburU Was given up to King James, and died 
in captivity ; Starhed escaped f<Mr a time, by fly- 
ing into the interior parts of England ; the Ras- 
tard Heron. caused it be rumoured that he was 
dead of the plague, and made himself be trans- 
.ported in a coffoi, so that he passed unsuspected 
through the party sent to arrest him, and skulk- 
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ed on the Borders, waiting for a quarrel between 
the kingdoms. Henrjf VII., anxious to satisfy 
James, arrested his legitimate brother, and He- 
ron of Ford was delivered up instead of the Bas- 
tard. But when Henry VIII. and James were 
about to disagree, both the Bastard Heron and 
Starhctd began to show themselves more public- 
ly. Starhed was soon disposed of, for Sir An- 
drew, commonly called Dand Ker, th^ son of the 
murdered Sir Robert, sent two of his depend- 
ants, called Tait, to accomplish his vengeance 
upon the English Borderer. They surprised and 
put him to death accordingly, and brought his 
head to their patron, who exposed it publicly at . 
the Cross of Edinburgh, exulting in the revenge 
he had taken. But the Bastard Heron conti- 
nued to rove about the Border, and James IV. 
made the public appearance of this criminal a 
subject of complaint against Henry VIII., who 
perhaps was not justly responsible for it. 

While James was thus on bad terms with his 
brother-in-law, France left no measures unat- 
tempted which could attach Scotland to her side. 
Great sums of money were sent to secure the 
good-will of those courtiers in whom James most 
confided. The Queen of France, a young and 
beaatiftd princess, flattered James's taste for ro- 
mantic gallantry, by calling herself his mistress 
and lady-love, and conjuring him to march three 
miles upon English ground for her sake. ' She 
sent him, at the same time, a ring from her own 
finger ; and her intercession was so powerful, that 
James thought he could not in honour didpen*^ 
with her reauest Tbia fantastical spirit of ohi 
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valry was his own ruin, and very nearly that of 
the kingdom also. 

At length in June or July, 1513, Henry VIII. 
sailed to France with a gallant army, where he 
formed the siege of Terouenne. James IV. now 
took a decided step. He sent over his principal 
)ierald to the camp of King Henry before Te- 
rouenney summoning him in haughty terms to 
abstain from aggressions against James's ally, 
4he King of France, and upbraiding him« at the 
same time, with the death of Barton, the impu- 
nity of the Bastard Heron, and all the sub|^ects 
of <piarrel which had occurred since the death 
of Henry VII. . Henry VIII. answered this let- 
,ter, which he justly considered as a declaration 
of war, with equal bitterness^ treating the King 
of Scots as a perjured man^ because he was < 
about to break the peace which he had solemnly | 
sworn to observe. His summons he rejected I 
with scorn. " The King of Scotland was not," 
he said, " of sufficient importance to determine 
the quarrel between England and France*" The 
Scottish herald returned with this message, but 
not in time to find bis master alive. 

James had not awaited the return of Us em* 
bassy to commence hostilitieSi Lord Hom^ his 
Loid High Chamberlain, had made an incursion 
into England with an ai:my of about three or j 
four thousand men. They collected great boo- j 
ty ; but marching carelessly and without order, 
fell into an ambush of the English Borderers, 
concealed among the tall broom, by which Mill- 
field plain, near Wooler, was then covered. The 
Scots sustained a total defeat, and lost near a ' 
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third of their niimbbs in siun and wounded. 
This waa a bad commencement of the war. 

Meanwhile Janie», contrary to the advice of 
bis wisest coonsellors, determined to invade 
England with a royal army. The Parliameiit 
were nnwiUing to go into the King's measures. 
The tranquillity of the country, ever since 4he 
peace with England, was recoUected, and as the 
impolitic claim ^ tlie supremacy seemed to be 
abandoned, little remained to stir up the old an>» 
mookj between the kingdoms. The^King^ how- 
ever, was personally so much liked, that he ol^ 
tuiMd the consent of the Parliament to this fa* 
tal and unjust war ; and orders were given to as- 
semble all the idnray of the kingdom of Scotland 
upon the Borougb-raoor of Edinburgh, a wide com- 
mon^ in the midst of which the royal standavd 
was displayed from a large atone, or fragment of 
rock, eul^ the Hare-stone* 

Varloiia measurea were even in this extremi^ 
resorted to lor preventing the war. One ov two of 
them seemed to hare been founded on a knowledge 
that the King's temper was tinged with a<'8npef- 
stitiouft mdancholy, partly arising from constito* 
tiooal habits, partly from the remorse which be 
always entertained for his accession to bis father's 
death. It was to these feelings that the foUow- 
ittg acene was doubtless addressed :--^ 

As the King was at hta devotions in the chureh 
of linlithgow, a figure, dressed in an asur^co- 
loured ro&, girt with a girdle, or sash of linen, 
Ittving sandals on his feet, with long yellow hair, 
and a grave commanding countenance, sudden** 
ly appwed before ham. He paid littleor no re* 
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rerence to the rojftl presence^biit pressing iip 
to the desk at which the King was seated, lean- 
ed down on it with his arms, and addressed him. 
This singular-looking person declared, that *' his 
Mother laid her commands on James to forbear 
the journey which he purposed, seeing that nei- 
ther he, nor any who went with him, would 
thrive in the undertaking/' He also cautioned 
the King against frequenting the society of wo- 
men, and using their counsel ; ** if thou dost," 
said he, ** thou shalt be confounded and brought 
to shame." » 

These words spoken, the messenger escaped 
from among the courtiers so suddenly, that he 
seemed to disappear. There seems no doubt, 
that this person had been dressed up to repre- 
sent Saint John, called in Scripture the adopted 
son of the Virgin Mary. The Roman Catholics 
believed in the possibility of the souls of depart- 
ed saints and aposUes aj^aring on earth, and 
many impostures are recorded, in history* of the 
same sort with that I have just told you. 
\ Another story, not so well authenticated, says, 
tha^a proclamation was heard at the Market-cross 
of Edinburgh, at the dead of night, summoning 
the King, by his name and titles, and many of 
his nobles and principal leaders, to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of Pluto within the space of 
forty days. This also has the appearance of a 
strailt|em, invented to deter the King from his 
expedition. 

Out neither these artifices, nor the advice and 
entreaty of Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, 
eonld deter James from his unhappy expedition. 
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He was so well beloved, that he soon aseembled 
a great army, and placing himself at their head, 
he entered England near the castle of Twisell, 
on the 22d August, 1513. He speedily possess- 
ed himself of Uie border fturtresses of Norham, 
Wark, Etall, Ford, and others of less note^ and 
collected a great spoil. Instead, however, of ad- 
vancing with his anny upon the country of Eng* 
land, which lay defenceless before him, the King 
is said to have trifled away his time, in an inter* 
course ofgsllAutry with Lady Heron of Ford, a 
beautiful woman, who contrived to divert him 
from the prosecution of his expedition until the 
approach of an English army. 

While James lay thus idle on the frontier, the 
ExltI of Surrey, that same noble and gallant 
knight who had formerly escorted Queen Mar- 
garet to Scotland, now advanced at the head of 
an army of twenty-six thousand men. The Earl 
was joined by his son Thomas, the Lord High 
Admjral, with a large body of soldiers who had 
been disembarked at Newcastle, As the war- 
like inhabitants of the northern counties gather- 
ed fast to Surrey's Standard, so, on the other 
hand, the Scots began to return home in great 
nnmbers, because, though, according to the feu- 
dal laws, each man had brought with him provi- 
sions for forty days, these being now nearly ex- 
pended, a scarcity began to t^ felt in Junes's 
host. Others went home to place their booty in 
safety. 

Surrey, feeling himself the stronger party, be- 
eame desirous to provoke the Scottish King to 
fight. He therefore sent James a message, de- 
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fjing him to battle; aod the Lord ThoiBM 
Howard, at the same time, added a message, 
that as King James had often complained of the 
death of Andrew Barton, he, Lord Thomas, by 
whom that deed was done, was now readj to 
maintain it with his sword in the front of the 
fight. James returned for answer, that to Bieet 
the English in battle was so much his wish, tkat 
had the message of the Earl Ibund him at EdsB 
burgh, he would have laid aside all other bttai* 
ness to have met him on a 'pitched fi^d. 

But the Scottish nobles entertained a very difr 
ferent opinioii from the King. They held ft 
council, at which Lord Pateick Lindsay was made 
president, or ohftaeellor. This was the same 
person who, in the beginning of Ihe King's 
r^gn, had [beaded so well, lor his brother, to 
whose titles and estate he afterward succeeded. 
He opened the discussion by telling the council 
a parable of a rich merchant, who would need« 
go to play at dice with a .common faazarder, or 
sharper, and stake a rose-noble of gold against a 
crooked halfpenny* ** You, my lords," be said, 
" will be as unwise as the merchant^ if you risk 
your King, whom I compare to a precious rose^ 
noble, agidnst the English general, who is but 
im old crooked churl, lying in a chariot Though 
the English lose the day^ they lose iM>thiag but 
this old churl and a parcel of mechanics ; where- 
as so many of our common people have gon^ 
home, that few are left with us but the prime of 
our nobilsty^'^ He therefore gave it. as his ,ad- 
vice, that the King should withdraw fwh ^be ar- 
my, for safety of lus peijton^ and ihit sofpe \^j^v^ 
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nobleman should be named bj the council, to 
command in the action. The council agreed to 
recommend this plan to the King. * 

But James, who desired to gain fame by his 
own skill and prowess, suddenly broke in on thj 
council, and told them, with much heat, thai 
they should not put such a disgrace upon him. 
"I will fight with the Engli^," he said)^ "thoivgli 
you had all sworn the contrary. Ye may shanie 
youTselyes by flight, hut you shall not shame me ; 
and as for Lord Patrick Lindsay, who has got 
the first rote, I vow, that whett I rettfrn to Swt- 
land, I will cause him to be hanged over his 
own gate." 

la this rash and precipitate resolution to fight 
at all risks, the King was much supported by the 
French ambassador, De la Motte. This was re- 
marked by one of our old acquaintances, the 
Earl of Angus, called Bell-the-Cat, who, though 
very old, had come out to the field with his So 
vereign. He charged the Frenchman with be* 
tug willing to sacrifice the interests of Scot- 
land to those of his own country, which required 
that the Scots and English should fight at all 
hazards ; and Angus, like Lord Lindsay, alleged 
the difference between the parties, the English 
being many of them men b.ut of mean rank, and 
the Scottish army being the fiower of their no- 
bility and gentry. Incensed at his opposition, 
James said to him scornfully, " Angus, if you 
are afraid, you may go home." The Earl, ou 
receiving such an insult, lefl the camp thai 
niffht ; but his two sons remained, and fell in thiP 
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fatal battle, with two huDdred of the name of 
Douglas. 

. While King James was in this stubborn hu- 
mour, the Earl of Surrey had advanced as far as 
Wooler, so that only four or five miles divided 
the armies. The English leader inquired anx- 
iously for some guide who was acquainted with 
the country, which is divided by one or two 
large brooks, and is, besides, in part mountain- 
ous. A person, well mounted and completely 
armed, rode up, and, kneeling before the Earl, 
offered to be his guide, if he might obtain pardon 
of an offence of which he had l^en guilty^ The 
Earl assured him of his forgiveness, providing he 
had not committed treason against the King of 
England, or personally wronged any lady— crimes 
which Surrey declared he would not pardon. 
" God forbid," said the cavalier, " that I should 
have been guilty of such shameful sin ; I did but 
assist in killing a Scotsman, who ruled our Bor- 
ders too strictly, and often did wrong to Eng- 
lishmen." ^ So saying, he raised the visor of his 
helmet, which hid his face, and showed the 
countenance of the Bastard Heron, who had 
been a partner in the^assassination of Sir Robert 
Ker, ad you were told before. His appearance 
was most welcome to the Earl j»f Surrey, who 
readily pardoned him the deatS of a Scotsman 
at that moment, and knew him to be as Well ac- 
quainted with every pass and path on the eastern 
frontier, as a life of constant inciirsion ,and de- 
predation could make him. 'I' 

The Scottish army had fixed their C9^p upon 
a hill called Flodden, which rises to close in, as 
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it were, the extens|ye flat called Millfield Plain. 
This eminence slopes steeply towards the plain, 
and there is an extended piece of level ground 
on the top, where the Scots might have drawn 
up their army, and awaited, at great advantage, 
the attack of the English. Surrey liked the idea 
of an assault on that position so ill, that he re- 
solved to try whether hie could not prevail on the 
King to abandon it. He sent a herald to invite 
James to come ddwn from the height, and join 
battle in the open plain of Millfield below — re* 
minded him of the readiness with which he had 
accepted his former challenge — and hinted, that 
it was the opinion of the English chivalry assem- 
bled for battle, that any delay of the encounter 
would sound to the King's dishonour. ^ 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash 
and imprudent, but his impetuosity did not reach 
to the pitch Surrey perhaps expected. He re- 
fused to receive the messenger into his presence, 
and returned for answer to the message, that it 
was not such as it became an Earl to send to -a 
King. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, 
was obliged to resort to another mode of bring- 
ing the Scots to action. He moved northward, 
sweeping round the hill of Flodden, keeping out 
of the 'reach of the Scottish artillery, until, cross- 
ing the Till near Twisell Castle, he placed him- 
self, with his whole army, betwixt James and 
his own kingdom. The King suffered him to 
make this flank movement without interruption, 
though it must have afforded repeated and ad* 
vintafeous opportunities for attack. But when 
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h^.sAW^e English array interposed betwixt him 
101(1 his dominions^ he became alarmed lest he 
should be cut off from Scotland. In this appre- 
hension he was confirmed by one Giles Musgrave, 
an Efiglishman, whose counsel he used upon the 
occasion, and who assured him, that if he did 
not descend and fight with the English ajrmy, 
the Earl of Surrey would enter Scotland and lay 
waste the whole country. Stimulated by this 
apprehension, the King resolved to give signal 
for the fatal battle. 

With this Yiew the Scots set fire to their hats, 
and the other refuse and litter of their eamp. 
The smoke Spread along the side of the hill, and 
under its cover the army of King James descend* 
ed the eminence, which is much less steep on 
the northern than the southern side, while the 
English advanced to meet them, botfc concealed 
fcom each other by tho clouds of smoke. 

The SkH>ts descended in four strong columns, 
all marching parallel to each otheir, having a re- 
serve of the Lothian men, commanded by Earl 
Bothwell. The English were also divided. into 
four bodies, with a reserve of cavalry, led by 
Dacre. 

The first which encountered was the left wing 
of the Scots, commanded by the Earl of Huntly 
and Lord Home, which overpowered and threw 
into disorder the right wing of the English, un* 
der Sir Edmund Howard.. Sir Edmund was 
beaten down, his standard taken, and he himself 
in danger of instant death, when he was relieik 
ed by the Bastard Heron, who came up at the 
head of a band of determined outlaws tike biaii* 
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self, and extricated Hipward. It is objiected to 
the I^rd Home by maoy Scottish writers, that 
he ought to have improved his advantage, by 
hastening to the support of the next division of 
the Scottish army. It is even pretendedj^ that 
he replied to those who urged him to go to the 
assistance of the King, that ** the man did well 
that day who stood and saved himself . But 
this seems an invention to criminate Hom^ and 
to account for the loss of the battle in some other 
way than by the superiority of the English. In 
reidity, the English cavalry, under Dacre, which 
acted as a reserve, appear to have kept the vic- 
tors in pheck, while Thomas Howard, the Lord 
High Admiral, who commanded the second di- 
vision of the English, bore down, and routed the 
Scottish division ocMiimanded by Crawford and 
Montrose, who wore both slain. Thus matters 
went on the Scottish left. 

. Upon the extreme rights of James's army, a di- 
vision of Highlanders, consisting of the clans of 
Mackenzie, Maclean, and others, commanded 
by the Earl of Lennox and Argyle, were so in* 
sufierably annoyed by the volleys of the English 
arrows, that they broke their ranks, and, in de- 
spite of the cries, entreaties, and signals of De 
la Motte, the French ambassador, who endea- 
Toiured to stop them, rushed tumultuously down 
hill, and being attacked at once in flank and 
rear by Sir Edward Stanley, with the men of 
Cheshire and Lancashire, were routed with great 
slaughter. 

The only Scots division which remains to be 
mentioned, was commanded by James in person. 
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and consisted of the choicest of his nobles and 
gentry, whose armour was so good, that the ar- 
rows made but slight impression upon thenL 
They were all on foot — ^the King himself had 
part^ with his horse. They engaged the Earl 
of Surrey, who opposed to them -the division 
which he personally commanded. The Scots 
attacked with the greatest fury, and, for a time, 
had the better. Surrey's squadrons were disor- 
dered, his standard in great danger, Bothwell 
and the Scots reserve were coming up, and the 
English seemed in some risk of Josing the battle. 
But Stanley, who had defeated the Highlanders, 
came up on one flank of the King's division ; the 
Admiral, who had conquered Crawford and 
Montrose, assailed them on the other. The 
Scots showed the most undaunted courage. 
Uniting themselves with the reserve under Both- 
well, they formed themselves into a circle, with 
their spears extended on every side, and fdught 
obstinately. Blows being now useless, the Eng- 
lish advanced on all sides with their bills, a huge 
weapon which made ghastly wounds. But they 
could not force the Scots either to break or re- 
tire, although the carnage among them was 
dreadful. James himself died amid his warlike 
peers and loyal gentry. He was twice wounded 
with arrows, and, at length, despatched with a 
bill. Night fell without the battle being abso- 
lutely decided, for the Scottish centre kept their 
ground, and Home and Dacre held each other 
at bay. But during the night, the remainder of 
the Scottish army drew off in silent despair from 
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tbe bloody field, on which they left their King, 
and their choicest nobles and gentlemen. 

This great and decisive victory was gained by 
the Earl of Surrey on 9th September, 1513. 
The victors lost about five thousand men — ^the 
Scots twice that number at least. But the los« 
lay not so much in the number of the slain, as in 
their rank and quality. The English lost very 
few men of distinction. The Scots left on the 
field the King, two Bishops, two mitred Abbots,^ 
twelve Earls, thirteen Lords, and five eldest sons 
of Peers. The number of gentlemen slain was 
beyond calculation ; — ^there is scarcely a family 
of name in Scottish history who did not lose a 
relation there. 

The Scots were much disposed to dispute the 
fact, that James IV. had fallen on Flodden Field. 
Some said he had retired from the kingdom, and 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Others pre- 
tended, that in the twilight, when the fight was 
nigh ended, four tall horsemen came into the 
field, having each a bunch of straw on the point 
of their spears, as a token fi^r them tb know each 
other by. They said these men mounted the 
King on a dun hackney, and that he was seen to 
cross the Tweed with them at night-fall. No^ 
body pretended to say what they did with him, 
but it was believed he was murdered in Home 
Castje ; and I recollect, about forty years since, 
that thene was a report, that in cleaning the • 
draw-well of that ruinous fortress, the workmen 
found a skeleton wrapt in a bull's hide, and hav- 
ii^ a belt of iron round the waist. There was, 
however, no truth in this rumour. It was this 
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belt of iron, which the Scots founded upon to 
prove, that the body of James could not have 
fallen into the hands of the English, since they 
either had not that token to show, or did not pro- 
duce it. They contended, therefore, that the 
body over which the enemy triumphed, was not 
that of James himself, but of one of his attend-* 
ants, several of whom, they said, were dressed 
in his armour. 

But all these are idle fables, invented and be- 
lieved because the vulgar love what is mysteri- 
ous, and readily gave credit to what tended to 
deprive their enemies of so signal a trophy of 
victory. The reports are coirtrary to common 
sense. Lord Home was the Chamberlain of 
James IV., and high in kts confidence. He had 
nothing whatever to gain by the King's death, 
and therefore we must acquit him of a greaf 
crime for which there could be no adequate mo- 
tive. The consequence of James's death proved , 
in fact, to be the EarPs ruin, as we shall see 
presently. - 

It seems true, that the King usually wore the 
chain of iron in token of his repentance for his 
father's death, and the share he had in it. But 
it is not unlikely that he would lay aside such a 
cumbrous article of dress in a day of battle ; or 
the English may have found it, and thrown it 
aside as of no value. The body which the Eng- 
^ lish affirm to have been that of James, was found 
on the field by Lord Daore, and carrij^d by him 
to Berwick, and presented to Surrey. Both of 
these Lords knew James's person too well to be 
mistaken. The body was also acknowledged 
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by his two favoarite attendants, Sir William 
Scott, and Sir John Forman, who wept at be* 
holding it. > 

The fate of these relics was singular and de* 
grading. They w^re not committed to the tomb, 
for the Pdpe» being iU that iime in an allt««ie« 
with England aghast FrAnoe, had laid James 
under a sentence Of excommunication^ so Uiat 
no priest dated pronounce the funejal service 
over them. The royal corpse was theroifiH^ em* 
baimedy and sent to the OK^astery oi Sheen in 
Surrey. It lay there iill the Reformation^ when 
the monastery was given to tile Duke of Sofiblk ; 
and after that period, the body, which was lap- 
ped up in a sheet of lead, was suffered to toss 
about the house like apiece of useless lumber. • 
Stowe, the historian^ daw it flung into a waste 
room among old pieces of wood, lead^ and otiicr 
rubbish, ^me idle workmen, ** for their fool^ 
ish pleasure," says the same writer, hewed olT 
the head ; and one Lancelot Young, master-gla- 
zier to dueen Elizabeth^ finding a sweet smell 
' come from thence, owing, doubtlessf to the spices 
ased for enbalming the bodf, carried the head 
home, and kept it f<Nr some time ; but in the end, 
caused the sexton of Saint Michael's, Wood- 
Street, to bury it in the ehalrnel-hoUse. 

Such was the end of that King, once so proud 
and powerful. The fatal battle of Flodden, in 
which he was slain, and Usi army destroyed, is 
justly considered as one of the most calamitous 
events in Scottish history* 
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Cmsepunees of the Batik of FJoddm^The 
Qtfeen Dowager Margaret assumes the Re» 
genty^ cend marries the Earl of Angus — The 
Duke of Albany readied from Prance — Con- 
tests between his Party and that of Margaret 
-^Rencounter between the Douglasses^ and 
HamiUons on the Htgh Street of Edinburgh 
—Storming of Jedburghr-The Duke of Al- 
bany's f not d^artttrefrom Scotland. 

Ths event of the defeat at Flodden threw all 
Scotland into a degree of mourning and despair, 
which is not yet forgotten in the southern coun- 
ties, on whom a great part of the loss fell, as their 
inhabitants, soldiers from situation and disposi- 
tion, composed a considerable portion of the for- 
ces which remained with the King's army, and 
suiferedy of course, a great share in the slaughter 
which took place. The inhabitants of the smaller 
towns on the Border, as Selkirk, Hawick, Jed- 
burgh, and others, were almost entirely cut off^ 
and their songs and traditions preserve to this 
day the recollection of their sufferings and 
losses. 

Not only a large proportion of the nobility and 
of the baronage, who had by right of birth the 
important task of distributing justice and main- 
taining order in their domains, but also the ma- 
gistrates of the burghs, who, in general, had re-> 
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mained with the army, had fallen on the field^ 
80 that the country seemed to be left open to io- 
vasion and conquest, such as had taken place 
after the loss of the battles of Dunbar and Halt- 
don-Hill. Yet the firm courage of the Scottish 
people was displayed in its noblest colours in this 
formidable crisis; — all were ready to combat, and 
more disposed, even from the excess of the car 
lamity, to resist than to yield to the fearful con- 
sequences which might have been expected. 

Edinburgh, the nietropoHs or capital city of 
Scotland, set a noble example of the line which 
should be adopted under a great national cala* 
mity. The provost, bailies, and magistracy of 
this city had been carried by their duty to the bat~ 
tie, in which most of them, with the burghers, 
and citizens who had followed their standard, 
had fallen with the King. A certain number of 
persons called PresidetUs, at the head of whom 
was George Towrs of Inverleith, had been left 
with a commission to discharge the duty of ma- 
gistrates during the absence of those to whom 
the office- belonged. The battle was fought, as 
we have said, on th6 ninth of September. On 
fhe tenth, being the succeeding day, the news 
reached Edinburgh, and George Towrs and the 
other presidents published on that day a procla^ 
mation which would do honour to the annals of 
any country In Europe. The presidents must 
have known that all was lost; but they took every 
necessary precaution to prevent the public from 
yielding to a hasty and panic alarm, and to pre* 
pare with firmness the means of public defence. 

" Whereas " says this remarkable proclamap 
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tioo, *' news have arrived, which are jet uncer- 
tain, of misibrtune which hath befallen the Eling 
and his army, we strictly command and charge aU 
persons within the city to have their arms in rea- 
diness, and to be ready to assemble at the tolling 
of the common bell of the town, to repel any 
enemy who may seek to attack the city. We 
alao dischaige all women of the lower class, and 
vagabonds of e^ery description, from appearing 
on the street to cry and make lamentations; and 
we command women of honest fame and charac- 
ter to pass to the charches, and pray for the King 
and his army, and for our neighbours who are 
with the King's, host." In this way the gallant 
George Towns took measures at once fdr pre- 
venting the spreading of terror and confusion 
by useless laments, and fi>r the defence of the 
dty, if need should arise. The simplicity of the 
order showed the courage and firmness ^of those 
who issued it, under the very great national ca- 
lamity which had been sustained. 

The Earl of Surrey did not, however, make 
any attempt to invade Scotland, or to take anv 
advantage of the great victory he had obtained, 
by attempting the conquest of that country. Ex- 
perience had taught the English, that though it 
might be easy for them to overrun their northern 
neighbours, to ravage provinces, and to take cas- 
tles and cities, yet that the obstinate valour of 
the Scots, and their love of independence, had 
always, in the long run, found means of expel- 
ling the invaders. With great moderation and 
wisdom, Henry, or his ministers, therefore re- 
solved rather to conciliate the friendship of the 
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Scots, by foregoing the immediate advantages 
wbich the victory of Flodden afforded them, 
than to commence another invasion, which, how- 
ever distressing to the Scots, was likely, as in 
the Bruce and Baliol wars, to terminate in the 
English also sustaining great *loss, and ultimate- 
ly being again driven out of the kingdom. They 
remembered that Margaret, the widow of James, 
was the sister of the King of England — ^thal she 
must become Regent of the kingdom, and would 
naturally be a friend to her native country. 
They knew that the late war had been underta- 
ken by the King of Scotland against the wish of 
his people ; and with noble as well as wise po- 
licy, they endeavoured rather to render Scotland 
once more a friendly power, than, by invasion 
and vidence, to convert her into an irreconcile- 
able enemy. War therefore followed only on 
the Borders; but no great attempt against Scot- 
land was made, or apparently meditated. 

Margaret, the ^ueen ]>owager, became Re- 
gent of Scotland, and guardian of the young 
King, James V., who, as had been too oflen the 
case on former similar occasions, ascended the 
throne when a child of not two years old. • 

But the authority of Margaret was greatly di- 
minished by a hastyxand imprudent marriage 
which she formed with Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
the grandson of old Bell-the-Cat. That cele- 
brated person had not long survived the fatal bat- 
tle of Flodden, in which bothliis sons had fall- 
en. His grandson, the inheritor of his great 
name, was a handsome youth, brave, high born 
and with all the ambition of the old Douglasses 
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i»s well as with much of their military talent*. 
He was, however , young, rash, and inexperi- 
enced ; and his elevation to be the husband of 
the Qioeen Regent excited the jealousy and 
emulation of all the other nobles of Scotland, 
who dreaded the name and the power of the 
Douglas. 

A peace now took place betwixt France and 
England, and Scotland was included in the trea* 
ty; but this can hardly be termed fortunate, 
.e<Hiaidering the distracted state of the country, 
which, freed from English ravages, was lefl to 
prosecute its dome9tic feuds and quarrels with 
their usual bloody animosity. The nation, or ra- 
ther the nobles, disgusted with Margaret's regen- 
cy, chiefly on account of her marriage with Angus, 
and that young Lord's love of personal power, 
now thought of calling back into Scotland John 
Duke of Albany, son of that Robert who was 
banished during the reign of James III. This 
nobleman w,as the nearest male relation of the 
King, being the cousin-german.of his father. 
Tlie Queen was by many considered as having 
forfeited the right of regency by her marriage, 
and Albany, on his arrival from France j was ge- 
nerally accepted in that character. 

John Duke of Albany had been born and bred 
up in France, where he had large estates ; and 
he seems always to have preferred the interests 
of that kingdom to those of Scotland, with which 
he was only connected by hereditary descent. 
He was a weak and passionate man, taking up 
opinions too slightly, and driven out of his reso- 
lutions too easUy. His courage may justly be 
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suspected ; and, if not quite a fool/ he waseer- 
tainJy not the wise man whom Scotland reqaired 
for a gorernor. He brought orer with him, 
however, a large sum of monej from France, 
and, as his manners were pleasing, his birth 
high, and his pretensions great, he easily got the 
advantage over Queen M argaret^ her husband 
the Earl of Angus, and other lords who favoured 
her interest. 

After much internal disturbance, dueen Mar- 
garet was obliged altogether to retire from Scot- 
land, and to seek reftige at her brother's court, 
where she bore a daughter, Ladj Margaret Dou- 
glas, of whom you will hear more hereafter. In 
the meantime,. her palrty in Scotland was still far- 
ther weakened. Lord Home was one of her 
warmest supporters; this was the same noble- 
man who commanded the left wing at the battle 
of Flodden, and was victorious on that day, but 
exposed himself to suspicion by not giving assist- 
ance to the other divisions of the Scottish army. 
He and his brethren were enticed to Edinburgh 
and seized upon, tried, and beheaded, upon ac- 
cusations which are not known. But this seve- 
rity was so far from confirming Albany's power, 
that it only excited terror and hatred ; and his 
situation became so difficult, that to his friends 
in secret he expressed nothing but despair, and 
wished that he had broken his limbs when he 
first left his easy and quiet situation in France, 
to undertake the government of so distracted and 
unruly a country as Scotland. In fact, he ac- 
complished a retreat to France, and, during his 
absence, committed the wardenry of the Scottish 
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froDtiers to a brave French kDight^ the Chevalier 
de la Bastie, remarkable for Uie beauty of his 
peison, and gallantry ef his achieveinente, bat 
deetined, as we shall see, to a tragical fall. 

The office of warden had belonged to the Lord 
Home ; and his friends, num^ons, powerful, and 
inhabitantB of the eastern frontier to which the 
office belonged, were equally desirous to avenge 
the death of their Chief, and to be freed from 
the dominion of a stranger like De la Bastie, the 
favourite of Albany, by whose authority Lord 
Home had been executed. Sir David Home of 
Wedderburn,one of the fiercest of the name, laid 
an ambush for the unlucky warden, near Lang- 
ton, in Berwickshire. De la Bastie was com 
polled to fly, in hopoB to gain the Caatle of Dun- 
bar ; but near the town of Dunse, his horse stuck 
fast in a morass. The pursuers came up, and 
put him to death. Sir David Home knitted the 
head, by the long looks which the deceased wore, 
to ^he mane of his horse, rode with it in triumph 
to Home Castle, and placed it on a spear on tlie 
hi|;hest turret. The hair is said to be yet pre- 
served in the charter chest of the family. By 
this cruel deed, Wedderburn considered himself 
as doing a brave and gallant thing in avenging 
the death of bis chief and kinsman, upon a friend 
and favourite of the Regent, alUmugb it does not 
appear that De la Baalie had the least concern 
in Lord Home's execution. 

The decline of Albany's power enabled Queen 
Margaret and her husband to return to Scotlan^^ 
leaving their infant daughter in the charge dt 
her maternal uncle. King Henry. But after their 
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rtitlim tb their Oitn dodntry, the Qaeen Bow* 
^t qokheHed,' to a» ifrecofloileable piteb^ vHth 
het ho^beiild Ai^ifB, #h6 hftd seized Qpon U^r 
revenaeSy and paid het little attention or respect, 
acpdMiMittg Ki^lfa otfae# women, and ginn^ her 
mMiit eiuse fyt uiiefiiinejiisi 9he at length ite- 
parttted frotn him, and endeavoured to proeiire 
ft dWorce. By thia domeetie discord, the power 
ef Angue wa^ eonsiderikbly diminished ; bothe 
#a8«till oti^df th^ ftrst men in Seoclaird, dild 
nrigfat hare gained tiie complete goretnmeMdf 
iM kittgdomf, had riot bis power heefi e6uitt«fr- 
bidurced by tftat of the Bttrl of ArrMV. This 
tioblemfttr was the hcJad of th^ great (kvk^y of 
HatnfHon, who iVere itomiected wHh the Boyal 
ftrmfly by iflood, and had sttcb exted^tVe pos^s- 
siomi and l6rd^biiM^ a§ enabled him, th6trgh ini^- 
rior in personal qualities to the Bai'f of Angti$>, 
to dispute with tliat chief of the more modern 
Pbttghtsset^^theslfcpreifte aldmini^trMfoii: AH, Or 
almost aH, the great men of Scotland were tri 
league with ajM* ot ofther of the^e powerful 
Earl^, andeitiicb supported those who followed 
him, in- il^t ot wrong, and oppresefed ihtnie who 
opposed hah, without any- form of justice bur Ms 
own please. In this distracted sftate of Chhigs. 
it was impossible fdt the meanest tb«a in Sebtland 
to ol>tai6 success it the best fouilded suit, un- 
lesfer he was un<fer the protection either of Angus 
or Arran ; and to whichsoever h^ might attach 
hinfself, he was sulre to becofne an object <ff ha- 
tred and susprcioi^ to the other. Under preteiiccj, 
also, of taking a ^Ide, and actihg for the inte- 
rests of th^r party, wicked and lawless meh 
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> OQininiUed violences of every kind, burned, niur- 
, deredy and plundered, and pretended that they 
did BO in the cause of the £arl of Angus, or of 
his rival the Earl of Arran. 
. At length, 30th April, 1520, these two great 
factions of the Douglasses and the Hamutons 
Craine both to Edinburgh to attend a Parliament, 
in which it was expected that the western noble- 
men would in general take part with Arran, 
while those of the east would side with Angus. 
Ohe of the strongest supporters of Arran was 
the Archbishop "of Glasgow, James Beaton, a 
man remarkable for talents, but unfortunately 
also for profligacy. He was at this time Chan- 
cellor of ScolSind ; and the Hamiltons met with- 
. in his palace, situated at the bottom of Black- 
. friars-Wynd, one ojf those narrow lanes- which 
run down from the High-Street of Eldinburgh to 
the Cowgate. The Hamiltons, finding them- 
selves far the more numerous party, were deli- 
berating upon a scheme of attacking the Dou- 
glasses, and apprehending Angus. That Earl 
heard of their, intentions, ^nd sent his uncle, 
Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, (a scholar 
and a poet,) to remonstrate with Beaton, and to 
remind him, that .it was his business as a church- 
*man to preserve peace ; Angus offering at the 
same time to withdraw out of the town, if he 
and his friends should be permitted to do so in 
safety. The Chancellor had, however, already 
assumed armour, which he wore under his ro- 
chet, or bishop's dress. As he laid his. hand on 
his he^t, and said, ** Upon 'my conscience I can* 
not h^lp !^hat is about to happen," the mail 
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which be wore was heard to rattle. " Ha, my 
Lord I" said the Bishop of Dunkeld, " methinks 
your conscience clatters !" And, leaving him 
after this rebuke, he hastened back to his ne- 
phew, the Earl of Angus, to bid him defend him- 
self like a man. " For me," he said, "I will go 
to my chamber and pray for you." 

Angus collected his followers, and hastened 
like a sagacious soldier to. occupy the High- 
Street of the city. The inhabitants were his 
friends, and spears were handed out to such of 
the Douglasses as had them not^ which proved a 
great advantage, the Hamiltons having no wea- 
pons longer than their swords. 

Ill the meantime Sir Patrick Hamilton, a wise 
and moderate man, brother to the Earl of Arran, 
advised his brother strongly not to come to blows ; 
but a natural son of the Earl, Sir James Hamil- 
ton of Draphane, of a fierce and cruel nature, 
exclaimed that Sir Patrick only spoke thus, ''l>e 
cause he was afraid to fight in his friend's 
quarrel." 

*' Thou liest, false bastard !" said Sir Patrick ; 
:'I will fight this day where thou darest not be 
seen." 

Immediately they all rushed towards the street, 
where the Douglasses stood drawn up to receive 
them. 

Now the Hamiltons, though very numerous, 

could only come at their enemies by thronging 

'. put of the little steep lanes 'which open into the 

• High-Street, and the Douglasses had barricaded 

. J4ie entrance with carts, barrels, and suchlike 

{umber. As they endeavoured to force their 
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\f^y, they were, fiercely attacked hy the ]>Otf- 
gl asses with pikes and spears. A few who got 
out oik the street were kitied (n routed. The 
Earl of AmaOy and his son the bastardy were 
glad to mount open a coal-horse, from which they 
threw the load, and escaped by flight. Sir Pa- 
trick Hamilton was killed, with many others; 
thus dying ia a scuffle, which he had done all in 
his power to pret^ent. The eonfomofi occasion- 
ed by this skirmish was greatly increased by the 
sudden appearance of Sir David Home of Wed- 
derburn, the fierce Border leader who slew De la 
Bastie. He came with a band of eight hundred 
horse to assist Angus, and finding the skirmish 
begun, made his way into the city by bursting open 
one of Ijie gafes^ with sledge-hammeri^. The Ha- 
miltons fled out of the town in great confusion ; 
and the conseqoencesof this skirmish were such, 
that the citizens of Edinburgh called it Chan- 
the'Causewayy because the faction of Anam was, 
as it were, swept firpm the streets.^ This broil 
gave Angus a gr^at advantage in his future dis- 
putes with Af ran ; but it exhibits a wild picture 
of the timecr, when such a ocmfiict could be 
fought in the midst of a populous city. 

A year after this battle, the Duke of Albany 
returned from' Fi^oce, again to asstime <he Re- 
gency. He appears to have been encouraged to 
take this step by the King of France, who was 
desirous of recovering his influence in the Scot^ 
tish councils, and who justly coni^idered Angus 
as a friend of England. The Regent being sue* 
cessful in again taking up the reins of govern- 
ment, Angus was in his turn obliged to r^tre to 
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France, wliere he spent his time 00 well^ that he 
returned much wiser and more experienced than 
he had been esteemed before his banishment 
Albany, on the contrary, showed liimself neither 
wiser nor more prosperous than during his first 
gorernmefrt. He threatened much and did lit- 
Se. ' He broke the peace with England, and in- 
vaded that country with a large army; thisn made 
a dishonourable truce with Lord Daere, who 
commanded on the English firontier, and retired 
without fighting, or doing any thing to support 
the boasts which he had made. This mean and 
poor-spirited* conduct excited the contempt of 
the Scottish nation, and the Duke found it ne- 
cessary to retreat once more to France, that he 
might obtain from that goTernment money and 
forces to maintain htmisif in the Regency, \vhich 
he seemed to occupy rather lor the advantage of 
that country ihan of Scotland. 

The English, m the meanwhile, maintained the 
war which Albany had rekindled, by destructive 
and dangerous incursions on the Scottish fron- 
tiers ; and that you may know how this jfearful 
kind of warfare was conducted, I will giv^ you 
jome account of the storming of Jedburgh, 
which happened at this time. 

Jedburgh was, after the castle and town of 
Roxburgh had been demolished, the principal 
town of th« county. It was strongly walled, 
and inhabited by a class of citizens, whom their 
neighbourhood to the English frontier made h- 
miliar with war. The town was also near those 
mountains, in which the boldest of the Scottish 
Border clans had their abode. 
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The Earl of Surrey, (son of him who had 
vanquished the Sects at Flodden, and who was 
now Duke of Norfolk,) advanced from Berwick 
to Jedburgh in September, 1521, with an army 
of about ten thousand men. The Border chie^. 
tains, on the Scottish frontier, could only oppose 
to this well-appointed army about fifteen or eighr 
teen hundred of their followers;, but they were 
such gallant soldiers, and so willing to engage ii^ 
battle, that the brave English general, who had 
served in foreign countries as well as at home, 
declared he had never met their equal. '* Could 
forty thousand such men be assembled," said 
Surrey, ** it would be a dreadful enterprise to 
withstand them." But the force of numbers 
prevailed, andy the English carried the place hy 
assault. There were six strong towers within 
the town, which continued their defence after the 
walls were surmounted. These were the resi- 
dences of persons of rank, walled round, and 
capable of strong resistance. The Abbey also 
was occupied by the Scots, and most fiercely de- 
fended. The battle continued till late in the 
night, and the English had no way of complet- 
ing the victory, but by setting fire to the town ; 
and even in this extremity, those who manned the 
towers and the Abbey continued iheir defence. 
The*ne.xt day Lord Dacre was despatched to at- 
tack the castle of Fairnyherst, within about 
three miles of Jedburgh, the feudal fortress of 
that Andrew Ker, a Border chief, formerly men- 
tioned. It was taken, but with great loss to the 
besiegers. In the evening Lord Dacre, contra- 
ry to Surrey's commands, chose to encamp with 
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his caT&lry' without the camp which the latter 
had chosen. About eight at night, when the 
English leaders were at supper, and concluded 
all resistance over, Dacre's quarters were attack- 
ed, and his . horses all cut loose. The terrified 
animals, upwards of fifteen hundred in number, 
came galloping down to Surrey's camp, where 
they were received with showers of arrows, and 
volleys of musketry ; for the English soldiers, 
alarmed by the noise, thought the S^cots were 
storming their entrenchments. Many of the 
horses ran into Jedburgh, which was still in 
flames, and were seized and carried off by the 
Scottish women, accustomed like their husbands 
to the management of horses. The tumult was 
so great, that the English imputed it to superna- 
tural interference, and Surrey alleged that the 
devil was seen visibly six times during the con- 
fusion. Such was the credulity of the times ; 
hut the whole narrative may give you some no- 
tion of the obstinate defence of the Scots, and 
the horrors of a Border foray. 

The Scots, on their side, were victorious in 
several severe actions, in one of which the Bas- 
tard Heron, who had contributed so much to 
Surrey's success at Flodden, was slain on the 
field. 

The young King of Scotland, though yet a 
boy, began to show tokens of ill-will towards the 
French and Albany. Some nobles asked him 
what should be done with the French, whbm the 
Regent had left behind. '' Give them," s^d 
}ames, " to David Home's keeping.'' Sir Da- 
vid Home, you must recollect, was the chieftain 
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who put to death Albany's friend^ P^ \^, ^^s^, 
and knitted his head by the hair tQ hi« si^ddie* 
bow. 

AUMtBy, hovreirer, retnined agiun jEroip France 
'with great supplies of money, arti)lery« {Mrqifij.aiid 
other ftfovisioBs'Sv ceBtinuiog th^ w^r TM^ 
ivere fiirnidied ^ France, ^caus^ it was the 
nterest of tlat 4u»mtrj at all hmuMr^s ^ pain- 
tain the hostility between Scotland ayad |jng}and. 
The Regent once jQore, with « fUie apr^ny, ^aade 
an attack npaa Norham, a cattle 09 t^e Snjglish 
frontier ; bat when he had nearly giyoed this * 
fortress/ he suddenly, with his u^usl f^iwardice, 
left off the assault on learning tbst ^^ney was 
adi^^noing to its relie£ After (hifl 4A#ood di^r 
lionouraUe retreat, Albany left So^apd, de- 
tested and despised alike by tbe poU^ 9^^ the 
coHunoa p^qile, who fdt that sU Us midertak- 
iugs had ended in retreat and disgnce^ }ie 
took leave of Scotland, ne^er ta r^lwr^, in th:? 
month fif May, 1534 
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Thel&afl of Angaft Acutsimio Ute Qoverh- 
mefit — Ineffectual Atieinmts ^f Butdtiuth ami 
Lennox to rescue the Ymiig King Jrdw t.'*/' 
poioer of Angus — JSscape ef James^-^Btaiish 
ment of Ai^s^ and ihi rest tff tke Dou- 
glasses. 

QLv^ES MARGiUEiET^ wlvo bated her fabs^and 
Angtis, as 1 have told you, now combined with 
his enemy Arran, to caB James V., ter son, 
(though then only twelve years old,) to the ma- 
nagement of the pablic affairs ; but the Earl of 
Angus, returning at this crisis from Prance, 
gpcedily obtained a superioritv in the Seottisli 
councils, and became the head of those nobles 
who desired to maintain a friendly allianee with 
England rather thaa to continue that league 
with Franee, which had so often involved Scot« 
land in (|uarrels with tlieir powerful neighbour. 

Margaret might have maintained her atfthorky , 
for she was personally much beknred ; but it was 
the fate or the fi>lly of that ^ueen te form rash 
marriages. Having obtained a divorce from 
Angus, she married a young man of little power 
amd inferior rank, named Henry Stewart, a 
younger son of Lord Evandale. She lost her in- 
flueiice by that ill-advised measure. Aagiis, 
therefore, rose to the supreme pow^r in Scotland, 
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possessed himself of the person of the King, 
transacted every thing in th^ name of James, but 
by his own authority, and became the complete 
Regent of Scotland^ though without assuming 
the name. 

The talents of the Earl of Angus Wiere equal 
to the charge imposed on him, and as he recon- 
ciled himself to his old rival the Earl of Arran, 
his power seemed founded on a sure basis. He 
was able to accomplish a treaty of peace with 
England, which was of great advantage to the 
kingdom. But, according to the fashion of the 
times, Angus was much too desirous to confer 
all the great offices, lands, and other advantages 
in the di^osal of the Crown, upon his own 
friends and adherents,, to the exclusion of all 
the nobles and gentry, who had either taken 
part against him in the late struggle for power, 
or were not decidedly his partisans. 'The course 
of justice also was shamefully perverted, by the 
partiality of Angus for his friends, k^insmen, and 
adherents. 

An old historian says, " that there dared no 
man strive kt law with a Douglas, or yet with 
the adherent of a Douglas, for if he did he was 
sure to get the worst of his law-suit. And,'* he 
adds, *' although Angus travelled through the 
country under the pretence of punishing thieves, 
robbers, and murderers, there were no malefac- 
tors so great as .those which rode in his own 
company." 

The King, who was now fonrteen^ years oW, 
became disgusted with the sort of restraint in 
which Angus detained him, and desirous to free 
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himself from his tutelage. His mother had 
doubtless a natural influence over him, and that 
also was exerted to the Earl's prejudice. The 
Earl of Lennox, a wise and intelligent nobleman, 
near in blood to the King, was also active in fosn 
taring his displeasure against the Dougla^^isesj 
and schemes began to be agitated for taking the 
person of the King out of the hands of Angus. 
But Angus was so well established in the govern-* 
ment, that his authority could not be destroyed 
except by military force, and it was not easy lo 
bring such to bear against a man so powerful, 
and of such a martial character. 

At length it seems to have been determined 
to employ the agency of Sir Walter Scott of 
Buccleuch, a. man of great courage and mililiiry 
talent, head of a numerous and powerful clni:, 
and possessed of much influence on the Bord' r. 
He had been once the friend of Angus, and had 
even scaled the walls of Edinburgh with a great 
body of his clan, in order to render the party of 
the Earl uppermost in that city. But of late he 
had attached himself to Lennox, b^ whose coun- 
cils he seems to have been guided in the enter- 
prise which 1 am about to give you an ac- 
count of. 

Some excesses had taken place on the Bor- 
der, probably by the connivance of Buccleuch 
which induced Angus to march to Jedburgh, 
bringing the King in his company, lest he should 
have made his escape during his absence. He 
was joined by the clans of Home and Ker, both 
in league with him, and he had, besides, a con- 
siderable body of chosen attendants. Angua 
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was returning from this expedition, and had pas- 
sed the night at Melrose. The Kers and Homes 
had taken leave of the Earl, who with the King 
and his retinae had left Melrose, when a band 
of a thousand horsemen suddenly appeared on 
the side of an Eminence called Halidon-HiH, 
and, descending into the valley, interposed be- 
tween the Earl and the bridge, by which he 
must pass the Tweed on his return northward. 

"Sir," said Angus to the King, "yonder 
comes Buccleuch, with the Border thieves of 
Teviotdale and Liddesdale, to interrupt your 
Grace's passage. I vow to God they shall either 
fight or fly. You shall halt upon this knoll with 
my brother Greorge, while we drive off these 
banditti, and cle^r the road for your Grace." ' 

The King made no answer, for in his heatt 
he desired Buccleuch'a undertaking might be 
successful ; but he dared not say so. 

Angus, meantune, despatched a herald to 
charge Buccleuch to withdraw with, his forces. 
Scott relied, " that he was come, according to 
the custom of the Borders, to fihow the King his 
claa and followers, and invite his Grace to dine 
at his house." To which he added, " that he 
knew the King's mind as well as Angus." The 
Earl advajQced, and the Borderers, ahoutinc their 
war«cry of Bellenden, immediately joined battle, 
and fought stoutly ; but the Homes and Kers, 
who were at no great distance, returned on hear* 
ing the alarm, and comingthrough the little vil* 
lage of Darnick, set upon Buccleuch's men, and 
decided the fate of the day. The Border fiders 
fled, but Buooleuch and hift followers fought 
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Stoutly in their retreat, and turning upon the 
Kers, slew several of them, in particular Ker of 
Cessford, a chief of the name, who was killed by 
the lance of one of the Elliots, a retainer of Buc- 
cleuch. His death occasioned a deadly feud be- 
tween the clans of Scott and Ker, which lasted 
for a century, and cost much blood. This 8ki(- 
mish took place on the 2Sth Juhr, 1526. About 
eighty Scotts were slaiu on the field of battle, and 
a sentence was pronounced against Buccleugh 
and many of his clan, as guilty of high treason. . 
But afler the King 'had shaken off the yoke of 
the Douglasses, he went in person to Parliament 
to obtain the restoration of Buccleuch, who, he 
declared on his kingly word, had come to Mel- 
rose without any purpose of quarrel, but merely 
to pay his duty to his Prince, and show him the 
number of his followers. In evidence of which, 
the King said that the said Wat was not clad la 
armour, but in a leathern coat, ^a buff^oat, I 
sii ppose,) with a black bonnet on his head. The 
family were restored to thMr estates accordingly ; 
but Sir Walter Scott was long afterward murder- 
ed by the Kers at Edinburgl^ in re?enge of the 
death of the Laird of Gessrord* 

The Earl of Lennox being disappointed in pro- 
curing the King's release by meaAs of Buccleucb, 
now resolved to atteinpt it in person. He re- 
ceired much enoburagement from the Chancellor 
Beaton, (distinguished at the skirmish called 
Gleanothe-Caoseway,) from the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, and other noblemen, who saw with dis^ 
pleasure the Earl of Angus confining the young 
King like a prisoner, and that all the adminis* 
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tration of the kingdom centred in the Douglasses. 
He assembled an army of ten or twelve thousand 
men, and advanced upon Edinburgh from Stir- 
ling. Angus and Arran, who were still closely 
leagued together, encountered Lennox, with an 
inferior force, near the village of Newliston. 
The rjimour that a battle was about to com- 
mence soon reached Edinburgh, when Sir George 
Douglas hastened to call out the citizens in arms, 
to support Tiis brother, the Earl of Angus. The 
city-bells were rung, trumpets were sounded, 
and the King himself was obliged to mount on 
horseback, to give countenance to the measures 
of the Douglasses, whom, in his soul, he detest- 
ed. James was so sensible of his situation, that 
lie tried, \ff every means in his power, to delay 
the march of the forces which were mustered at 
Edinburgh. When they reached the village of 
Corstorphine, they heard the thunder of the guns, 
which increased the fierce impatience of George 
Douglas to reach the field of battle, and also in- 
creased the delays of the young King, who was 
in hopes Angus might be defeated before his 
brother could come up. George Douglas, per- 
ceiving this, addressed the King in language 
which James never forgot nor forgave ;; — " Your 
Grace need not think to escape us," said this 
fierce warrior — " if our enemies had hold of you 
on one side, and we on the other, we would tear 
you to pieces ere we would let you go." 

Tidings now came from the field of battle that 
Lennox had been defeated, and that Angus had 
gained the victory. The young King, dismayed 
at the liews, now urged Jiis attendants to gallop 
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fo/ward,' as much as he had formerly desired 
them to hang back He charged them to pre- 
vent slaughter, and save lives, especially that 
of Lennox. Sir Andrew Wood, one of the 
King's cup-bearers, arrived in the field of battle 
time enough to save the Earl of Glencairn, who 
was still fighting gallantly by assistance of some 
strong ground, though he had scarce thirty men 
left alive. Wood contrived to convey him safe 
out of the field,. But Lennox, about whose safe- 
ty the King was so anxious, was already no more. 
He had been slain, in cold blood, by that blood 
thirsty man, Sir James Hamilton of Draphane, 
who took him from the Laird of Perdivan, to 
whom he had surrendered himself. This deed 
seemed to flow from the brutal nature of the* 
jjerpetrator, who took such a pleasure in shed- 
ding blood, that he slashed with his own hand 
the faces of many of the prisoners. Arran, the 
father of this ferocious man, bitterly lamented 
the fate of Lennox, who was his nephew. He 
was found mourning beside the body, over which 
he had spread his scarlet cloak. " The hardiest, 
stoutest, and wisest man that Scotland bor^," 
he said, " lies here slain." 

After these two victories, the Earl of Angus 
seemed to be so firmly established in power, that 
his followers set no bounds to their presumption, 
and his enemies were obliged to fly and hide 
themselves. Chancellor Beaton, disguised as a 
shepherd, fed sheep on Bocrrian-Knowe, until 
he made his peace with the Earls of Angus and 
Arran, by great gifts, both in money and in church 
lands. Angus established around the King's 
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person a guard of a hundred men of his own 
choice, commaBded by Douglas of Parkhead ; 
he made his brother George, whom James de- 
tested. Master of the Royal Household ; and 
Archibald of Ospindie, his uncle, Lord Trea* 
surer of the Realm. But the close restraint in 
which the King found himself, only increased his 
eager desire to be rid of all the Douglasses to- 
gether. Force having failed in two instances, 
James had recourse to stratagem. 

He prevailed upon his mother, dueen Mar- 
garet, to yield up to him the Castle of Stirling, 
which -was her jointure-house, and to put it into 
the hands of a person whom he could trust. 
J*his was done with much secrecy. Thus pre^ 
p^red with a place of refuge, James watched 
with anxiety an opportunity of flying to it ; and 
he conducted himself with such apparent con- 
fidence towards 'Angus, that.the Douglasses were 
lulled into security, and concluded that the King 
was reconciled to his state of bondage, and de- 
spaired of making his escape. 

James was then residing at Falkland, a royal 
palace conveniently situated for huniing and 
hawking^ in which he seemed to take great plea- 
sure. The Earl of Angus at this period left the 
court for Lothian, where he had some urgent bu- 
siness — Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie went 
to Dundee, to visit a lady to whom he was at- 
tached — and George Douglas had gone to Saint 
Aiidrews, to extort some further advantages from 
Chancellor Beaton, who was now Archbishop of 
•that see, and Primate of Scotland. There were 
thus none of the Douglasses left about the King'g 
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pwiOD, eieept F%t\blm4, witb 4i«« g»«ir(i of aq 
kuadr«i men, in w)ioi9 pigilwof tJho ^i^e cpp- 
fidfifi. 

The Eimg thongbl Oie tif99 faTimr^Me fox his 
eflcapA. Ta lay all aospicj^n AAWep, h» ^i^tend- 
ed him was to riae ^eai nbrmg M aa ^plijy hour 
for jthe >pufpo0e of faaiHiRg (£9 jli^, Doipgli^^ 
af Paakfacad, suapaietiBg nothing, r^red to bed 
after plaoing fak waftgb. But Iho KiPff was no 
sooner in bis pmate chamber, than be {Sailed a 
trafltypage^aamed Jeibn Hafl>^'' jr<mk^/' said 
he, *' doot dMMt lore me 7" 

'* Better thaa myeeif/' eiwwored the domestic. 

'' And will yea risk ft»y Mx4S for m» V' 

'' NLy life witb pleaaaie/' said J^ba Uu%. 

The King theft eimladiaDd bki p^rpod^* ^nd 
dresaiag himelf ia m^ 90^m pf A greom, he 
west with Hurt «e the stidrfe, a9if 1^ tbe pur- 
pose of getting the horsea e^y for the next 
day's haat. The gnards, de0«iv^ ^ their ap* 
pearance, gaire them no iQlerniplio* At the 
stdi>lea three good heraes wer« ^^ddJed and in 
readiness, ander eharge irf* a yr»iaii e? grepm, 
whom the King had Mttmeted arith bis^ porppse. 

James mounted with his two servants^ aad 
gi^oped, during the who)e iNigbt* aa eMe? as a 
bird just eseaped fiteaa a «^ti. Ait d^fligbt be 
reached the bridge af Stirfipg* wbipb Wi|« the 
only mode of pasoia^ the river Fi9rtb, e^poept by 
boats. It was defended by gales, wUph th? 
Kiag ordered to be filosed, and directed the p<#- 
sage to be watched^ fite was % meuy man when 
he reached Stirling dastie, wluNre bt wfta joyTui* 
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]y received by the governor, whom he had hinir 
self placed in that strong fortress. The draw- 
bridges were raised, the portcullises dropped 
guards ^t, and every measure of defence and 
preoaution resorted to. But the King was so 
much afraid of again falling into the hands of. 
the Douglasses, that, tired as he was, he would 
not go to sleep, until the keys of the castle were 
placed in his own keeping, and laid underneath 
his pillow. 

In the morning there was great alarm at Falk* 
land. Sir George Douglas had returned thithei^ 
on the night of the King's departure, about ele« 
ven o'clock. On his arrival, he inquired after 
the King, and was answered by the porter, as 
well as the watchmen upon guard, that he was 
sleeping in his chamber, as he intended to iiunt 
early in the morning. He therefore retired to 
rest in full security. But the next morning be 
learned different tidings. One Peter Carmichael, 
bailie of Abernethy, knocked at the door of hie 
chamber, and asked him if he knew " what the 
King was doing that morning ?" 

** He is in his chamber asleep," said Si< 
George. 

" You are mistaken," answered Qarmichael , 
" he passed the bridge of Stirling the last night." 

On hearing this, Douglas started up in haste, 
went to the King's chamber, and knocked for 
adinittance. . When no answer was returned, he 
caused the door to be forced, and when he found 
the^ apartment empty, he cried, " Treason ! — the 
King is gone, and none knows whither." Th^a, 
he sent post to bis brother, the Earl of Angwi^ 
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and sent in every direction to seek the King, aiid 
to assemble the Dougiaeses. 

When the truth was known, the adherents of 
Angus rode in a Ixxly to Stirling ; but the King 
wati so far from ^ desiring to receive them, that he 
threatened, by sound of trumpet, to declare any 
of the name) of Douglas a traitor who should ap- 
proach' within twelve miles of his person, or wlio 
shoald meddle with the administration of go- 
vernment. Some of the Douglasses inclined to 
resist this proclamation, but the £arl of Angus 
and his brother resolved to obey it, and withdrew 
to Linlithgow. 

Soon aAerward, the King assembled around 
him the numerous nobility, who envied the pow- 
er of Angus and Arran, or had suffered inju- 
ries at their hands ; and, in open parliament, ac- 
cused them of treason, declaring, that he had 
never been sure of his life all the while that he 
was in their power. A sentence of forfeiture 
was, therefore, passed against the Earl of Angus, 
and. he was driven into exile, with all his friends 
and kinsmen. And thus the Red Douglasses 
of the house of Angus shared almost the same 
fate with the Black Doughisses of the elder 
branch of that mighty House ; with this differ- 
ence, that as they had never risen so high, so 
they did not fall so irretrievably ; for the Earl of 
Angns lived to return and enjoy his estates in 
SciHland, where he played a distinguished part. 
But this was after the death of James V., who 
retained, during his whole life, an implacable re- 
sentment against the Douglasses, and never per* 
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nMUed o«e of tb9 «i«me to seHk in Scotland 
whilst he lived. 

Imm pMBevered to thif f ciMdiilioit even un- 
d«r piiscwmirtaneeff whicli rmdefed his imrelenu 
ing rusentine^t tiftgeoerocw. Af cliihakl Bmor 
ghuB okf KilspMie^ ^ Bad ii»f Asgus't onok^ 
&»d .h«^ a peteoniAl fiivobrtte of the King be* 
foTi^ ih^ 4i«griiQe (9f hia fiunttj^ He wee to 
JBttcb neeonmmidcd to Jsnes bf Mb gvett 
strepigjiti, meiify epi^trmco, and i^ill w ^very 
kind of wariike exeroiae^ timt be usas wont le 
fi«J| ]»ii«i 1m0 Chraystoil, afi«r the nune of a 
champion in a romance then popolar. Archie 
bald, beeomiog rather an okl man^ mud liired of 
Im exile m E^gla»d^ resblvied to ir5 tlie King'r 
lOf^py. He thought that aa they had keen so 
w«l] ac<%uainti^ formisrly, and as Jbe liad never 
o^ended hmw pereooaDy, he might find fiivenr 
frpm their eld intimacy. He, therefore, thMw 
himself in the King's way one day as he retitn*^ 
e4 from bui^ng in the park a« Stirling. It wae 
(leveral years since James had seen him, but he 
knew bim at a ^eat distance, by bis firm and 
stately step, and said, ** Yonder is my Qraysteil, 
Archibald of Kilspindie." Bui when lliey met, 
h0 showed no appeaimnce of reeogntaing his ohl 
servant. Douglas turned, and still hoping to ob- 
tain a glance of &vourafale .recollection, run 
along by the King's side ; and ^although James 
trotted his horse &xd against the hill, and Dou- 
glas wore a heavy shirt of mail nnder his clothes, 
fof fear of assassination, yet Graysteil was at the 
csstle gm as sooii as the King. lames passed 
him, and entered the castle, but Douglas, ex- 
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hausted with exertion, sat down at the door, and 
asked for a cup of wine. The hatred of the 
King against theifam^' <if Douglas was so well 
known, that no domMtic about the court dared 
procure for the old warrior even this trifling re- 
fimluii«iit, Tk» King blamed, iiid0ed,- hir ser- 
rant0 for t&etr ditfeottrtei^jr, and even said, that 
but tbi hit dttlh iiever to employ a Dwiglas, he 
vould have recdiYed Archibald of Kilis^die into 
his service, as h^ httd formerly known him a 
man of great abilit j. Yet he sent his commands 
to his poor Graysteil to retire to France, where 
he died heart^br^eft soon afterward, fiven 
Henry VIII. of .Eftgtand, himself of an unfbr* 
giving temper, blamed the impkettbihty CFf James 
on thitf occamn^ said quoted an old proverb,- 



AEtDiVfibaD 
Shoiild gire gfSM. 
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Character of James V. — His Expedition iofimn 
ish the Border of Freebooters — His AdveH' 
tures when travelling in Disgrnse-^^ustic 
Hunting Palace in Athok — Institution of the I 
CoUege of Justice — Gold Mines of Scothmd 
— Encouragement of Learning. 

Freed from the stern control of the Douglas 
family, James V. now began to exercise the go- 
vernment in person, and displayed most of the 
qualities of a wise and good prince. He was 
handsome in his person, and resembled his fa- 
ther in the love of military exercises, »and the 
spirit of chivalrous honour which James IV. 
loved to display. He also inherited his father's 
love of justice, and his desire to establish and 
enforce wise and equal laws, which should pro 
tect the weak against the oppression of the great. 
It was easy enough to make laws, but to put 
them into vigorous exercise was of much greater 
difficulty; and in his attempt to accomplish tliis 
laudable purpose, James often incurred the i]I« 
will of the more powerful nobles. -He wa^r a 
well-educated and accomplished man, and, like 
his ancestor, James I., was a poet and a musi* 
cian. He had, however, his defects. He avoid- 
ed bis father's failing of profusion, Having: -no 
hourded treasures to employ on pomp and shoifir \ 
but he rather fell into the opposite fault, beki^ 
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of a temper too parsimonious; and though he 
loired state and display, he endeavoured to grati- 
fy that state as economically as possible, so thai 
he has been censured as rather close and covet^ 
ous. He was also, though the foibles seem in- 
consistent, fond of "pleasure, ahd disposed to too 
. much indulgence. It must be added, that when 
provoked, he was unrelenting even to cruelty, 
for which he had some apology, considering the 
ferocity of the subjects over whom he reigned. 
But, on the Whole, James V. was an amiable 
man, and a good Sovereign. 

His first care was to bring the Borders of 
Scotland to some degree of order. These, as 
you were- formerly told, were inhabited by tribes 
of jnen, forming each a different clan, as they 
were cadled^ and obeying no orders, save those 
which were given by their Chiefs. These Chiefs 
were supposed to represent the first founder of 
the name or family. The attachment of the 
Clansmen to the Chief was very great : indeed 
they pail) respect to no one else. In this the 
Borderers agreed with the Highlanders,. as also 
in their love of plunder, and neglect of« the ge- 
neral laws of the country. But the Border men 
wore no tartan dress, and senred almost always 
on horseback, whereas the Highlanders acted 
always on foot. You will also remember, thai 
they spoke the Scottish language,, aiid not the 
Gaelic tongue used by the mountaineers. 

The situation of these clans on the frontiers 

.exposed them to constant war; so that they 

. 4liottght of nothing else, but collecting bands of 

it^heir followers together, and makilg incursions, 
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withotit much diitittttion, oil ihfe English, on the 
Lowlaihd Seotd, or upon each othef . They paid 
fitfl^ rei^pect either to tltHes of trace of to trea- 
ties of ^ace, hut exercised fheir depredations 
without rAttch regard to eithet, and often occa- 
sioned wars Which wotild not otfierwise have tft- 
ken place. ^ 

It is said 6t a fionsidei'khler fkmtly on the BoY- 
ders, that When they h«td consumed all the cattle 
ahout the castle, a paii' of spurs . was placed on 
the table, lit a covered dish, as a hint that they 
must ride out and fetch more. The chiefe and 
leading mentold dowii the^ daughters' portions 
according Uy the plunder which they were able 
to collect iH the course c^ it Michaelmcts moon, 
when its prolonged light allowed them opportu- 
nity for their fre^b^ing excursions. They 
were very brave it battle, but in time of peace 
they were ft pest to their Scottish neighbours. 
As thei^ ii^olence had" risen to k high pitch af- 
ter the field of Flodden had thrown the country 
into confusion, Jhimes V. resolved to take very Se- 
vere measures against' them. 

His first step was to secure the persons of tht; 
principal Chieftains by whom these disorders 
were privately en(5ouraged. The Earl of fioth- 
well, the Lord Home, Lord Maxwell, Scott of 
Bttccleuch, Ker of Fairnyherst, and other pow- 
erfiir chiefs, wh6 might have opposed the King's 
purposes, Wdte ^zed^ and imprisoned in sepa- 
rate fortresses in the foW country. 

James then assembled an army, in which war, 
tike pun>dses were united with those of sylvaA 
ilport, fer he ordered all the gentlemen in th« 
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wild districts which he intended to visit, to bring 
in their best dogs, as if his only purpose had 
been to hunt the deer in these desdate regions. 
This was intended to prevent the Borderers from 
taking the alarm, in which case they would have 
retreated into their mountains and fastnesses, 
from whence it would have been difficult to dis- 
lodge them. 

These men had indeed no distinct idea of the 
offences whi<^ they had committed, and conse- 
quently no apprehension of the King's displea- 
sure against them. The laws Jiad been so long 
silent in that desolate country, that the outrages 
which were practised by the strong against the 
weak, seemed to the perpetrators the natural 
course of society, and to present nothing that was 
worthy of punishment. 

Thus, as the King in the beginnii^ of his 
expedition, suddenly approached the Castle of 
Piers Cockburn of Heuderland, that Baron was 
in the act of providing a ^eat entertainment to 
welcome him, wh^P James caused him to be l^ud- 
denlv seized on, and executed. Adam Scott of 
Tushielnwt called the il^ng of the Border, met 
.the same fate. But an event of greater impor- 
tance, was the fute pf John Armstrong of GiU 
IBOfphiOf nespr Laogleeholm. 

TMs fr^^ootixig chiqf had risen to great con- 
#eqgohce, and the whole neiighbouring district 
i»fiEiiglaiid paid him black mat/, that is, a Sjort 
fii tribute, in coosideraticHi of which he forbore 
* pkmdering them. He had a high idea of ibis 
own importance, and seems to have been uncon- 
•eioas of having merited any severe usage at the 
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King's hands. On the contrary, he came to 
meet his sovereign at a place about ten miles 
from Hawick, called Carlinrigg chapel, richly 
dressed, and having with him twenty-four gen- 
tlemen, his constant retinue, as well attired as 
himself. . The King, incensed to see a freebooter 
so gallantly equipped, commanded him instantly 
to Se led to execution, saying, ^ What wants this 
knave, save a crown, to be as magnificent as a 
king V* John Armstrong made great offers for 
his life, offering to maintain himself, with forty 
men, ready to serve the King at a moment's no- 
tice, at his own expense; engaging never to 
hurt or injure any Scottilsh subject, as indeed 
had never been his practice \ and undertaking, 
that there was not a man in England, of what- 
ever degree, duke, earl, lord, or baron, but he 
would engage, within a certain time, to present 
to the King, dead or alive. But when the King 
would listen to none of his offers, he said, very 
proudly, ** I am but a fool to ask grace at a grace- 
less face; but had I guessed you would have 
used me. thus, I would have kept the Border- 
side^ in despite of the King of England and you 
both; for I well know that King Henry would 
give the weight of my best horse in gold to know 
that I am sentenced to die this day." 

John Armstrong was led to executi6n, with 
all his men, and hanged without mercy. The 
people of the Lowland countries were glad to 
be rid of him ; but on the Borders he was both 
missed and mourned, as a brave warrior aha a 
stout man-at-arms against England. 
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Such were the effects of the terror struck by 
these general executions, that James was said to 
have made " the rash bush keep the cow ;" that 
is to say» that even in this- lawless part of the 
country, men dared no longer make free with 
property, and cattle might remain on their pas- 
tures un watched. James was also enabled to 
draw profit from the lands which the crown pos^ 
sessed near the Borders, and is said to have had 
ten thousand sheep at one time grazing in £t- 
trick Forest, under the keeping of Andrew fiell^ 
who gave the King as good an accoimt of the 
profits of the flock, as if they, had been gazing 
in the bounds of Fife, then the most civilized 
part of Scotland. 

On the other hand, the Borders of Scotlaiut 
were greatly weakened by the destruction of so 
many brave men, who, notwithstanding their 
lawless course of life, were true defenders of 
their country ; and there is occasion to censure 
the extent to which James carried his severity, 
as being to a certain degree impolitic, and in- 
deed cruel ^nd excessive. 

In the like manner James proceeded against 
the Highland Chiefs ; and by executions, for- 
feitures, and other severe measures, he brought 
the Northern mountaineers, as he had alre^y 
done those of the South, into comparative sub- 
jection. He then set at liberty the Border 
Chiefs, and others whom he had imprisoned, lest 
, they should have offered any hinderance to the 
course of his justice. 

As these fiery chieftains, after this severe 
chasttaement, could no longer as formerly attack 
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each other's castles and lands,, they were fgrctd 
to vent their deadly animosities in duels, which 
were frequently fought in the King's presence, 
Jiis royal penuission being first obtained. Thus, 
Douglas of Drumlanrigg and Charteris of Amis 
field did b^tle together in presence of the King, 
eacli having accused the other of high treason. 
Thejr fought on foot with huge two-handed 
swords. Drumlanrigg was somewhat blind, or 
short-sighted, and being in great fury, struck 
about him without seeing where he hit, snd the 
Laird of Amisfield was not more successful, for 
hifl sword broke in the encounter ; upon this, 
jthe King caused the battle to cease, and the 
combatants were with difficulty separated. Thus 
the King gratified these unruly barons, by per- 
mitting there to fight in his own presence, in or- 
der to. induce them to remain at peace efse- 
where. 

James V. had a custom of going about the 
countrjr disguised as a private person, in order 
that he might hear complaints which might not 
otherwise reach his ears, and, perhaps, that he 
aught enjoy amusements which he could not 
have partaken of in his avowed royal character. 
This is a^Ao said to have been a custom of James 
IV.^ his father, and several adventures are re- 
lated of what befell them pn such occasions. 
One or two of these narratives may help to en- 
liven oar stor/. 

When Jaiiifes V. travelled in disguise, he used 
a name which was known only to some of his 
fNTiucipal nobility and attendants. He was call- 
ed the Croodmaii (the tenant that is,) of Ballen- 
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giech. Ballengiech is a steep pass which leads 
down behind the Castle of Stirling. Once upon 
a time, when he was feasting in Stirling, the 
King sent for some venison from the neijghbour- 
lag hills. The deer were killed and put on 
bones' back^, to be transported to Stirling. Un- 
luckily they had to pass the castle gates of Am- 
pr jor, belonging to a chief of the Buchanans, 
who had a considerable number of guests with 
him. It was late, and the company were rather 
abort of victuals, though they bad more than 
esough c^ liquor. The chief, seeing so much 
&II venisoa passing his very door, seized on it ; 
Wd to the-e:sLpos£ulat)ons of the keepers, ^wW 
toU him it belonged to King James, he answer- 
ed insolently, thcit if James waa King^ in Scot- 
land, he, Bucha&aiiyWui King in Kippen, being 
the name of the district ia which the castle of 
Arnpryor lay. On hearing what had haj^ened, 
tke King got ood botsebadt, and rode instantly 
ffiMB Stifling to Buchanan's house, where he 
found a strong fierce-lodEing Highlander, with 
a» axe on his shoulder, standing sentinel at the 
<)oor. This grim warder refused the King ad- 
mittimefiy saying, that the Laird of iimpryor 
utiia at dinner,, and would not be disturbed 
'' Yat go ap to the e^Mnpany, ofiy good friend," 
oaid Ihe King, " and tell him that the Goodman 
af Ballengiech 19 coioe to feast with the King 
^Kippan*" The poiter went grumfaliag into 
tlia house, and told his master, that there was a 
t^/Uom with a red beardj who called himself the 
Qoodaian of Batleftgiechi at the gate, who said 
ha wa9 ooma to dine with the King of Kippen. 
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As soon as Buchanan heard these words, he 
knew that the King was there in person, and 
hastened down to kneel at James's feet, and to 
ask forgiveness for his insolent behaviour. But 
the King, who only meant to give him a fright, 
forgave- him freely, and, going into the castle, 
feasted on his own venison which Buchanan had 
intercepted. Buchanan of Arnpryor was ever 
afterward called the King of Kippen. 

Upon another occasion. King James, being 
alone and in disguise, fell into^ quarrel with 
. some gipsies, or other vagrants, and was assault- 
ed by four or five of them. This chanced to be 
very near the Bridge of Cramond ; so the King 
got on the bridge, which, as it was high and nar- 
row, enabled him to defend himself with his 
sword against the number of persons by whom 
he was attacked. There was a poor man thrash- 
ing corn in a barn near by, who came out on 
hearing the noise of the scuffle, and seeing one 
man defending himself against numbers, gallantly 
took his part with his flail to such good purpose, 
that the gipsies were obliged to fly. The hlu»* 
Jbandman then took the King into the bam, 
brought him a towel and water to wash the blood 
from his face and hands, and finaUy walked with 
him a little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
should be again attacked. On the way, the 
King asked his companion what and who he 
was. The labourer answered, that his name 
was John Howie^on, and that he was a bonds* 
man on the farm of Braehead, near Cramond, 
which belonged to the King of Scotland. James 
then a&ked the poor man, if there was any wish 
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in the world which he would particularly desire 
sliould he gratified ; and honest John confessed, 
he should think hinlself the happiest man in 
Scotland were he but proprietor of the farm on 
which he wrought as a labourer. He* then ask- 
ed 'the King in turn who he was ; and Jam^s 
replied) as usual, that he was the Goodman of* 
Ballengiech, a poor -man who had a small 14)- 
pointmeni about the palace ; but he added, that 
if John Howieson would come to see him on the 
next Sunday, he would endeavour to repay his 
manful assistance, and, at least, give mm the. 
pleasure of seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you mdy sup- 
pose, and appearing at a postern gate of the pa- 
lace, inquired for Sie Goodman of Ballengiech. 
The King had given orders that he should be ad- 
mitted; and John found his friend the Good- 
man, in the same disguiiie which he had former- 
ly worn. The King, still preserving the cha- 
racter of an inferior officer of the household, 
conducted John Howieson from one apartment 
of the palace to another, and was amused with 
his wonder and his remarks. At length he asked 
him if he should like to see the King ; to which 
John replied, nothing would delight him so 
much, tf he could do so without giving offence. 
The Goodman of Ballengiech, of course, under- 
took that the king would not be angry. ^ But," 
said John, " how am I to know his grace from 
Oe nobles who will be all about himt"— " Ea^ 
mly," replied his compemion ; '« aQ the ethers 
will be bareheaded-*the King alone will wear 
lithaftorbonneij^ 
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S;> Speaking, King James introduced the ciouii^ 
trymau into a great hall, which was filled by 
the nobility and oflScera of the crown. John 
was a little frightened , and drew cUim to \us uA* 
tcmdant ; but was still unable to distivgaish Um 
Kmg. '^ 1 told you^ that yom should luiow him 
by hia wearing his hat/' said his eoaducloff. 
" Then," said iobn, after he had agaio look«tf 
avannd the room^ ** it must be eitlief yo^ or bI»» 
for aU but us two are bare«-headed«'' 

The King laughed at John's (ancy ; mt^ that 
the good yeoman might have ocoasion for mktk 
also, he rnnde hina a present of the farm of B9«i^ 
li^ad, which he had wished so mueh lo po^aaas, 
OR condition that John Howieson, of his euccea^ 
9QF#y .»houM b^ ready to present an ewar an4 ba- 
sia lor Ihe King to wash hia haada, whan bii 
Majesrty should come to Holyrood palaoe, ol 
shoul4 pass the Bridge of Cramond. AcQQrd 
ingly, in the year. 182*^, when George lY. caim 
to 9ootlaad^ the descendant of Jolm Howiaagi 
«f BrSi^head, who still possesses the astata wbiaU 
waa given to his ancestori a^^ared al a 8Qleaic;i< 
feslival, and offered his Majesty water from a ail'^ 
var awer, that he might perform <he sarrioe by 
whi^h he held his> lands. 

James V. was very fond of hunting, »i¥l,..wba» 
ha pursued that amuaemaal in the Highlands, hf 
used to wear the peculiar dress of that uxwUxfj 
having a jacket of taitan velvet, with plaidr ^a^a, 
ajTid every thing else corresponding^ Tha aP» 
(^vmt$ for these are in the books q{ hia cfcam^ 
berlaiaj, ^iU preservei. 

On one occasion, when the JfiLing |^L<i jb^ . 
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bassadoY of the Pope along with him, tliey u'^re 
splendidly entertained by the Earl of Athote m 
a huge and singular rustic palace. It wtts built 
of tinrber, in the midst of a great meadovr, and 
surrotiDded hy taotiM, or fbsses, fiill of the most 
delicate fish^. Irwasenelosedv and defended by 
Cow^tB^ as if it had beeit a regular castle, and 
had within it tnany apaTtments, which were deck- 
ed with flowers and branches, so that in treading 
them one seemed to be in a gar^n. Here were 
all kinds of game, and otlke^ prt^isions in abun 
dance, with many cooks to make them ready, 
and plenty of the most costly spices and wines. 
The Italian ambassador was greatfy surprised to 
see, among rocks and wildernesses, which seem- 
ed to be the ?erv extremity of the world, such 
good lodging ana so magnificent an entertain* 
iiient. But what surprised him ndost of all, was 
to see the Highlanders set fire to the wooden cas^ 
tie, as soon as the hunting was over, and the 
King in the act of departing. **Such is the 
constant practice of our Highlanders,^* said 
James to the ambassador ; "* however well Hifey 
may be lodged over night, they always barn 
their lodging before they leare it.**" By this the 
King intimated the predatory and lawless habits 
dismayed by these mountaineers. 

The r^gn of James V. was not alone distin* 
guished by hig perdotud adventures and pastimes, 
but is honourably refnenTbered on account of 
wise laws unade for the government of his peo- 
ple, aa'<{ fbr restraining the crimes and violence 
which were frequently practised among them, 
eJflleciairy tbose of assassination, burning of hou« 

4* 
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ses, and driving of cattle, the usual and ready 
means by which great men avenged themselves 
of their feudal enemies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James V 
invented and instituted what is called the Col 
lege of Justice, being the Supreme Court of 
Scotland in civil affairs. It consisted of fourteen 
Judges and a President, who beard and decided 
causes. A certain number of learned men, 
trained to understand the laws, were appointed ta 
the task of pleading the causes of such as had 
law-suits before these judges, who constituted 
what is popularly termed the Court of Session. 
These men were called Advocates; and this was 
the first establishment of a body, regularly edu- 
cated to the law, which has ever since been re* 
garded in Scotland as an honourable professioti, 
and has produced many great men. 

James V. used great diligence in improving 
his navy, and undertook what was at the time 
rather a perilous task, to sail round Scotland, 
and cause an accurate survey to be made of the 
various coasts, bays, and islands, harbours, and 
roadsteads of his kingdom, many of which had 
been unknown to his predecessors even by name. 

This active and patriotic Prince ordered the 
mineral wealth of Scotland to be also inquired into. 
He obtained miners from Germany, who extract- 
ed both silver and gold from the mines of Lead- 
hills, in the upper part of Clydesdale. The gold 
was of fine quality, and found in quantity suffi- 
cient to supply metal for a very elegant gold coin, 
which, bearing on one side the head of James 
V. wearing a bonnet, has been thence called the 
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Bonnet-piece. It is said, that upon one occa- 
sion the King invited the ambassadors of Spain, 
France, and other foreign countries, to hunt with 
him in Crawford-moor, the district in which lie 
the mines I have just mentioned. They dined 
in the Castle of Crawford, a rude old fortress 
The King made some apology for the dinner, 
•which was composed of the game .they had kill- 
ed daring the hunting and hawking of the day,- 
l>ut he assured his guests that the dessert would 
make them some amends, as he had given direc- 
tions that it should consist of the finest fruits 
\vhich the country afforded. The foreigners 
looked at each other in surprise, on hearing the 
King talk of fruits being produced amidst the 
blaek moors and barren mountains around them. 
But the dessert made its appearance in the shape 
of a number of covered saucers, one of which 
was placed before each guest, and being examin- 
ed, was found fUU of gold bonnet-^pieces, which 
they were desired to accept as the fruit produced 
by the mountains of Craw'ford-moor. This new 
sort of dessert was no doubt as acceptable as the 
most delicate fruits of a southern climate. The 
mines of the country are now wrought only for 
lead, of which they produce still a very large 
quantity. 

Although, as we have mentioned, James was 
a good economist, he did not neglect the culti- 
vation of the fine arts. He rebuilt the palace 
of Linlithgow, which is on a most magnificent 
plan, and made additions to that of Stirling. He 
encouraged Several excellent poets and learned 
men, and his usual course of life appears to have 
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been joyous and happy. , He was himself a iKUtt 
of some skill, and he pennitted great freedom to 
die rhymers of his time, in addressing verses to 
him, some of ifhich conveyed grent censure of 
his government, and others satires on hts foibles. 

James also encouraged Uie scienees^ but waa 
deceived by a foreigner, who pretended i9 have 
knowledge of the art of laakiiig fiM- This per- 
son, however, who wm either ^rack^bnuned or 
an impostor, desitroyed bis own credit by the Ar 
brication of a pair o( i^ags, with which he pn»» 
posed to fly fiom die top €? Stilling Castle. He 
^ actually made the attempt, but as his pinioai^ 
would not work easily, he fell down the predpiee 
and broke his diigh-bone. 

As the kingdom of Soothuid, ozcept during 
a very short and indeekive war widi finglaiMi, 
remamed at peace till towards the end of James's 
rttgn, and as that monarch- was a wise and ac^ 
five ^prioee, k night hare been hoped that he at 
least would have escaped the misfortuneii whidi 
seemed to hawit die name of Stewart But a 
mat chance which took place at diis period, 
M James Y . into a predicament, as naha^pj (U 
ittendod any of his aaeestora. 
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4.bus€s rf the Church rf Mone-r-JReformoHon 
in £mgi aud m»d m Beodani — War with 
Engltmdf and Dtaih qf James F. 

You remembery my deur efaild, that James V. 
was nephew to Henry YIII. of Esgiand, being 
a«8on of Margaret, eieter of tint nooarch. This 
connezk«, aad perhaps the poliey of Henry, who 
was aware that it was better &K both coontries 
that they should remata «t peace together, pre- 
vented for several years the renewal of the de- 
structive wars betweta llie two divisions of the 
island. The good undeistaHiding would proba- 
bly have been still moro eoniplete, had it not 
been for the gveat and general change in reli- 

fious oaatters, called in IwBlory the Refisraiation. 
nuist give you some idea of the nature of this 
alteration, oUierwise you cannot nnderstand the 
consequences to which it led. 

After the death of Our Blessed Saviour JesiM 
Ohrist, the doctrine which he preached was 
planted in Rome, the principal city of the great 
iloman en^nre, by the Apostle Peter, as it is 
said, whom the Catholics, therefore, term the 
first Bishcp of Reme. In ^rocess^flMf time the 
Bishops of Rome, who succeeded, as they said, 
the Apostk) In his ofllce, claimed an authority 
over all others in Christendom* Good and well- 
meaning persons^ in their reverence for the re- 
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iigion which they had adopted, admitted these 
pretensions without much scrutiny. As the 
Christian religion was more widely received, the 
Emperors and Kings who embraced it, thought 
to distinguish their piety by heaping benefits on 
the church, yid on the Bishops ^f Rome in par- 
ticular, who at length obtained great lands and 
demesnes as temporal Princes; while in their 
character of clergymen, they assume the title of 
l^opes, and the full and exclusive authority over 
all their clergymen in the Christian world. As 
the people of these times were extremely igr^o- 
rant, any little knowledge which remained, was 
to be found among the clergy, who had some 
Jeisure to study ; while the laity, that is, they who 
were not clergymen, learned little, excepting to 
tilt, fight, and feast The Popes of Rome, hav- 
ing established themselves as Heads of the 
Church, went on, by degrees, intrududng into 
the simple and beautiful system delivered to us 
in the gospel, other doctrines, many of them in- 
consistent with, or contradictory of, pure Chris- 
tianity, and all of them tending to extend the 
power of the priests over the minds and con- 
sciences of other men. It was not difficult for 
the Popes to make these alterations. For as 
they asserted they were the visible successors of 
Saint Peter, they pretended that they were as in- 
fallible as the Apostle himself, and that all that 
they published in their ordinances, which they 
called Bulls, most be believed*^ by all Christian 
men, as much as if the same had been enjoined 
in the Holy Scripture itself. We shall notice 
two or three of these innovations. 
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Same good men, in an early age of Christian- 
ity, had withdrawn from the world to worship 
God in desert and desolate places. They 
wrought for their bread, gave alms to the poor, 
spent their leisure in the exercise of devotion, 
and were justly respected. But by degrees, as 
well-meaning persons bestowed great sums to 
support associations^ of such holy men, bequeath- 
ed lands to the monasteries or convents in which 
they lived, ^nd made them wealthy, the Monks, 
as they were called, departed from the simplicity 
of their order, and neglected the virtues which 
the^ undertook to practise. Besides, by the ex- 
travagant endowments of these convents,-'great 
sums of money and large estates were employed 
in maintaining a useless set of men, who, under 
pretence of performing devotional exercises, 
withdrew themselves from the business of the 
world, and from all domestic duties. 

The worship also of saints, for which Scripture 
gives us no warrant whatever, was introduced in 
those ignorant times. It is natural we should 
respect the memory of any remarkably good man, 
and that we should value ^ny thing which belongs 
to him. But it was as much authorized by the 
Church of Rome to worship the relics of a saint* 
ly character, such as locks of hair, bones, arti- 
cles of clothes, and other trumpery, as to believe 
that such* things are capable of curing sickness, 
or of working other miracles shocking to com- 
mon sense. Yet the Roman Church opened the 
way to this absurdity, and imputed to these relics, 
which were often a mere imposture, the power 
which God alone possesses, of altering those laws 
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of nature which his iiQsdoHt has q^pointed. 
The Popes also encouraged afid eiijoiiied the 
worship of saihts, that is, the souls of holy men 
deceased, as a sort of subordinate dekies, whose 
intercession may a? ail as before the' tiirone of 
Gro^, although fh« Gospel ha» eaipresaly declar- 
ed that our Lord Christ Jemis i» our only Medi* 
ator. And in f kfatf of thi# opinion^ not only 
^ was the Virgtci', Mary, fh« ajpostles, and almost 
' every other porsbn iHeiitioiied ill tlia Gospels, 
erected by the Roman Ca«h^s into tile office 
of saints, birt numeivoii och«r§, some of them 
mere names, whtk ne^mt oxisted as m«n, were 
canonized, as it was called, fhat is, dedariid by 
the Pope to be saints, and had y««rd and churches 
dedicated to them. Piotur^ a)iM> and statue?, 
representing t^se alleged hcAy persons, were ex- 
hibited in churches, and received the worship 
which ought not, aocordiag to the second com- 
tnandment, to be rendered to any idd or graven 
imago. , / . ■ 

. Other doctrines there w0r<>, iibout iksting oti 
l»ar(icular days, and abseaming from particular 
!>i(Hls of fbod^-Hili of which were ifiradually in- 
troduced into the Roman Catholic fhith, thougli 
(vmtrary to the Gospel* 

But the fifiost' important inti^rMiod, anil that 
by which the priests m&d« mosf money, was the 
doctrine, thlit the dmtn)^, or; in other words 
the priest, had tlio p»wer of pnrdonitig sueh sins 
as were confessed to* him, npott the culprit's dis^ 
charging suchpenaiioe a^^the priost imposed on 
hhn. Every person was^ therefore, obHged to 
confess himself to a priest, if he hoped to have 
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his si us pardoneJ ; and the priest eiijoijioti cei- 
lain kinds of penance, more or less severe, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of tlie offence. 
But, in general, these penance.s nughi i>e excu- ^ 
sed, providing a corresponding sum of monej 
was paid U> tlie Church, whioh possessed tiuis a 
perpetual and most lucrative sour oe of iaeome, 
which was jet mote increased by the belief in 
Fiirgatory. 

We have no tight^ ftom seiipliire^ to believe 
in the^xiaCeiice of any infevmediale slate be- 
twixt that of happiness, whieh we cell Ile«vea» 
to which good men have access immediately a^ 
ter death, ot that called Hell, beifig the p]«ee of 
eternal punishment, to whieh the wicked are 
coiisigned with the devil and his angels. But 
the CatlioUe prieats itoagined^the ioterveiirtion of 
an intermediate elate, called Purffatory. They 
supposed that many, or Indeed thai inost people, 
were not of such piety aa to deserve immediate 
admission into a atate of eternal happiness, uiu 
til they should have austained a eertaln porUon 
of punishment ; but yet were not so wicked ae 
to deserve instant and eteinal cendemnatfen. 
For the benefit of these, they invented the inter* 
mediate situation of Purgatory, a place of pun-* 
iahraent, to Which ahtioat et^ry Qn,e, not doomed 
te Hell itself, was consigned for a greater or 1^ 
period, in propettioai to his noB^ beftire admi»» 
sion into a state of happiness. But hei^ fay the 
stress of the doctrine* The peMrev was in the 
Chureh to obtain pardon, by pvayef, for the soida 
who were in Purgatory, and to haire t&e gates. «f . 
tlMt place of torture opened for their departure ' 
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sooner than would otherwise have taken place. 
Men, therefore, whose consciences told them 
that they deserved a long abode in this place of 
punishment^ left liberal sums to the Church to 
have prayers said for the behoof of their souls. 
Children, in like manner^ procured masses (that 
is, a particular sort of devotional worship prac- 
tised by Catholics,) to be said for the souls of 
Iheir parents. Widows did the same for their 
departed husbands — husbands for their wives. 
All these masses and prayers could only be ob- 
tained by money, and all this* money went to the 
priests. 

But Ihe Pope and his clergy carried the mat- 
ter still farther ; and not only sold, as they pre- 
tended, the forgiveness of Heaven, to th^se who 
had committed sins, but also granted them (al- 
ways for money) a liberty to break through the 
laws of God and the church. These last were 
called Indulgences, because those who purchased 
them were indulged in the privilege of commit- 
ting irregularities and vices, without being sup- 
posed answerable to the divine wrath. 
' To support this extraordinary fabric of super- 
stition, the Pope assumed the most extensive 
powers, even to the length of* defHriving kings 
of their thrones, by his sentence of excommuni- 
cation, which declared their subjects free from 
their oiath of allegiance, and at liberty to rise up 
against their sovereign and put him to death 
At other times the Pope took it upon him to 
give the kingdom of the excommunicated 
prince to some ambitious neighbour. The rule 
of the Church of Rome was as severe oyer in* 
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ferior persons as over princes. If a layman 
read the Bible, he was accounted guihy of a 
great offence, for the priests well knew that the 
perusal of the Sacred Scriptures would open 
men's eyes to their extravagant pretensions. If 
an. fndividual presumed to disbelieve any of the 
doctrines which the Church of Rome taught, or 
to entertain any which were inconsistent with 
them, he was tried as a heretic, and subjected 
to the horrid punishment of being burnt alive ; 
and this penalty was inflicted without mercy for 
the slightest expressions approaching to what 
the Papists called heresy. 

This extraordinary and tyrannical power over 
men's consciences was usurped during those 
ages of European history which are called Dark, 
because men then wanted the light of Teaming 
and information. But the discovery of the art 
of printing began,, in the fifteenth century, to 
open men's minds. The Bible, which had been 
locked up in the hands of the clergy, then be- 
came common, and was generally read ; and 
wise and good men in Germany and Switzer** 
land made it their study to expose the errors 
and corruptions of the See of Rome. The 
doctrine of saint^worship was shown to be ido- 
latrous — ^that of pardons and indulgences, a foul * 
eDcouragement to vice — that of Purgatory, a 
cunning means of extorting money — and the 
pretensions of the Pope to infallibility^ a blas- 
phemous assumption of the attributes proper to 
Ood alone. These new opinions were termed 
the doctrines x>f the Reformers, and those who 
embraced them became gradually more and more 
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numerous. The Roman Catholic priesU at< 
tempted to defend the tenets of their Church by 
argument; but as that was found difficult, they 
endeavoured, in most countries of Europej to 
enforce them by violence. But the Reformers 
found proteetioa in wious parts of Gensany. 
Their numbers seemed U> increase rather tbsui 
diminish^ and to^ proo^ise a great revolution in 
the Cluiatian world. 

Henry VIII., the King of Eagland, was pos* 
sessed of some learning, and bad a great di^Hh 
sition to show it in this controversy. Being, in 
the earlier part of his reign, sineerely attached 
to the Church of Rome, he wrote a book in de* 
fenc^of its doctrines, against Martin Luther, 
one of the {Hrincipal Reformers. The Pope was 
so much gratified by this display of zeal, that 
he conferred on the Kiag. the appellation of De- 
fender of the Faith | a, title which Henry's suc- 
* cessora continue to retain, although in a very 
different s^ase from that in which it was granted. 
Now Henry, you must know, was married to 
a very good princess,, named Catherine, who 
w«s a daughter of the King of Spain, and sister 
to the Empeeor of Germany. She had been, ia 
her youth, contracted to Henry's elder brother 
•Arthur^ but that Prince dying, and Henry be- 
^soming heir d^ the throne, his union with Qtr 
therine had tak^ pUoe* They had lived long 
together, and Catherine bad borne a daughter, 
Mary, who was the natural heir apparent of the 
Englbh crown, But at length Henry VIII. feU 
deeply in. love with a betutiful young woman, 
named Anne BuUeo^ a nuUdof honour in^tha 
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Queen's retinae, and he became extremely de- 
tkous taget rid of Queen X)atherine, and mar- 
ry this yoang lady. For this purpose he applied 
to the Pope/ in order, to obtain a divorce from 
Ciie good Queen, under |»reience of her having 
been oootracted to tiis elder brother before he 
was married to her. This, he alleged, seemed , 
to him like marrying his brother's w!fe, and 
therefore be desired that the Pope would dis- 
solve a marriage, which, as he alleged, gave 
much pain to his conscience. The truth was, 
thait his conscience would have given him very 
little disturbanee, had he not wanted to marry 
another younger and more beautiful woman. 

The Pope would have, probably, been willing - 
enough to gratify Henry's desire, at least his 
predecessors had granted greater favours to men 
of less consequence; but then Catherine was 
the sister of Charles V., who was at once Em- 
peror of Grermany and' King of Spain, and one 
of the wisest, as well «s the most powerful prin- 
ces in Ohristendom. The Pope, who "depend^ 
HKich en-Charles's assistance for checking tbe 
Reformation, dared not give him the great of- 
fence, which would have iieen occasioned by 
his sister's divoree; His Holiness, therefore, 
evaded giving a precise answer to the King of 
Bngland from day to day, week to week, and 
year to year. But this led to a danger which 
theJPope had not foreseen. 

Henry VHI., a hot, fiery, and impatient 
Prifiee as ever livedo finding that the Pope was 
trifling w^ith him, resolved to shake off his au- 
thority entirely. For tlus purpose he deniBd 
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the authority of the Pope in England, and de- 
clared, that he himself was the only Head of the 
English Church, and that the Bishop of Rome 
had nothing to do with him, or bis dominions. 
Many of the bishops and clergymen of the Eng- 
lish Church adopted the reformed' doctrines, and 
all disowned the supreme rule, hitherto ascribed 
to the Pope. 

Bui the greatest blow to the Papal authority 
was the dissolution of the monasteries, or Reli- 
gious Houses, as they were cafled. The King 
seized on the convents, and the lands granted 
for their endowments, and, distributing the 
wealth of the convents among the great men of 
his court, broke up for ever those great esta« 
blishments, and placed an irresistible obstacle in 
the way of the Catholic religion being replaced, 
after the interest of so many persons had been 
concerned in its being excluded. 

The motive of Henry VIII.'s conduct was by 
no means praiseworthy, but it produced the most 
important and salutary consequences ; as Eng- 
land was for ever afterward, except during the 
' short reign of' his eldest daughter, freed from all 
dependence upon the Pope, and ftrom the super- 
stitious doctrines of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. 

Now here, returning to Scottish histo]7, you 
must understand that one of Henry's principal 
wishes was to prevail upon his nephew, the young 
King of Scotland, to make the same alteration 
of religion in his country, which had been in- 
troduced into England. Henry^ if we can believe 
the Scottish historians, made James the most 
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splendid olTers, to induce him to follow this 
course. He proposed to give him the hand of it is 
daughter Mary in marriage, and to create hiui 
X>uKe of ¥ork ; and, with a view to the esta* 
blishment of a lasting peace between the coun- 
tries, he earnestly desired a ^rsonal meeting 
with his* nephew in the North of England. 

There is reason to believe that James was, at 
one period, somewhat inclined to the Reformed 
doctrines; at least, he encouraged a Scottish 
poet, called Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, , 
and also the celebrated scholar George Bucha- 
nan, in composing some severe 'satires against 
. the corruptions of the Roman GathoHc religion ; 
but the King was, notwithstanding^ by no means 
disposed altogether to fall off from the Church of 
Rome. He dreaded the power of England, and 
the rough, violent, and boisteroos manners of 
Henry, who disgusted his nephew by the impru- 
dent violence with which he pressed him to imi- ' 
tate his steps. But, in particular, James found 
the necessity of adhering to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, from the skill, mtelligence, and learn* 
ing of the clergy, which rendered them far more 
fit to hold offices of state, and to assist him in 
administering the public business, than the no* 
bility, who were at once profoundly i^orant, 
. fierce, arrogant, and ambitious. 

The Archbishop Beaton, already mentioned^ 
-land hisf nephew David Beaton, who was after- 
nward made a Cardinal, rose high in James's fa- 
vour; aad, no doubt, the influence which they 
wpoosessed over the King's rnind^ was exerted, to 
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prevent his following the example of his uncle 
Henry in religious affairs. 

The same influence migiit also induce him to 
seek an alliance with France rather than with 
England; for it was natural that the Catholic 
clergy, with whom lames- advised, should dis- 
countenance, by evr^ry means in their power, any 
approaches to «n intimate alliance with Henry, 
the mortal ^nemy of the Papal See. James V. 
accordingly visited France, and obtained the 
hand of Magdalen, the daughter of Francis I., 
with a large portion. Mtich joy was expressed 
at the landing of this princess at Leith, and she 
was received with as great splendour and demon- 
str'ation of welcome, us the poverty of the coun- 
try would permit. But the young Queen was in 
a bad state of health, and died within forty days 
after her marrhige. 

After the death of this Princess, the King, still 
inclining to the French alliance, married Mary 
of Guise, daughter of the Duke of Guise, thus 
connecting himself with a family, proud, am- 
-bitious., and attached, in -the most bigoted de- 
gree, to the CathoJic caqse. Thi^. connexion 
served, tto do^bt, to increase King James's dis- 
inclination to any changes in the established 
Church. 

But whatever were the sentiments of the So- 
vereign, those of the subjects were gradually 
tending more and more towards a reformation of 
religion. Scotland, at this time, posscsse^l se- 
veral men of learning who had studied abir/ad, 
and there learned and embraced the doctrines '^ 
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the great Reformer jCalvin. They brought with 
them, on their return, copies of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and could give a full account of the con- 
troversy Between the Protestants, as they are 
now called, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Many among the Scottish, both ^ the greater 
and lower rank, became converts to the new doc- 
trines. 

The. Popish ministers and councillors of the 
King ventured to have recourse to violence, in 
order to counteract these results. Several per- 
sons were seized upon, tried before the Spiritual 
Courts of the Bishop of Saint Andrews, and 
condemned to the ilame&. The modesty and 
decency with which these men behaved on Uieir 
trials, and the patience with/which they under- 
went the tortures of a cruel death, protesting 
at the same time their firm belief in the doc- 
trines for which they had been condemned to 
the stake, made the strongest impression on 
the beholders, and increased the confidence of 
those who had embraced the tenets of die Re- 
formers. Stricter and more cruel taws were 
made against heresy, Even the disputing the 
ix>wer of the Pope was punished with death ; 
yet the Reformation seemed to gain ground in 
proportion to every effort to check it. 

The favours which the King extended to the 
Catholic clergy, led the Scottish nobility to look 
upon them with jealousy, and increased their in- 
ciination towards the Protestant doctrines. The 
wealth of the abbeys and conv^ts, also, tempted 
many of the nobles and getitry, who hoped tb 
hove a share of their lands, in ease of their be^ 
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ing dissolved,^ as in England. And although 
there were, doubtless, good men as well as bad 
among the monks, yet the indolent, and even de- 
bauched lives of many of the order^ rendered 
them, generally, odious and contemptible to the 
. common people. 

The popular discontent was increased by an 
incident which took place in the year 1537. A 
matron of the highest rank, Jane Douglas, sister 
of the banished Earl of Angus, widow of John 
Lyon Lord of Glamis, and wife of Archibald 
Campbell of Kepneith, was accused of having 
practised against the life of James, by the ima- 
ginary crime of witchcraft, and the more formi- 
dable means of poison. Her purpose was alleged 
to be the restoration of the Douglasses to Scot- 
land, and to their .estates and influence in that 
country. The lady was burnt alive on the Cas- 
tle-Hill of Edinburgh, and the spectators, filled 
with pity, for her youth and beauty, and surpri- 
sed at the courage with which she endured the 
sentence,, did not fail to impute her execution 
(ess to any real crime, than to the King's deep- 
rooted hatred against the house of Douglas.. An- 
other, capital punishmenit, though on an object 
of general dislike, served to confirm the opinion 
entertained of James's severity, not to say cru- 
elty of dispositica. We have mentioned Sir 
James Hamilton of Draphane, called the Bastard 
of Arran, as distinguished on: account of the.fo- 
rocity of his disposition, and the murders wjiich 
he committed in cold blood. This man had 
been made SherilT of Ayr, and had received 
other favours from the King's hand. Nptwitli- 
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standing, he was suddenly accused of treason by 
a cousin and namesake of his own ; and on that 
sole testimony, condemned ^nd executed. Upon 
this occasion sAso public opinion charged James 
with having proceeded without sufficient evi- 
dence of guilt. 

tn the meantime, Henry continued to press 
the King of Scotland, by letters and negotia- 
tions^ to enter into common measures with him 
against the Catholic cl6rgy. He remonstrated 
with his nephew, upon his preferring to improve 
his royal revenue by means of herds and flocks, 
which he represented ^s an unprincely practice, 
saying, that if he wanted money^ he, his kind 
uncle, would let him have what sums he pleased ; 
or, that the wealth of the Catholic convents and 
monasteries was a fund that lay at his command 
whenever he liked to seize it. Lastly, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, Sir Ralph Sadler, insisted, as 
directed by his instructions, upon the evil doc- 
trines and vicious lives of the clergy, against 
whom he urged the King to take violent mea- 
sures. 

Much of this message <lras calculated to af- 
front James, yet he answered temperately. He 
acknowledged that he preferred living on his own 
revenue, such as it was, to becoming dependent 
upon another king, even though he was his un- 
cle. He had no pretext or motive^ he said, to 
seize the possessions of the clergy^ because they 
were always ready to advance him money when 
he had need of it. Those among them who led 
vicious lives, he would not fail, he added, to cor- 
"Tect severely ; but he did- not consider as judt to 
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punish the whole body for the faults of a few 
King Jamea suffered a doubtful promise to be 
extrac\ed from him that he would meet Henry 
at York, if the affairs of his kingdom would 
permit. 

The King was now brought to a puzzling al-. 
.ternative, being either obliged to comply with hig 
uncle's wishes, break off his alliance with France, 
and introduce the Reformed religion into his 
dominions, or, by adhering to France and to the 
C^^tholic faith, to run all the hazards of a war 
with B^glaad. The churchmen exercised their 
full authority over the mind of James at this cri- 
sis. The gold of France was not spared to de- 
termine his resolution ; and it may be supposed 
■that the young Claeen, so nearly connected with 
the 'Catholic House of Guise, gave her influence 
to the same party. James at length determined 
to disappoint his uncle ; and after the haughty 
Henry had remained six days at York; in the 
' expectation of meeting him, he excused himself 
by some frirolous apology. Henry was, as 
might have been expected, mortally offended, 
and prepared for war. 

. A fierce and ruinous war immediately com* 
raenced. Henry sent numerous forces to ravage 
the Scottish Border. James obtained success in 
the first considerable action, to his unutteraUe 
satisfaction, and prepared for more decisive hos- 
tility. He assembled the array of his kingdom, 
and marched from Edinburgh as far' as Fala, on 
his way to the Border, when tidings arrived, 1st 
November, 1542, that the English general had 
withdrawn his forces within the Engli^ frontier. 
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On this news tlie Scottish nobles, who, with 
their vassals, had joined the royal standard, iatt- 
oiated to their Sovereign, that though they had 
t«kea up arms to save the country from inrasion, 
yet they considered the war with England as an 
iaipolilic measure, and only undertaken to gra- 
tify the clergy ; and that therefore, the English 
having retired, they were deterinined not to ad- 
vance one foot into the enemy's country. One 
Border chieflain alone offered with his retinu^ 
to follow the King wherever he chose to lead. 
TUs was John Scott of Thirlstane, whom James^ 
rewarded with an addition to his paternal coat 
of arms, with a bunch of spears for the crest, and 
tiie motto. Ready, aye Kepdj. 

James, fiodiog himself thus generally thwarted 
and deserted by the nobility, returned to Edin- 
burgh, dishonoured before his people, and in the 
deepest dejection of mind. 

To retaliate the inroads of the English, and 
wipe oat the memory of Fala-Moss, the Kin0> 
reyolved that an army often thousand men shobld 
iarade Enfflandon the Western Border ; and he 
iiapnident^ sent with them his particular far 
vourite, Oliver Sinclair, who shared with the 
priests the unpopularity of the English war, and 
was highly obnoxious to the nobility, as one of 
tiMoee who engrosscfd the royal favour to their 
prejudice. 

The army had just entered English ground, 
aft a place called Soiway-Moss, when this Oliver 
Sinclair was raised upon the sc^diers' shields to 
read to the army a commission, which, it is said, 
named Lord Maxwell commander of the expedi- 
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tion.' But no one doubted that Oliver Sinclair 
had himself been named commander-in-chief; 
and as he was generally disliked and despised, 
the army instantly fell into a state of extreme 
confusion. Four or five hundred English Bor- 
derers, commanded by Thomas Dacre and John 
Musgrave, perceived this fluctuation, and chalk- 
ed the numerous squadrons of the invading army. 
The Scots fled without even attempting to fight. 
Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen suffered 
themselves to be made prisoners rather than face 
the displeasure of their disappointed Sovereign. 
The unfortunate James had lately been as- 
saulted by various calamities. The death of his 
two sons,, and the disgrace of the defection at 
Fala, had made a deep impression on his mind, 
and haunted him even in the visions of the night. 
He dreamed he saw the fierce Sir James Hamil* 
ton, whom he had caused to be put to death upon 
slight evidence. The bloody shade approached 
him with a sword, and said, ** Cruel tyrant, thou 
hast unjustly murdered me, who was indeed bar 
barous to other men, but always faithful and 
true to thee ; wherefore now shalt thou have thy 
deserved punishment." So saying, it seemed to 
him as if Sir James Hamilton cat off first one 
arm and then another, and then left him, threat- 
ening to come back soon and cut his head off. 
Such a dream was very likely to arise in the 
King's mind, perturbed as it was by misfortunes, 
and even perhaps internally reproaching himself 
for Sir James Hamilton's death. But to James 
the striking off his arms appeared to allude to 
tlie death of his two sons, and he became con* 
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Tinced that the threats of the vision presaged bis 
own death. . 

The disgraceful news of the battle, or rather 
the rout of Sol way, filled up the measure of his 
despair and desolation. He shut himself up in 
tbe palaceof Falkland, and refused to listen to 
an^ consolation. A burning fever, the conse- 
quence of his grief and shame, £> ^zed upon the 
unfortunate Monarch. Theybrou^ him tidings 
that his wife had given birth to a dack^ *^r ; but 
he only replied^ " It (meaning the crow*, "ame 
with a lass, and it will go with a lass." He s^ke 
little more, but turned his face to the wall, and 
died of the most melancholy of diseases, a bro- 
ken heart. He was scarce thirty-one yeairs old ; 
in the very prime therefore of life. If he had 
not suf!ered the counsels of the. Catholic priests 
to hurry him into a war wi|h England, James V. 
might have been as fortunate a prince as his 
abilities and talents deserved. 
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Negotiations fer a Marriage between the Young 
Qmen Mfiory and Prince Edward of Eng* 
lajid'-^their fcglurt — Invasion of Scotland — 
— Cardinal Beaton's Admimstraiion and 
Death — Battle of Pinkie — Queen Mary is 
sent to Prance, and the Queen Dowager 6c- * 
comes Regent — Progress of the Reformation 
— Q«een Mary resolves to return to Scotland. 

The mi^rtuaes of Mary Stewart, who suc- 
ceeded her father in the Crown of Scotland, com- 
menced at her very birth, aud coulc] scarce be 
considered as ceasing during the whole period 
of her Hie. Of all tlie unhappy princes of the 
line of Stewart, she was the most uniformly mi- 
serable. She was born 7th December, 1542, 
and, in a few days after, became, by her father's 
death, the infant queen 'of a distracted country. 

Two parties strove, as is usual in minorities, 
to obtain the supreme power. Mary of Guise, 
the Queen Mother, with Cardinal David Beaton, 
were at the head of that which favoured the alli- 
ance with France. Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 
the nearest male relation of the infant Clueen, 
was chief of the other, and possessed more ex- 
tended popularity; for the nobles dreaded the 
bold and ambitious character of the Cardinal, and 
the common people detested him, on account of 
his criul persecution of the Reformers. The 
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Earl of Arraii, however, was but a fickle and 
limid man, with little, it would seem, to recom- 
mend him besides his high birth. He was, huw* 
ever, preferred to the office of Regent. 

Henry VIIL is said to ha\e expressed mucli 
concern for the death of his nephew, saying 
there would never again reign a King iu Scot- 
land so nearly related to him, or so dear to him, 
and blaming, not the late James V., but his evil 
councillors, for the unfortunate dispute between 
them. At the same time, Henry formed a plan 
of -uniting the kingdoms of Enghtnd and iScot- 
land, by a match oetwixt the infant Queen of 
Scotland and his only son, Edward VI. then a 
child. He took into his councils the Earl of 
Glencairn and other Scottish nobles, naade pri- 
soners in the rout of Solway^ and offered to set 
them at liberty, provided, on theii- return to Scot- 
land, they would undertake to forward the match 
which he proposed. They were released ac- 
cordingly, upon giving pledges that they would 
return iii caseT the trea'ty should not be accom* 
plished. 

Archibald, Earl of Angas, with his brother. 
Sir George Douglas, took the same opportunity 
of jeturning into Scotland, after fifteen years' civ- 
ile. They liad been indebted to Henry for sup- 
port and protection during that long space of 
time. He had even admitted them to be mem- 
bers of his Privjf*tJouncil, and by the coun^nance 
he afforded them had given great offence to the 
late King James. When, therefore, the influence? 
of the Douglasses, naturally attached to him ly 
gratitude, was added to that of Glencairn and 

5* 
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the others, who had been made prisonefs at Sol- 
way, and to the general weight of the Protestants, 
favourable, of course, to an alliance with Eng^ 
land, Henry must he considered as having a 
party in Scotland completely auspicious to his 
views. 

But the impatient temper of the English Mo* 
narch ruined his own scheme/ He demanded 
I he custody of the young Clueen of Scotland till 
she should be of age to complete the marriage to 
be contracted by the present league, and he in- 
sisted that some of the strongest forts in the king- 
dom should be put into his hands. These pro- 
posals excited the national jealousy of the Scots, 
and the characteristic love of independence and 
liberty which we find that people have always 
displayed^. The nation at large became persua- 
ded that Henry VIH., under pretence of a uiiion 
by marriage, nourished, like Edward I. in simi- 
lar circumstances, the purpose of subduing the 
country. The lords who had agreed to assist 
Henry's, views, could be of no use to him, in con- 
sequence of the extravagance of his propositions. 
They told Sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambas- 
sador, frankly, that the nation would not endure 
the surrender of the Clueen's person to Henry's 
chaTge — that their own vassals would not take 
arms for them in such a cause — ^that the old wo- 
men of Scotland, with their distaffs, nay, the 
very stones in the street, wout|^.rise and fight 
against it. 

Henry was with difficulty prevailed Ixpon to 
defer the time for giving to him the custody of 
Qtueeii Mary's person, until she should be ten 
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years old; but even this modified proposition ex- 
cited the greatest jealoasy ; and Sir George Dou- 
glas, Henry's chief advocate, only ventured to 
recommend acquiescence in the King's proposal, 
as a means of gaining time. He told the Scot- 
tish nobles of a certain King who was so fond 
of an ass, that he insisted that his chief physir 
ci an should teach the animal to speak, upon 
pain of being himself put to death* The phy- - 
sician consented to undertake the cure, but gave 
the King to understand that it would be ten 
years before the operation of his medicines 
could take effect. The King permitted him to 
set to work accordingly. Now, one of the phy- - 
sician's friends seeing him busy about tbe ani- 
in&l, expressed his wonder that so wise a mari 
should undertake what was contrary to nature ; 
to which the physician replied, — "Do you not 
see I have gained ten years advantage t If I 
had refused the King's orders, I must have beenX 
instantly put to dea£ ; but as it is, I have tjie 
advantage of a long delay, during whicjhi the 
King may die, the ass may die, or I may die my- 
self. In either of the three cases, I am freed 
from my trouble. Even so,'' said Sir George 
Douglas, " if we agree to this treaty, we avoid 
a bloody and destructive war, and have a long 
period before us, during which the King of 
England, his son Prince Edward, or the infant 
Queen Mary, may either of them die, so that the 
treaty will be broken off." ' Moved by such rea- 
sons, a Parliament, which consisted almost en- 
tirely of the Lords of the English party, con- 
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sonted to the match wHh.EDglaiid, and the Re* 
gciit Arrao also agreed to it. 

But while one part of the Scottish nobles 
adopted the resolution to treat with King Hen- 
ry on hiB own terms, the dueen Mother and 
Cardinal Beaton were at the head of another 
and still more numeroiis faction, who adhered 
to the old religion, and to the anient alliance 
with France, and were, of coarse, directly op- 
posed to the En^ish match. The feeble tern-: 
per of the Regent conteibuted to break off tlie 
treaty which he had subscribed. Within a fort- 
night after he had ratified the conditions of the 
match with England, he reconciled himself to 
the Cardinal and dueen Mother, and joined in 
putting a stop to the proposed marriage. 

The English King, if he could have been 
watchful and patient, might perhaps have 
brought the measure, which was alike impoiHant 
to both countries, once more to bear. But Hen- 
ry, incensed at the Regent's double dealing, de- 
termined for immediate war. He sent a fleet 
and army into the Frith of Forth, which landefl, 
Rnd, finding no opposition, burnt the capital of 
Scotland,, and its sea-port, and plundered the 
country around. Sir Ralph Evers, and Sir Bri- 
an Latoun, were, at the same time, employed in 
making inroads <m the Border, which were of 
the fier^st and most wasteRiI description. The 
account of the ravage is tremendous: In one 
foray they numbered one hundred and nine- 
ty-two towers and houses of defence burnt or 
razed ; four hundred Scots slain, and eight hun» 
dred made prisoners ; ten thousand cattle, twelve 
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thousand sheep, and a thousand horses, dfiv«i] 
away as spoil. Another list gives an accoant of 
the destruction of seven monasteries, or reli- 
gious houses, sixteen castles^ or towers, five 
market towns, two hundred and forty-thiee vil- 
lages, thirteen mills, and three hospitsds, all pull- 
ed down or burnt. 

The exploits of the English leaders might grar 
tify Henry's resentment, but they greatly injoN 
red his interest in Scotland, for all the natives 
became united to repel the invaders ; and eyen 
those that liked the ptoposed match with Eng- 
land best, were, to use an elpression of the 
time^ disgusted with so rough a^ mode of wooing. 
The Douglasses themselves, bound to Henry by 
so many ties, were obliged, on seeing the dis* 
tress and devastation of th6 country, to take 
part, in the war against him, and soob found an 
opportunity to do so. . 

it seems Henry had conferred upon his two 
successful leaders, Evers and Latoun, all the 
lands which thej should be able to conquer upon 
the Border, and, in particular, the fine counties 
of Merse and Teriotdale. — ^' I will write the in* 
strument of possession upon their own bodiel, 
with sharp pens, -and in Uood*ted ink," said tbs 
Earl of Angus, " because they destroyed the 
tombs of my ancestors at the Abbey of Melrose.'.' 
He urged, accordingly, the Regent, or Govern* 
(Mr, afl he was called, Arran, to more towards the 
frontierB to protect them. The Goifernor was 
with difficultypreyailed on to advance southward 
to Melrose, with scarce so many as five hundred 
men in his company^ The English leaders 
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were lying at Jedburgh with five thousand men. 
Three thousand of these were regular soldiers, 
paid by the King of England ; the rest were 
Borderers, amongst whom there were many 
Scottish clans who had taken the red cross, and 
.submitted themselves to the dominion of Eng- 
land. With ihese forces Evers and Latoun 
made a sudden march, to surprise the Governor 
and his handful of men ; but they failed, for the 
Scots retreated beyond the Tweed, to the hilljs 
near Galashiels^ 

The English then prepared to retire to Jed 
burgh, and the Governor, acting by Angus's ad-* 
vice, followed them, and watched their motions. 
In the meantime, succours began to come in to 
the Scottish army. A bold young man, Norman 
Leslie, the master of Rothes, was the first to 
come up, with three hundred horse, from Fife, 
gallantly armed. Afterward the Lord of Buc* 
clench joined them with a few of his clan, who 
arrived at full speed, and assured them the rest 
would be presently on the field. This Border 
chieftain was a man 6f great military sagacity, 
and knew the ground well. He* advised the 
Governor and Angus to draw up their men at 
the foot of a small eminence, and to send their 
horses to the rear. The English, seeing the 
horses of the Scots ascend the hill, concluded 
they were in flight, and turned hastily back to 
attack them, hurrying in confusion, as to an as- 
sured conque.«t. Thus they came in front df the 
Scottish army, who were- closely and firmly 
drawn up, at the very moment when they them- 
selves were in confusion with their hasty -ad* 
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yance. As the Scots began to charge, the Earl 
of Angus, seeing a heron arise out of the 
marsh, cried out, '' Oh that I had mj white 
hawk here, that we might all join battle at 
once!'^ The English, surprised and out of 
breath, having besides the wind in their face, 
and the sun in their eyes^ were completely de- 
. feated, and compelled to take to flight. The 
Scottish Borderers, who had joined them, per- 
ceiving their countrymen to be victorious, threw 
away their red crosses, the distinction which 
they had assumed as subjects of England, and 
fell upon the English, for the purpose of help- 
ing whom they had come to the field. These 
renegades made a pitiful slaughtet, and the 
Scots, in genera], provoked, probably, by the 
late ravages of the English, showed themselves 
so cruel to the vanquished, that they seemed to 
deserve th^ severe blow which the nation soon 
afterward received. Tradition says, that a 
beautiful joung maiden, called Lilliard, follow* 
ed her lover from the little village of Maxton ; 
and when she saw him fall in battle^ rushed her- 
self into the heat of the fight, after slaying se- 
veral of the English. From this female!, they 
call the field of battle Lilliard's Edge to this 
dxy. 

This battle was fought 14th December, 1544. 
A thousand Englishmen were killed, together 
Dfdth their *two leiaders, of whom Evers was bu- 
ried in the Abbey of Melrose, which he had re- 
peatedly plundered and finally biirnt. A great 
many prisoners were made. One was Thomas 
Read, an alderman of the city of London « whom 
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we are surprised to meet with in such a prediea- 
ment. This worthy citizen had, it seems, re- 
fused to pay his share of a benevolence, as it 
was called, that is, of a sum of money, which 
the King demanded from the citizens of Lon- 
don. It seems that though the power of the 
'King could not throw him into jail until he paid 
the money, yet he could force him to go as a« 
soldiei ; and there is a lettec to Lord Erers, di- 
recting that Read should be subjected! la all the 
rigours and bardskipB, of the service, that he 
might know what soMi^s suffered, and be more 
rei^y anothei time to assint the Ring witik mo- 
ney to pay Iheni. It kr to be supposed, that the 
Alderman bad a large ransom to pay to the 
Scotsman who had tlM good luek to get him fc>r 
a prisoner. 

Henry VIIL was ^lAremeAy offended at this 
defeat of Lilliord'e Edge, or Ancrsn»*moor, as h 
is frequently called, and vented his displeasure in 
menftoes against llie Barl <^ Angus, notwith- 
standing their oonnexion by the Sarins marriage 
with the King^s sisten Ai^s treated the threats 
of the English monarch with contempt. ^' Is our 
rayal brother-in-law,*' he said, ** angry with me 
for being a good Scotsman, and for revenging 
upon Ralph Evers the destruction of my ance^^ 
tofs* tomba at Afekose f They were better men 
than he, and I could in honour do no less. And 
wiU he take my life for that? Little does King 
Henry know the skirt» of Cairntable (a moun-^ 
tain near Douglas Castle;) I can keep myself 
thcare against all bis English host.*' 

The truth is, that, at no period of their histoh. 
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ry, had the Scottish people ever been more «t< 
tached to France, and more alienated from £q^i> 
landj than now; the proposed match between 
the joung Queen and the English PriAce of 
Wales being generallj regarded with abhorieoce« 
which was chiefly owing to the TiAdictive lod 
fiirious Hianner in whioA Henxjr conducted the 
war. Of all the Scottiah joobles who had ori* 
ginally belonged to the EttgUeh party, LeonoK 
alone contlBued friendhr to Henry ; iuod he i>e<i 
Ing obliged to fly into Jdigland^ the Kiag cAHsed 
hino to marry Lady Margaret Vojj^I^ mughtsr^ 
of his sister Margaret, by her ^cond 'husband^ 
the Earl of Angus, a&d of eouj«e the King'^ 
niece. Their sod was the imhuppj Henry Loi4 
Oarnley^ of whom we jihall have much to My 
hereafter. 

The Ki&g of France now sent a powerful b«dy 
of auxiliary troops to the assistance ^ the Scots^. 
besides considerable supplies of flaoney, which 
enabled tbem to retaliate the Bn^iah ravages, ao 
that the Borders on both Jiides were fearfiilly 
wasted. A peace at lem^th^ in Jiina 1546| end* 
ed a war in which both couotriea auflered se- 
verely, without tidier attaintsg any dmsive ad* 
vantage. 

The Scottish ajSTairs were now managed almost 
entirely by Cardinal Beaton^ a stitesman, ajsi we 
before observed, of great abUities^ but a bigoted 
Catholic, and a man <if a severe and cruel tem^ 
per. He bad gained entire influence over the 
Regent Arran, and had prevailed upon that fickle 
nobleman to abandon the Pi^eteatant doctrines^ 
re€onc3e hiniself to the Church of Rome^ and 
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give Way to the prosecution of the heretics, as 
the Protestants were stiil called. Many cruel- 
ties were exercised, but that which excited pub- 
lic feeling to the highest degree, was the* barba- 
rous death of George Wishart. 

This martyr to the cause of Reformation was 
a man of honourable birth, great wisdom and 
eloquence, and of primitive piety, jfle preached 
the doctrines of the Reformed religion with zeal 
and with success, and was for some time protect- 
ed against the efforts of the vengeful Catholics by 
the Barons "who had become converts to the Pro- ' 
testant faith. At length, however, he fell into 
the hands of the Cardinal, being surrendered to 
him by Lord Both well, and was conveyed to the 
Castle of Saint Andrews, a strong fortress- and 
palace belonging to the Cardinal as Archbishop, 
and there thrown into a dungeon. Wishart was 
then brought to a public trial, for heresy, before 
the Spiritual Court; where the Cardinal presided. 
He was accused of preaching heretical doctrine 
by two priests, called Lauder and OHphant, 
whose outrageous violence was strongly contrast- 
ed with the patience and presence of mfnd shown 
by the prisoner. He appealed to the authority 
of the Bible against that of the Church of Rome, 
but his judges were little disposed to listen to his 
arguments, and he was condemned to be burnt 
alive. The place of execution was opposite to 
the stately castle of the Cardinal, and Beaton 
himself sat upon the walls, which were hung 
with tapestry, to behold the death of his here- 
tical prisoner. Wishart was then brought oui 
and fastened to a stake with iron chains, lie 
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was clad in a buckram garment, and several bj^gs 
of gunpowder were tied around his body, to has- 
ten the operation of the fire. A quantity of fa- 
gots were disposed around the pile. While he 
stood in expectation of his cruel death, he cast 
his eyes towards his enemy the Cardinal, as he 
§at on the walls of the castle enjoying the dread- 
ful scene. 

** Captain," he said to him who commanded 
the guard, ''may God forgire yonder man, who 
lies so proudly on the wall — within a few days 
he shall be seen lying there in as much shame as 
he now shows pomp and vanity." 

The pile was then fired, the powder exploded, 
the fire arose, and Wishart was dismissed by a 
painful death to a blessed immortality in the 
next world. . . 

Perhaps the last words- of Wishart^ which 
seemed to contain a prophetic spirit, incited 
some men to rQvenge his death. At any rate, 
the burning of Wishart greatly increased the 
public detestation against the Cardinal, and a 
dari&ff man stood forth to gratify the general de- 
sire, mr putting him to death* This was Nor- 
man Leslie, called the master of Rothes, the 
same who led the men of Fife at the battle of 
Ancram*Moor. It appears, that besides his share 
of the common hatred to the Cardinal as a per? 
secutor, he had some private Feud or cause of 
quarrel yith him. With no more than sixteen 
men, Leslie undertook to assault the Cardinal in 
his own castl^, among his numerous guards and 
domestics. It chfinced that, as many workmen 
were still employed in labouring upon the forti- 
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ficatioBS of the casdfi, the wicket of the castle* 
gate was open early in the morning, to admit 
them to their work. The consfHrators took ad- 
vantage of this, and obtained possession of the 
entrance. Having thus gained admittance, they 
seized upon the i&mestics of the Cardinal, and 
turned tliem one by opd out of the castle, then 
hastened to the Cardinal's chamber, who had 
fastened the door. He ?efiised ch^n entrance, 
until they threatened to «]^y fire, when, learn- 
ing that Norman Leslie was witiiout, be at length 
undid tJie door^ and askod Ibr mercy. M^fille, 
one of the conspirators, told htm, he should oniy 
hare sooh mercy as he had extended to GFeorge 
Wtshart, and the other servants of Ood, who 
had been slain by his orders. He tlien^ with his 
sword pointed to his breast, bid the Cardinal say 
his prayers to God, for his last hour was come 
The con^rators now proceeded to stab tiieir 
victim, uid aflerward dragged the dead body to 
the walls, to show it to the citizens of Saint An- 
drews, his di^ts and dependents, fvho cano iv 
fury to demand what had become of their Bishop. 
Thus his dead body redly came to lie with (^n 
sham^^ upon the very battlements of his own cas- 
tle, wliere he had sat in triumph to see Wisharfs 
execution^ 

Many persons who disapproved of this most 
unjustifiable action, were yet glad that this proud 
Cardinal, who had sold the country in some 
measure to France, was at length removed 
Some individuals, who assuredly would not have 
assisted in the slaughter, joined those who had 
^n the Cardinal in the diefence of the castle^ 
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The Regent hastened to besiege the place^ which, 
suppflied by England with monej, engineers, and 
proviMons, was able to resist the Scottish army 
for five months. France, however^ sent to S<}ot- 
land a fleet and an army, with engineers better 
acquainted with the art of attacking strong places 
thaa those of the Scottish nation. The castle 
was, therefore, surrendered. The principal de- 
fenders of it were sent to France, and there for 
some time employed as galley-slaves. The com- 
mon people made a song qpon the event, of which 
the burthen was — 

^^Piiests, oontent yoo now, 
And, priests, content you now, 
Since Nonnan and his company 
% Have filled the galleys foa." 

Shortly after this tragical incident, King Hen 
ry VIII. of England died. But his impatient 
and angry spirit continued to influence the coun- 
cils of the nati<Hi under the Lord Protector So- 
merset, who resolved to take the same violent 
measures to compel the Scots to give their younff 
Queen in marriage to Edward VI., of which 
Henry had set an example. A chosen and well* 
disciplined army of eighteen thousand men, well 
supplied with all necessaries, and supported by 
an armed fleet, invaded Scotland on the eastern 
frontiOT. The Scots assembled a force of almost 
double the number of the invaders, but, as usual, 
unaccustomed to act in uniod together, or to 
follow the commands of a single general. Ne- 
vertheless, they displayed at the commencement 
of the campaign sorae military skill. They post- 
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ed their army behind the river Esk, near Mus- 
selburgh, a village about six miles from Edin* 
burgh, and there seemed determined to await the 
advance of the English. 

The Duke 6f Somerset, Regent of England, 
and general of the invading army, was now in a 
state of difficulty. The Scots were too strongly - 
posted to be attacked with hope of success, and I 
it is probable the English must have retreated 
with dishonour, had not their enemies. In one of 
those fits of impatience which caused so many 
national calamities, abandoned their position. 

Cojifiding in the numbers of his army, the 
Scottish Regent (Earl of Arran) crossed the 
Esk, and thus gave the English the advantage 
of the ground, they being drawn up on the top 
of a sloping eminence. The Scots formed in 
their usual order. They were armed with broad- 
\flWords of ah admirable form and temper, and a 
coarse handkerchief was worn in double and tri- 
ple folds round the neck, — ^' not for cold," says 
an old historian, " but for cutting." Especially, 
each man carried a spear of eighteen feet long. 
When drawn up they stood close together, the 
first rank kneeling on one knee, and pointing 
their spears towards the enemy. The rank im- 
-mediately behind stooped a little, and the others 
stood upright, presenting their lances over tlie 
heads of thcfir comrades, and holding them with 
the but-end placed against their foot, the point 
opposed to the bfeast of the enemy. So that the 
Scottish ranks were so completely defended by 
the close order in virhich they stood, and by tie 
length of their lances, that to charge them aoem 
» I 
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ed to be as rash as to oppose your bare hand to 
a hedgehog's bristles. 

The battle began by the English cavalry, un- 
der the Lord Gray, rushing upon th6 close array 
of the Scots. They stoc^ fast, menacing the 
horsemen with their pikes, and calling, *' Come 
on, ye heretics T' The charge was dreadful ; 
but as the spears of the English horse were much 
shorter than those of the Scottish infantry, .they 
had greatly the worst of the encounter^ and were 
beaten off with the toss o& many men. The 
Duke of Somerset commanded Lord Gray to re* 
new the charge, but Gray replied, h^ might as 
well bid him charge a castle-walK By the ad- 
vice of the Earl of Warwick, a body of archers 
and musketeers was employed instead of horse- 
men. The thick order of the Scots exposed 
them to insufferable loss from these missiles, so 
that the Earl of Angus, who commanded the van- 
guard, made an oblique movement to avoid the 
shot ; but the main body of the Scots unhappily 
mistook this movement for. b flq^ht, and wete 
thrown into .confusion. The van then fled also, 
and the Eoelish horse returning to the attack, 
and their inmntry pressing forward, the victory 
was gained with very little trouble. The Scots 
attempted no farther resistance, and the slaugh- 
ter was venr great, because the river Esk lay be- 
tween the fugitives and a place of safety. The 
losa was excessive. For ntpre than five miles 
the fields were covered with the dead, and with 
(the spears, shields, and swords, which the flying 
aildiers had cast away, that they might run the 
IhIAt. Thedav wa« equally disgraceful and di»» 
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astrous ; so tliat the field of Pinkre, tts k was the 
last great defeat which th« Scots receiFed* from 
the Ehglbh, wu also one of the most eaJamitous. 
It was fbaght apon 10th September, 1$4T. 

It seemed to be' decreed, io those uvhappjr 
national war?, that the EngKol^. shonlcf often be 
Me to win grei^ Tictories over tfte Scott, but I 
that they sfacmid iie?er derire any permaneHt «d'> 
vantage from their successes. The battle of 
Pinkie, far from paying the way to a nMrriage be- 
tween Queeir Mary and Edward the Sixth, which 
was the object of Somerset's expedttion, irritated 
and alarmed the fScoiB to- stsch a degree, that they 
resolved to prevent the poasibilitj of such a 
union, by marrying their yomig mistress with 
the Dauphm^ thut is, the eldest son^ of the King 
of France, and sending her to be bred up at iHae 
French court. T!ie great object of the EngKsh 
government was thus rendered unattainable: 
But the Scots had Ifttle occasion lor triumph. 
The union with France, which they so hastily 
and. rashly ailopted,. brought a new and long 
series of ruinous consequences upon the county. 

Scotland, however, enjoyed the immediate ad- 
vantage of a considerable auxiliary force of 
French soldiers; under an officer named IPEsse, j 
lyho rendered materia! assistance in recover iirg 
several forts and castles which had fallen into 
the hands of the English after the battle of Pin- 
kie, and in which they had left garrisons. The 
presence of these armed strangers gave great fa- 
cilities for carrying into accomplishment the trea- 
ty with France. The Regent was gratified by 
the Dukedom of €hateH^erault« conferred on hiAi 
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hy th» French King, with a consi<lerabIe pension^ 
ia order to induce bim to consent' to the maich. 
The young dueen was embarked on board the 
French galleys in Jnly 1548, accompanied b} 
foor yoting ladies of quality of her own age, 
deslioed to be her playfellows^ in chUdhood, and 
heir companions when she grew up. They all 
bore the same name with their miatresis, and 
were called the ^^oeeo's Marie?* 

The infant Queen being ibu/» tri^nsferred to 
Franoe^ her mother^Mary of Guise, the wi^ow 
of James Y., Kad the address to g^t l^ers^lf tra- 
ced at the bead of affairs in l^otlaaijt The 
Duke of Chate3>heraAilt, aa we m^st now t^rn) 
the Earl ef Arran, akvaya flexible in his di^ppsi- 
tion, was pceTiailed ufK>n to r^ngn the office oi 
R^ent, whidi was o^eupied by the Q,Meeii 
Dowager, whoi displayed a considierable degrer 
of wisdom and caution in the administration of 
the kingdom. Most nie^ wondered a^t the faci- 
lity with whi^ the DuJse of Ghateltera^ilt^ him- 
self so near in relation to Une thfone, ha4. given 
place to Mary of Guise $ but none W4/s m much 
offisnded as the Duke^s n^jkural rbrotlier, who had 
sttcooeded Beaton as Arohfa^hop of St. Ai^(h;^ws. 
He exclaimed, wiih open indecency, against the 
laean spirit of his brelher,.whQ ha4 th^s given 
away tbe power of Aegejtf, when tl^ere was but 
« ** squalling girl-' betwixt him and the crpwn. 

The dueen Regent, thus established in au-^ 
thcnrity, endearoured to secure herself by dimi- 
nishing the power of the Scottish nobles, and 
increasing that of the crown. For this purpose, 
sh^ proposed that a tax should be levied on tlike 

▼OL. II .6 
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country at large, to pay hired soldiers to -fight, 
instead of trusting the defence of the country 
to the noblemen and their retainers. This pro- 
posal was exceedingly ill received by the Scot- 
tish Parliament. " We will fight for our fami- 
lies and our country/' they said, ** bejLter than 
any hir^ling8 can do — Our fathers did so^ and 
we will follow iheir example." The E^rl of An- 
gus being checked for coming to Parliament 
with a. thousand horse, contrary to a proclama- 
tion of the Queen Regent, that none should tra- 
vel with more than their usual household train, 
answered jestingly,- ** That the knaves would 
not leave him ; and that he would be obliged to 
the Queen, if she could put him on any way of 
being rid of tlfttn, for they consume^ his beef 
and his ale." She had equally bad Buccess, 
when she endeavoured to persuade the Earl to 
give her up his strong castle of Tantallon, un- 
der pretence of putting a garrison there to de- 
fend it against the English. At first he answer- 
ed indirectly, as if he spoke to a hawk which he 
held on his fist, and was feeding at the time, 
"The devil," said he, "is in the greedy gled 
(kite !> Will she never be full V* The Queen, 
not choosing to take this hint, continued to 
urge her request about the |[arrison. " The cas- 
tle, madam," he replied, " is yours at command ; 
but, by St. Bride of Douglas, I must be the cap- 
tain, and t will keep it for you as well as any 
one you will put into it." The other noble8 
held^ similar opinions to those of Angus, and 
would l}y no means yield to the proposal of levy- 
ing any hired troops, who, as they feared^ ihfglu 
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be empiojed at tfio pleasure of the Qdeen Re- 
gent ta diminish the Uberties of the kingdom. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doctrines in 
-Scotland strengthened the Scottish nobles in 
their disposition to ma&e a stand against' the 
Queen Regent's desire to augment her power. 
]|fany great nobles, and a still greater proporti<5n ' 
of the smaller barons, had embraced the reform- 
ed c^inions ; and the preaching of John Knox, 
a man of great courage, zeal, and talents, made 
converts daily from the Catholic faith. 

The Queen Regent, though herself a zealous 
Catholic, had for some time tolerated, and even 
encouraged, the Protestant party, because they 
supported her interest against' that ^f the Ha- 
miltons ; but a course of politics had been adopt- 
ed in France, by her brothers of the House of 
Cruise, which occasioned her to change her con- 
duct in this respect. 

Tou may remember, that Edward TI. suc- 
ceeded to his father Henry. He adopted the 
Protestant faith, and completed the Reformation 
which his father began. But he died early, and 
was succeeded by his sister Mary of England, 
daughter of Henry Till, by his first wife, Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, whom he divorced under pre- 
text of scruples of conscience. This Mary en- 
deavoured to bring back the Catholic religion, 
and enforced the laws against heresy with die 
utmost rigour. Many persons were burnt in 
her reign, and hence she has been called the 
Bloody Queen Mary. She died, however, afler 
^ short and unhappy reign, and her sister Eliza- 
beth ascended the throne with the general aa- 
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mn\ of 9^1 Ihe people of £iigl^nii« Th^.^^Oio- 
lic^ pf £wr0igii couoiriefly liowevep, and futfUdn- 
j«^y li^efie of FfMiCQ, objsoled lo fiiizAbtth's 
^hlp A9 ^h0 <9i)9Wfi. E3i«UM»tii was Hemn^s 
4iattf bt^ )>y bipf^oQud wife, Anna Biuil^ii. Nm, 

di*r<^9 x^r <;),«i96n C^t1i9ri!4iQ.i>r 40 th^ mmmgt 
of Ai^ii9 fkiUeifi, the P^tMm Wfi9d« Ihttfib- 
;^l^)]pth mvist be^xmsid^r^d a9 Ul€^Uw»l?« nod «b 
b»?iDgy therefpre, QQ )awM rigbt t^ sq^oeieii lo 
the throne, ivbich, f» Henry VIII, hW w Qtber 
pbU4t m^iat, tbev f^ooteiided, des^Mid qpon 
Q^een Mwy of Scotland, ^ th^ gra^d-dftilgbtcwr 
Qf Mwgar^t, Hepry'ft sister, vlfe pf .J«l^i#^ IV. 
pf SjpotUqd, ^d;tbe i^ext lawful hw, ni^co^tlipg 
Xq their ^r^uipenio to ber deceased grandunqle. 

The f^QOfX pf Fr^QO, a^t coqsiclering tW 
thjQ English tb^msely^s were to be held the hf^ 
judges of the title of their ownQueisD, rQ9plve4» 
-in an .eyil hour, iP PM^ forward this claim pf the 
'3po^ti9h Qrueen to the English crown. Money 
wSijS coiQe4» aiid plate wrought, in which Mary, 
with ber husband F^rancis the Dauphin, assii- 
pied thp ^tyle, title, and armorial bearings of 
EngUnd, as well as Scotland ; and thus l9^id th^ 
first fojundajtion for that deadly hatred betweeq 
Elizabeth and Mary, which, as you will he^ir 
oy and by, j^ to su^h fatal consequences. 

dpeen Elizabeth, finding Franpe was dispe- 
lled to challenge her title to the crown of Eng- 
(V^d, prepared to snppprt it witb a^H the bravery 
and wisdom pf her character. Her first laboui* 
WM to re-^stab^ish the Heformed religion upon 
the same footing that Edward VI. had assigned 
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to it and to destroj the Roman Catholic establbhh 
mentSy which her predecessor Mary had endear 
' Toured to replace. As the Catholics of Firaooe 
and Scotland were her natural eoenieSt and al- 
tempted to set up the right of Queen M«ry as 
preferable to her own, so she was sure to find 
friends in the Btot^staHts of Bootihuid, wfaei coiM 
not fail to entertain respect^ and erven Sfieottoti, 
fbf a Prfticess, who Wfts )ust)]f tegaided Us th6 
protectress df ftk6 I^rot^tdnt cause thfooghoift 
all Europe. 

When, thetefbi^i these thUb^ took place 
lA Engird, the Queen Regent at the instigap 
lion of het biibthers tif the HeviSe of Gutse^ b«- 
^h once mbfe tb perse<nite th<e Prot^stiMtts in 
Seotifrnd ; while theft leudei^ tiit%e4 ths^ eyes 
to £li^dbeth (of p¥ote<ition( ei6Untl«flT and. assisti- 
ance ; all of which ^he WiiS e^Hy <)Ksd<Med tb 
re^det \6 ^ patty, ^hi;)3e cacrse tet^t^ tih the 
sanie gtdulbds With hei* otm. Thus, whae Fft^Ace 
made a tain pfeteiiCe of clkimtig the kingdom 
of England in the name df Maty, and appealed 
for assistance to the Entfli&h Catfaeficaf, Eliza- 
beth far more efifectdaliyindf eased the latemal 
diSsentiotis of Scotland, by espdtising the (^ause 
of the Pl'oiestanis of that cou&try. 

1%ese Scottish Protestants no l6ftg^r ednsist- 
ed Solely of a few studious or refleefiii^ ilient 
ithose indulgence in speculation had led theitt to 
adopt peculiar opinions ill religion, and who 
could be dragged before the spiritual courts,.iined« 
iinprisonadf plundered, banished, 6t burnt at 
pleasure. The Reformed cause had been now 
adopted by many of the principal nobility^ and 
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being the eause, at once, of rational religion and 
legitimate freedom, it was generally embraced 
by those who were most distinguished for wisdom 
and pablic spirit. 

Among the -converts to the Protestant faith, 
was a natural son of the late King James V., 
who, being designed for the church, was at this 
time called Lord James Stewart, the Prior of 
St. Andrews, hot was afterward better known 
by tlw title of the Earl of Murray. He was a 
young nobleman of great parts, brave and skil- 
ful in war, and in peace a lover of justice, and 
a friend to the liberties of his country^ . His 
wisdom, good moral conduct, and the zeal he 
expressed for .the Reformed religion, occasioned 
his being the most active leader among the Lords 
of the Congregation, as the leaders of the Pro* 
testant party Wfere now called. \ 

The Qrueen Regent, more in compliance with 
the wishes of her brothers than tier own inclina- 
tion, which was gentle and moderate, began the 
quarrel by commanding the Protestant preach- 
ers to be summoned to a court of justice at Stir- 
ling, upon 10th May, 1559 ; but such a concourse 
of friends and favourers attended them, that the 
Q#een Regent was glad to put a stop to the 
trial, on condition they should not enter tne town. 
Yet she broke this promise, and had them pro- 
claimed outlaws for not appearing, although they 
had been stopped by her own command. Both 
parties then prepared for hostilities ; and an in- 
cident happened which exalted their animosity, 
while it gave to the course of the Reformation a 
peculiar colour of zealous passion 
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The Protestants had made their principal 
head-quarters at Perth, where they had already 
commenced the public exercise of their religion: 
John Knox, whose eloquence we have already 
mentioned, had pronounced a vehement sermon 
against the sin of idolatry, in which he did not 
spare those reproaches' which the Queen Regent 
deserved for her late iHreach of faith. 

When his discourse was finished, and while 
the minds of the hearers were still agitated by 
Its effects, a friar produced a little glass case, or 
tabernacle, containing the imagesof saints, which 
he required the by-standers to worship. A boy 
who was present exclaimed, ** that was gross and 
sinful idolatry.'' The priest, as incautious in 
his passion as ill-timed in his devotion, struck 
the boy a blow ; and the lad, in revenge, threw 
a stone, which broke one of the images. Im- 
mediately all the people began to cast stones, not 
only at the images, but at the fine painted win- 
dows, and finally, pulled down the altars, defaced 
the ornaments ef the church, and nearly destroy- 
ed the whole building. This example was fol- 
lowed in other places ; and we have to regret th%t 
many beautiful buildings fell a sacrifice to the 
fury of the lower orders, and were either totally 
destroyed, or reduced to piles of shapeless ruins. 

The Reformers of the better class did not 
countenance these extremities, although, the 
common people had some reason for the line of 
riolence they pursued, besides their own natural 
inclination to tumultuary proceedings. One 
great point in which the Catholics and Protes- 
tants differed was, that the former reckoned the 
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churches as places hallowed and sacred in their 
own character, which it ^as a highly meritorious 
duty to ornament and adorn with every species 
of studied iieanty of architecture. The Scottish 
Protestants, on the ooalirary, regarded them as 
mere buildings of «tone and lime, having no es- 
pecial claim to respect when the divine service 
was finished. The defiicing, therefore, tindeveti 
destroying, the splondid Catholic churcfaeS) soem- 
ed to the early raformors the reiidiest mode of 
testifying their eeal agaioBt the auperstitions of 
Popery. There was a degree of poliey in pul^ 
ing down the abbeys and monasteries, with the 
cells and iodgings made for the «eGomraodation 
of the monks. ** Pull dowtt the nests^" said 
John KaoZ) ** and the rooks will fly off." Bdt 
this maxim did not app^y td the buildings Used 
for public worship. Respecting Utese^ at least, 
it would have been betteir to have followed the 
example of the citizeiM ot Glasgow^ who drl^w 
out in arms, when the tedltitude w^r« about to 
destroy the High Church ^ that city» aiid^ while 
they agreed with the more aealoos in removing 
all the emblems of popish worship^ i^isted that 
the building itself should r^maib UAinjured^ and 
be applied to the ude of a Protestant chufch. 

On the wholej however^ though many fine 
buildings were destroyed itk SeoUand, ifi the first 
fury of the Reformation, it is better that the 
country should want these o^naknents^ than that 
they should have been preserved entire^ with the 
retention of the corrupt and superstitious doo- - 
trines which had been taught in them. 

The demolition of the chui-ch^fc and saored 
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bttildingB augmeBted the Qoeen Regent's dis- 
pleasure against the Lords of the Gongregatioii, 
and at length both parties^ took the field. The 
Protestant nobles wero at the head of their ini^ 
merous followers ; the Queen etriefly reMed upofi 
a small but seleet bod|f of FYenotlF troops. TIk; 
war was not very viotenftly carried on, for tiio 
side of the Reformers beeanie every day stronger. 
The Duke of ChatelherauVt, the first nobleman 
in Scodand^ a second time eepoused t4ie cause 
of the Ce/ngregalfon^ and Maitland of Let hittgtoD , 
ond of the wisest staHssnfett in Khfe kkigdonfl, took 
the same course. At tike same iinAe, although 
the Lords fo«md it easy t6 bivng together larg^e 
bodies of men, yet they had not tSe money or 
means necessary to keep them together for a long 
time, while the French- veteran soldiers were al* 
way» rei(^y to take advantage when the Reform- 
ed leaders were obliged to diminish their force;;. 
Their difficulties became gfealer when the Queen 
Regent showed her design to fortify strongly the 
town of Leith and t^e adjacent island of Incft- 
Keithy and placed heir French soldiers in garri- 
son there ; so that, being in possession of that 
seaport, she might at all times, when she saw 
occasion, introduce an addkfional number of 
foreigners. 

Unskilled in the art of oondocting sieges; and 
toUUy without money, the Lords of the Congre- 
gation had recourse to the assistance of England; 
and for the first time an Engli^ fteei and army 
a]^oached the territofies of Scotland^ by sea 
and land, not with the purpose of invasion, as 

used to be the ca&e of old, but to assiati the na^ 
a* 
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tion in its resistance to the arms of Fraacey and 
the religion of Rome. 

The English ariny was soon joined by the 
Scottish Lords of the Congregation, and advan- 
cing to Leith, laid siege to the town, .which was 
most valorously defended by the FrenQh sol- 
diers, who seem to have displayed a degree of , 
ingenuity in their defence which for a long time 
resisted every efibrt of tl^e besiegers. Tbey 
were, however, blockaded by the English fleet, 
so that no provisions could be received from sea ; 
and as on land they were surrounded by a con- 
siderable army, provisions became so scarce, 
that they were obliged to feed upon horse-flesh. 

In the meantime, their mistress, the Clueen 
Regent, had retired into the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, where grief, fatigue, and disappointed 
expectations, threw her into an illQess, of which 
she died, on 10th of June 1560. - The French 
troops in Leith were now reduced to extremity, 
and Francis and Mary determined upon making 
peace in Scotland at the expense of most im- 
portant concessions to the Reformed party. 
They agreed that, instead of naming a new re- 
gent, tfie government should be devolved upon a 
Council of Government chosen by Parliament ; 
they passed an act of Indemnity, as it is^called, 
that is, an act pardoning all offences cQmmitted 
during these wars ; and they left the subject of 
religion to be disposed of as the Parliament 
should determine, which was, in fact, giving the 
full power to the Reformed party. All foreign 
troops, on both sides, were to be withdrawn ac« 
cordingly. 
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England, and especially Queen Elizabeth, 
gained a great point by this treaty, for it recog- 
nized, in express terms, the tiile of that Princess 
to the throne ; and Francis and Mary bound 
themselves to lay aside ail claim to the kingdom 
of England, together with the arms and emblems 
of English sovereignty which they had assumed 
and borne. 

The Parliament of Scotland 1>eing assembled, 
it was soon seen that the Reformers possessed 
the power and inclination to direct all its resolu- 
tions upon the subject of religion. They con- 
demned unanimously the whole fabric of Pope- 
ry, and adopted, instead of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, the tenets contained in a Con* 
fession, or avowal, of Faith, drawn up by the 
most popular of the Protestant divines. Thus 
the whole religions constitution of the Church 
was at once altered. 

There was one particular in which the Scot- 
tish reformers greatly dijSered from those of Eng- 
land. The English monarch, who abolished the 
power of the Pope, had established that of the 
Crown as the visible Head of the Church of 
England. The meaning of this phrase is, not 
that the King has the power of altering the reli- 
gious doctrines of the Church, but only that he 
should be the chief of the government in Church 
aflfkirs, as he was always in those of the State. 
On the contrary, the Reformed ministers of ^ 
Scotland renounced the authority of any inter- 
ference of the civil magistrate, whether subject 
or sovereign, in the affairs of the Church, which 
was governed by a court of delegates chosen from 
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its own members, assisted by a certain Bumber 
of the laity, forming what is called a GeneraJ 
Assembly. The Scottish Refi>rmers disclaimed 
also the divisioB of the clergy into the various 
ranks of bishops, deans, prebendaries, and other 
oksses of the clerical order. They discarded 
this subordination of ranks, tho«igh retained ia 
the English Protestant Church, maintaining, that 
each clergyman intruBted with a charge of souls 
was upon a level in every r^pect with the |-est 
of his brethren* They reprobated, in pariiculajr^ 
the order of Qishdp as holding a place in the 
National Councili or Parliament, and asserted^ 
that meddling in secular affairs was in itself im- 
proper for their office, aad naturally led to tbe 
usurpation over men's consciences, which had 
been the. chief abomination of the Church of 
Rome. The laity of Scotland, and particularly 
the great nobility, saw with pleaaore the readi- 
O0se of the ministers to resign all their preten- 
sions to worldly rank and consequence, which 
had been insisted upon by the Roman Catholics 
^rgy ; 4tnd made their self-denying abjuration 
of titles and worldly business a reason for limitiQ;g 
the subsistence which they were to derive fr^oi 
the funds. of the Church, to the smallest possible 
sum. of annual stipend, whilst they appropriated 
the rest 40 themselves without scruple. 

It remained to dispose of th^ wealth l«A#y 
enjoyed by the Catholki clergy, who were 8U|h 
posed to be possessed of half of the revenue -of 
Scotknd, so &r as it arose from land. Koox 
imd the other Reformed clergy had fbrmied « 
plao for the decent mainlenance of a K«4iomt 
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Church out of the^e exteainve innds^ apd pn^ 
})08ed9 that what mighl bt deemed more than 
sufficient lor tius purpoBe ciiould be expc^nded 
upon hospitals, Bclu>oifl, ttniveiBftiBt, and piaces 
ofWucatioB. But the Lonb wbo had netztd 
the revenues of the chulxli were de^r«tii«d not 
to part with the spoil thev had obtainad, and 
those whom the preachers had found most act- 
ive in destroying Popery, were wonderfully cold 
when it was proposed to ^em to surrender the 
lands they had seized upon for their own use. 
The scheme of John Knox was, they said, a 
" devout imagination/' a visionary scheme, which 
showed the goodness of the preacher's intentions, 
but which it was impossible to carry into practice* 

When Francis and Mary, who had ixQW be- . 
come King and Queen of France,:heard Itiatthe 
Scottish Parliament had totally altered the reli- 
gion, and changed the forms of the National 
Church from Catholic to Protestant, they were 
extremely angry ; and had the King lived, it is 
most likely they would have refused to consent to 
this great innovation, and preferred rekindling 
the war by sending a new army of French into 
Scotland. But- if they meditated such a mea- 
sure, it was entirely prevented by the death of 
Francis II., 4th Dec^ember, 1560. 

During her husband's life, Mary had exer- 
cised a- great authority in France, for she pos- 
sessed unbounded influence over his mind. A fler 
his death, and the accession of* Charles his bro* 
ther, that interest and authority were totally end- 
ed. It must hare been painful to a lofly mind 
like Mary^s thus to endure coldness and neglect 
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ill the place where she had met with honour and 
obedience. She retired, therefore, from the 
court of France, and determined to return to 
her native kingdom of Scotland ; a resolution 
most natural in itself, but which became the in- 
troduction to a long and melancholy tale of mis^ 
fortulies. 
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Queen Mary*.s Return to Scotland — Happy 
Commencement of her Reign — Expedition 
against Huntly — Negotiations vnth Eliza' 
heth of England concerning a second Mar- 
riage — Marriage of Mary and Damky. 

Mart Stewart, the Queen Dowager of 
France and the hereditary Queen of Scotland, 
was, without any exception, the most beautiful 
and accomplished woman of her time. Her 
countenance was lovely ; she was tall, well-form* 
ed, elegant in all her motions, skilled iii the ex- 
ercises of riding and. dancing, and possessed of 
all the f(^male accomplishments, which were in 
fashion at the period. . Her education in France 
had been carefully attended to, and she had pro- 
fited by the opportunities of instruction she En- 
joyed. She was mistress of several languages 
and understood state-affairs, in which her hus- 
band had often used her advice. The beauty of 
Mary was enhanced by her great condescension, 
and by the good-humour and gayety which she 
sometimes carried to the verge of excess. Her 
youth, for she was only eighteen when she re- 
turned to Scotland, increased the liveliness of 
her disposition. The Catholic religion, in which 
she had been strictly educated, was a great ble- 
mish in the eyeis of her people ; but on thci whole 
the nation expected her return with more hope 
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and joy, than Mary herself entertained at the 
thought of exchanging the fine cliinate of France 
and the gayties of lUi court,, lor the rough tem- 
pests and turbulent politics of her native country. 

Mary set sail from France 16th August, 1561 
The EnglisU fifeet weve- at sea,.ftndl there k 
great reason to lM&ev« that thef kad » piirpoee 
of intercepting the Cki^s^ of Soots^ as a neigli- 
hour whose retuta wa» dreEdad by Slixabeth. 
Occupied with* uuuoam, t^nekoiixtgaiy the Queen 
remained on the deck of her ejJIey, gazing on 
the coaal» af FraAide. Mornng &imd Mr in 
the same oocnpalion ; and -ivheBt thsj vanished 
Troni: her eyes, she eacalfmned in Mormftr,. ** Fare- 
well, fasewelly Ikappy FnuMe;^! sfaail newer see 
thee more!'* 

She passeii the En^rtiah fleetf ander cover of a 
mist, aiid armFed. at. JLeitb vponttfae 90th Au* 
gust, where litjJe er. bq prepaBatibn hud been 
made to receive: her^ Such ef the nobles as 
were in the capital^, heetened toveeeive her, and 
convey her to Holysoed, the piiace.of her an- 
cestors. Horses were seat to bf ing. her and her 
train to Edinburgh ; bu4f they were wretched po- 
nies, and had such tattered fovniture and aceour 
trements, that, poor V/^y^ whan.' she ^ught of 
the splendid paliveyeandriohapartinants at the 
court of Fiaaae, caokl not foibear shedding 
tears. The people: were^ however, in their way , 
rejoiced to see: her; and about two hundred oi- 
tizetis of Edinbargh, eaeh' doing his best upon 
a three-stringed fiddle; played below her window 
all night, by way of weloome^-^i noisy serenade, 
which deprived her of sleop after Iier fhtlgQ^. 
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She took it as it wad meant n^vertlieiess, and 
expressed her thahks to the perpetrators of this 
mistuned and mistimed conceit Mary iiod ini- 
mediate! J after her arrival n epecimen of tbe re« 
ligfioiis Keal of (mt Reformed qafafecu. Bim had 
ordeind mass to be perCbrnied >j « Popish ttit* 
clesiastic in her own chapel| httil the popular itk* 
digmrtion was ao tatieh excsted^ that but ftir ihe 
intetftf ence of her ilvtural brotb^i the Prior of 
Bt. Andrews, on whofli ifbe ^teferred that tiller 
the pn«sl Would hav« biien moird^ed ott hit oWn 
aliur^ 

Mary behaved wiih tdmiral^ pNiden^ 4t this 
period of her reigfi« ^e tM^faHniM tte <sominou 
people hy hM grhi&k %a4 oNMideeoeaiskm, and 
while she sa«# in 4BOtitt6ll/ mnvMjf employed in 
some feiMil^ work^ 6h« gRitood credit for hei- \f is- 
dom nmong th« tiROMtnen whom lihe eonsahed. 
She WRii catitkrurs of Rtt^fffiptteg any Uiing con- 
traiy to the religion df hef «libj60tfs« though dif- 
ferent from herow«^ and nfe^ng the luMistanee 
of the Prior of St. Afl4f«Wti) and «f the saga- 
cious MRitlRftd, ifhe inWS^ H npiA ^rogrM# in the 
aflTectiooe of her p^l^i 8he ^albrred on the 
Prior the Earldom ^ Mkt. 

Whh similar pmdeiieei Che ClUeiHi maintain-^ 
ed Rll the osuai ifiteroottrie of tiivilirf With Eli- 
zabeth V^ihd while she refUMd to abafadon hdr 
tlti« to the cro^«ti df lAiiglaftd ^ lit Am cii«e of ^ 
Elizabeth dyibg Without h^St§ 6t het body» «he ^ 
expressed her attxi0a(^ wiik ^ Uh oti the bent 
termi with her sidtei^ Mvet&i^fl, and Im read*- 
ness to relinquish, doring the life of Ihe EogUsH 
Q,Mc€h, any right of inherillAM which «h^ 
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might possess to her prejudice. ^Elizabeth was 
silenced, if not satisfied, and there continued to 
be a constant communication of apparent friend- 
ship between the two sovereigns, and an exchange 
of letters, compliments, and occasionally of pre- 
sents, becoming their rank, with much profession 
of mutual kindness. 

But there was one important class of persons 
to whom Mary's form of religion was so obnoxi- 
ouS) that they could not be gained to any favour- 
able thoughts o£ her. These were the preach- 
ers of the Reformed faith, who, recollecting 
Mary's descent from the family of Guise, always 
hostile to the Protestant cause, exclaimed against 
the dueen even in the pulpit, with an indecent 
violence Unfitting that plaee, and never spoke of 
her but as one hardened in resistance to the 
voice of true Christian instruction. John Knox 
himself introduced such severe expressions into 
his sermons, that Clueen Mary condescended to 
expostulate with him personally, and to exhort 
him to use more mild language in the discharge 
of his duty. Nevertheless, though the language 
of these rough Reformers was too vehement, and 
though their harshness was impolitic, as tending 
unnecessarily to increase the Clueen's dislike of 
them and their form of religion, it must be own- 
ed that their suspicions of Mary'^ sincerity were 
natural, and in all probability well-founded. The 
Clueen uniformly declined to ratify the religious 
system adopted by the Parliament in 1560, or 
the confiscation of the church lands. She al- 
ways seemed to consider the present state of 
things as a temporary arrangement, tQ which 9he 
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was indeed willing to submit for the present, but 
with the reservation, that it^ should be subjects 
ed to alterations when there was q>portunity for 
them. Her brother, the newly created Earl of 
Mar, however, who was at this time her princi- 
pal councillor and her best friend, used his in- 
fluence with the Protestant clergy in her behalf, 
and some coldness arose between him and John 
Knox on the subject, which continued for more 
than a year. 

The first troublesome affair in Queen Mary's 
reign seems to have arisen from her attachment 
to Lord James Stewart and ' his interest. She 
had created him Earl of Mar, as we have said ; 
but it was her purpose to confer on him, instead 
of this title, that of Earl of Murray, and with 
it a great part of the large estates belonging 
to that northern earldom, which had become 
vested in the Crown after the extinction of the 
heirs of the celebrated Thomas Randolph, who 
enjoyed it in the reign of the great Robert 
Bruce. 

This exchange, however, could not be made, 
without giving offence to the Earl of Huntly, of- 
ten mentioned as head of the most powerful fa- 
mily in the North, who had possessed himself of 
a considerable part of those domains which had 
belonged to the Sarldom of Moray. This Earl 
of Huntly was a brave man, and possessed of 
very great power in the Northern counties. He 
was one of the few remaining Peqrs who conti- 
nued attached to the Catholic .religion, and, after 
the family of Hamilton, was the nearest in con- 
nexion to the royd family. 
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It was believed^ that if the Ctaeen, in&tead ol 
coming to Leith, had chosen to have ladded at 
Aberdeen, and declared herself determined to 
reinstate the Catholic religion^ the Earl had offer*- 
ed to join her with twenty thousand men Ibr ae- 
ccrniplishiog that purpo^. Mary, hoWerer, bad 
declined his propoiial, wlHoh fHusf hitve had tbi 
imntedittte cotase q o c no c of prodnciilf a great oi*> 
vil war. Th» Earl of Uutitly wiay therefore^ 
considered as hostile to the present govermnent) 
and M the Earl of Mar^ who had the prtBetpa] 
mana^emnnt of affisiirs) and it was. to be suppo^ 
8C)d that^ possessed as Im was of gre4t poiter^ 
and a very numerottis body of dependents knd 
^etainers^ h^ would not willingly surrender to hii 
^iti4al enemy l^y pairt of the domains which 
he posi^essed bekmgiag to the Earldom of Mur«> 
ray. 

The Earl of Mar was^ on his pirt> detertmaed 
to break' the strength of this great opponent | 
tuad Queen Mary*, \i^bo seems alfio to hav^ feared 
Huntly's power, and the use which he seenidd 
disposed to muke of it^ undertook a pers6nal 
journey to tha North of Scotland^ to .enforce 
obedience to her conimtods.. Abont the sain^ 
time^ Sir John Gordon^ the Earl of Huiitly's j^n^ 
committed some feudal outrage, for whioh he 
was sentenced to temporary eonfij^emeikt. ThiM 
punishment^ though slight, Was felt as anblhov 
mark of disfavour to the faoufee of Gordon,, aad 
increased the probability of their meditating r^^ 
sistance. It is difficult, or rather impossible^ te^ 
say whether there were good grounds for aus^ 
pecting Huntly of enteHaini^g seriotts views to 
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take arma agaiost the Crown. But his eoaduct 
was, to say the least, incautious and suspicious. 
The yonogClaeeQ advanced northward at the 
head of a small , arroy^ encamping in the fields, 
or accepting auch miserable lodgiags as the hou- 
ses of the^emaller gentry afforded. It wSiS, how- 
ever, a scene which wakened her natural cou- 
rage, and, macchrng at the head of her soldiery, 
such was her spirit, that she publicly wished she 
had been a man, to sleep all night in the fields, 
nnd to walk armed with a jack and 8cnll<»aap of 
steel, a good buckler at her back, and a broad- 
sword by her side. 

Huntly seems to have been sorpriaed by the 
arrival of his Sovereign, and undecided what to 
do. While he made all offers of submission, and 
endeavoured to prevail on the Queen to visit his 
nouse as that of a dutiful subject, a party of his 
followers refused, her admission into the royal 
Castle of Inverness, and attempted to defend that 
fortress against her. They were, however, com- 
pelled to surrender, and the governor was exe- 
cuted for treason. 

Meantime, Sir John Gordon esoiqied from tlie 
prison to .which thedueenjiad sentenced him, 
and put himself at the head of his fiither's vas- 
sals, who were now rising in every direction ; 
and his ikther, .the Earl of Huntly, considering 
the doeen as guided entirely by his enemy, the 
Earl of Afar, at length assumed arms. 

Huntly easily assembled a considerable host, 
and advanced towards Aberdeen. The purpose 
of -his enterprise was, perhaps, such as Buccleuch 
had entertained at the field of Melrose,*^^n at" 
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tack rather upon the Clueen's counsellors thaA 
on her person. But her brother, who had now 
exchanged his title of Mar for that of Murray, 
^as as brave and as successful as Angus upon 
the fornaer occasion, with this advantage, that 
he enjoyed the confidence of his Sovereign. 
He was, however, in a state of great difficulty. 
The men on whom he «ould with certainty rely ^ 
were few, being only those whom he had brought 
from the midland counties. He summoned, in- 
deed, the northern barons in his neighbourhood, 
and they came ; but with doubtful intentions, 
full of awe for the house of Gordon, and proba* 
bly with the private resolution of being guided 
by circumstances. 

Murray, who was an excellent soldier, drew 
up the men he could' trust on an eminence called 
the Hill of Fare, near Corrichie. He did not 
allow the northern clans to mix with this reso- 
lute battalion, and the event showed the wisdom 
of his precaution. Huntly a{^roached, and en- 
countered the northern tro<^s, his allies and 
neighbours, who offered little, or no resistance. 
They fled tumultuously towards Murray's main 
body, pursued by the Gordons, who threw away 
their spears, drew their swords, and .advanced in 
disorder^ as to an assured victory. In this |u- 
multthey encountered the resistance of M'urray's 
firm battalion of spearmen, who received the at- 
tack in close order, and with determined resolu- 
tion* The Gordons were repulsed in their U»n ; 
and those elans who had before fled, seeing, tb^y 
were about to lose the day, returned with sprigs 
«f heather in their caps, which they had u^e^^^to 
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distinguish them, fell upon the Gordons, and 
completed Murray's victory. Huntly, a bulky 
man, and heavily armed, fell from horseback in 
the flight, and was trodden to death, or died, as 
others say, of a broken heart. This hnXtie was 
fought 28th October, 1562. The body of a 
man lately esteemed one of the bravest, wisest, 
and most powerful in Scotland, was afterward 
brought into a court of justice, mieanly arrayed 
fn a doublet of coarse canvass, that the sentence 
of a traitor might be pronounced over the sense- 
less corpse. 

Sir John Gordon, the son of the vanquished 
Earl, was beheaded at Aberdeen three days after 
the battle. Murray was placed in possession of 
the estates belonging to his new earldom, and 
the Queen returned, after having struck general 
terror into the minds of such barons as might be 
thought refractory, by the activity of her mea- 
sures, and the success of her arms. 

Thus far the reign of Mary had been eminent- 
ly prosperous; hut a fatal crisis approached, 
which was eventually to plunge her into the ut- 
most misery. She had no children by her de- 
^seased husband, the Kmg of France, and her 
subjects were deshrous that she should marry a 
second husband, a purp6se which she herself en- 
tertained apd encouraged. It was necessary, or 
politic at least, to consult Clneen Elizabeth on 
the subject. That Princess had declared her 
resolution never herself to inarry, and that in 
tkse she should keep this determination, Mary 
*9Af Scotland* was the next heir to the English* 
-'^tf^wn* Tn expecutton of this rieh and splendid 
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Mberitaoce^ it wns both pfudeot aoidi natural, 
Ibtt in forming a new mmrr'm^, Mvy ^W»W tie- 
sire to h«y« tk» a(]vic^ ap4 apprpj^tipn of the 
Pf inceAs to whoae t»9i\m shj^ or k^j obijdi^a wight 
h<^ to ssQoeeid, e^p^i^ljr if #be v^o^id rjel^ain 
her favour* 

Elizabeib of Englisnd wv^ me of ^b^wi^est 
and iQoiit maoicmf Qr9ef^» timX ^ver ^ore a 
crown,, and Uie GngUpb to ^14 day cherisb ber 
memory witfi w^lM^^rwd iv^pc^^t mi attachf- 
mefit. But ber ooaJAiel .towardp ber ki^swoQian 
Mary^ from beginning to end, indicated a degree 
of eiiyy an4'di^^ wi^f uqwfM^tbj <;^ her gene- 
ral cbavaeter. JDeterDoified b<wf^lf not to marry, 
it seema to bave been her d^oire \q prevent Mary 
also from i4oiag afi, li9ft sbe fibool^ see before ber 
a* lineage not be? pwn ready to occupy, her throne 
immediateljr aft^r her 4eatfa. 3be, therefore, 
adopted a meim and ahu$ling policy, re«om- 
mending one o^ii^^b afyu another to her fcinawo- 
laao, but UirowiM in obstaQlea wbepev^r anyof 
them seemed iiki^Ty to tfLke pliice. At first sbe 
appeared desirous tbiU 'Mary ^ould marry the 
EiU-l of Leicester, a npblemaa whom, though by 
no means distinguished by talents or ^arader, 
•be herself udmired (so much for his personal 
beauty, as to say, ^X «(cept lor ber vow pever 
to marry, sbe would have chosen him for her 
own husband^ It may he readily believed, thi^t 
she had no design s|icb ^ match as ^b^ luntdM} 
at should ever ^bfs phtQs, and that if Mary had 
expressed any r^Adb^e^p to accept of Lei^ater, 
^Elizabeth would bjav^ found ready meamrt to 
braak <off the miurri«gQ, 
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This proposal, however, was not at all agree- 
able to dueen Marj. Leicester, if his personal 
merit had been much greater, was of too low a 
rank to pretend to the hand of a Queen of Scot- 
land, and Clueen Dowager of France, to whom 
the most powerful monarchs in Europe were at 
the same time paying suit. 

The Archduke Charlel, third son of the Em- 
peror of Germany, was proposed on one side : 
the hereditary. Prince of Spain was offered on 
another ; the Duke of Anjou^ who became after- 
ward Henry II. of France, also proposed him- 
self. But if Mary had accepted the hand of a 
foreign Prince, she would in so doing have re- 
signed her chance of succeeding to the English 
Crown ; nay, considering the jealousy of her sub- 
jects of the Protestant religion, she might have 
endangered her possession of that of Scotland. 
She was so much impressed by these considera- 
tions, that she went so far as to intimate that she 
might consent to the match with the Earl of 
JLeicester, provided that Elizabeth would recog- 
nize her as next heir to the English Crown, in 
case of her own decease without children. This, 
however, did not suit Elizabeth's poHcy. She 
did not desire Mary to be wedded to any one, 
far less to Leicester, her own personal favourite \ 
and was therefore. exti-emely unlikely to declare 
ker sentim^ts upon the succession, (a^ subject 
on which she always observed the most myste'r 
nous silence,) in order to bring «bout the union 
of her rival with the man she herself preferred 
.. Meantime, the views of Clueen Mary turned 
towards a young nobleman of high birth, coo- 

VOL. II. 7 
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nected nearly both with her own famify and that 
of Elizabeth. This was Henry Stewart^ Lord 
Darn ley, eldest son of the E^l of Lennox* ¥«« 
may recollect, that after the battle of FMdta^ 
the Earl of Aogas married the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland ; and in the tumttltfl which foHowed^ 
was compelled to retire for « season to London. 
While Angus resided in England, his wife bore 
him a daughter, called Lady Margaret Doagimi^ 
who, when her parents returned to Scotlaady 
continued to remain at the English court, under 
the protection of her uncle, King Henry. Again 
you must remember, that daring the regency ^oi 
the Duke of Chatelherault, the Earl of Lennox 
attempted to place himself at the head of the 
English party in Scotland, bat his efforts fail* 
ing throagh want of power or of conduct, he 
also was compelled to retire to England, where 
Henry VIIL, in acknowledgment of his unavail- 
ing effort, bestowed on him the hand of his 
niece. Lady Margaret Douglas, who, in right of 
her mother Margaret, bad a claim of hiheril- 
ance to the English Crown. 

The young I^d Damley'a father being of sach 
high rank, and his parents having such pteieii* 
sions, Mary imagined that in iisarrying him sh« 
would gratify the wishes of ElizabeUi, who seem- 
ed to point out, though ambiguously, a native of 
Britain, and one not of royal rank, afe her safest 
choice, and as that which wouM be most agree- 
able to herself. Elizabeth seemed to receive the 
proposal favourably, and suffered the young man, 
and his father Lennox, to visit the court of Scot- 
land, in the hope that then- presence tnight «m» 
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broil matters farther; and thinkings that, in ca.-^ 
the match should be likely to take place^ she 
ought easily break it off by recalling them hk 
her (BubjectB; a command which she siippoAe<i 
they would ttoC dare to diiobey, as enjoying cii 
their hmds «iid means of Hviag ia England. 

Young Darnley was remarkably tall and hand- 
come, perfect in all external and showy aeconri- 
plishmentSy but unhappily destitute of sagacity 
prudence, steadinesi of character, and exbihit<> 
ing only doubtful courage, though extremdy 
violent in his passions. Had this young mfin 
possessed a Tery moderate portion of seqsf , or 
er«noif gratitude, we might nave had a different 
story to tell of Mary's reignt^^-as it was, you will 
hear a very melancholy obq, Mary had the 
misfortuae to. look upon this young nobleman 
with partiality, and was the more wilting to gra^ 
tify her own inclination in his favour, that she 
longed to put an end to the intrigues by which 
ddeen Elizabeth had endeavoured to impose 
upon her, and prevent her marriage. Indeed, 
while the two Queens used toward each other 
the language of the most sJbctionate cordijaJity, 
there was hetwixt them neither plain dealing 
nor upright meaning, but gneat dissimulatioo, 
envy, ai^ fear. 

Darnley, in the meantime, iondeavouring tu 
strengthen the interest which be had acquire] 
in the QUteen's aJTections, had recpurse to the* 
friendship of a man of low rank indeed, but 
who was understood to possess particular influ- 
ence over the mind of Mary. This was an Ita- 
lian of humble origin, called David.Ri^zio. whc 
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had been promoted from being a menial in the 
Queen's family, to the confidential office of 
French Secretary. His talei\ts for music gare 
him frequent admission to Mary's prQsence, as 
she delighted .in that art ; and his address and 
arts of insinuation, gained him a considerable 
influence over her mind. It was almost neces- 
sary that the Queen should have near her per- 
son- some confidential officer, skilled at once in 
languages and in business, through whom she 
might communicate with foreign states, and 
with her friends in France in particular. Np such 
agent was likely to be found in Scotland, unles: 
she had chosen a Catholic priest, which would 
have given more offence to her Protestant sub- 
jects, than even the employment of a man like 
Rizzio. Still the elevation of this person, a 
stranger, and a Catholic, to the rank of a minis- 
ter of the crown — and, yet more, the personal 
familiarity to which the Queen condescended to 
admit him, and the airs which this low-born fo- 
reigner pretended to assume, became the sub- 
ject of offence to the proud Scottish nobles, and 
of vulgar scandal among the common people. 

Darnley, anxious to strengthen his interest 
with the Queen on every hand, formed an inti- 
macy with RizziOy ^ho employed all the arts of 
flattery and obseryancejo gain possession of his 
favour, and unquestionably was serxiceable to 
him in advancing his suit. The Queen; in the 
meanwhile, exerted herself to remove the obsta- 
cles to her union with Darnley, and with such 
success, that, with the approbation of far the 
greater pari of her subjects, they were married 
at Edinburgh on the^29th July, 1565 
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17^ Runrohout Raid — Murder of Rixxio — 
Birth of James VL— Death of DartOey. 

When Elizabeth received ne\7s that this 
anion was determined upon, she gave way to all 
the weakness of an envious woman. She re- 
monstrated against the match, though, in fact, 
Mary could scarce have made a choice less dan- 
gerous to England. She recalled Lennox and 
his son Darnley from Scotland — a mandate which 
they refused, or delayed to obey.. She commit- 
ted the Countess of Lennox, the only one of the 
family within her reach, a prisoner to the Tow- 
er of London. Above all, she endeavoured to 
disturb the peace of Scotland, and the govern- 
ment of Mary and her new husband, by stirring 
lip to insurrection those among the Scottish no- 
bility to* wbom the match with Darnley was di»- 
tasteful. 

The Queen's brother, the Earl of Murray, 
was by far the most able and powerful' of those 
who were displeased by Mary's marriage. Dftrn- 
ley and he were personal enemies, and, besides, 
Murray was the principal of the Lords of the 
Congregation, who affected to see danger to the 
Protestant religion in Mary's choice of Darnley 
(qt a husband^ and in the disunion which it was 
likely to create with England. Murray even 
laid a plan to intercept Darnley, seize his person 
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and either put him to death, or send him prison- 
er to England. A hody of horse was for tfait 
purpose stationed at a pass under the hill of 
bennartey, near Kinross, called the Parrot-well, 
■^ lo intercept the Queen and Darnley as they re- 
turned froia a ConTention of EsUtes held at 
Perib. They only escaped the danger by a has- 
ty march, commenced early in the morning. 
^ After the marriage,^ Murray and his confede- 
rates, who were the Duke of ChatelheranU, 
Olencairn, Argyle, Rothes, and others, actually 
took up arms. The Queen, in this emergeaey, 
asaembled her subjects around her They caiae 
in such numbers as showed her popularity. 
Da? nley rode at their head in gilded armour, 
accompanied by the Queen herself, haying load- 
ed pistols at her saddle bow. Unable to stand 
their ground^ Murray and his accom^plices elu- 
ded the pursuit of the royal army^ and made a 
sudden march on Edinburgh, where they hoped 
to find friends. But the citizens not adc^ting 
their cause, and the Castle threatening to fire on 
tl^m, the insurgents were compelled td retreat, 
first to Hamilton, then to Dumfries, until they 
finally disbanded their forces in despAur^and the 
leaders fled into England. Thus ended an iA- 
surrection, which, from the hasty and uncertain 
manner in which the conq[>irator8 posted from 
one part of the kingdom to another, obtained 
the popular name <3' the Run-about Raid (or 
ride.) 

Elizabeth, who had encouraged Murray an4 
his associates to rise against Mary, wae by no 
4BieaJ38 desirous to have the discredit of having 
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done 80, when she saw their attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. She caused Murray and the Abbot of 
Kilwinning to appear before her in presence of 
the ambassadors of France and Spain, who bad 
accused her of fomenting the Scottish disturb- 
ances. "How say joa,'° she exclaimed, ''my 
Lmt d of Murray, and you his companion ? Have 
you had adrice or encouragement from me in your 
late undertaking V* The exiles, afraid to tell 
the truth, were contented to say, however falsely, 
that they had received no advice or assistance at 
her hands. ''There you. indeed speak truth,'' 
replied EHzabeth ; " for never did I, or any in 
my name, stir you up against your Queen ; and 
an evil example have you set to my subjects, as 
well as to those of other sovereigns. Get you 

Sone from my presence, as unworthy traitors.'' 
[ortified and disgi^ced, Murray and his com 
panions again retired to the Border, where 
dueed Elizabeth, notwithstanding her pretend- 
ed resentment, allowed them privately means of 
support, until times should permit them to return 
into Scotland, and renew disturbances there. 

Mary had thus overcome her reiVactory subjects, 
but she soon found that she had a more formida- 
ble enemy in the foolish and passionate husband 
whom she had chosen. This headstrong young 
man behaved to his wife with great disrespect, 
both as a woman and as a qaeen, and habitually 
indulged himself in intoxication, and other dis- 
graceful vices. Although already possessed of 
more power than fitted his capacitf or age, for 
ke was but nineteen, he was importunate in hi$ 
dMnands for obtaining wliat was called in Sco€- 
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hind the Grown Matrimonial ; that is, th« full 
equality ofroyal right in the crown with Jiis con- 
sort. Until he obtained this eminence he was 
not held 'to be King, though called so in cour- 
tesy. He wa£f only the husband of the Queen. 

This Crown Matrimonial had been bestowed 
on Mary's first husband, Francis, and Darniey 
was determined^ to be possessed of the same 
rank. But Mary, whose bounty had already far 
exceeded his deserts, as well as his gratitude 
was determined nbt to make this last conces- 
sion, at least without the adyice and consent of 
the Parliament. 

The childish impatience of Darniey made him 
regard with mortal hatred whatever interfered 
"With the instant execution of his wishes, and his 
animosity on this occasion turned against the Ita- 
lian Secretary, once his friend, but whom he 
now esteemed his deadly foe, because he suppo- 
sed that Rizzio encouraged the Queen in resist- 
ing his hasty ambit^n. His resentment against 
the unhappy stranger arose to such a height, that 
he threatened to poniard him with his own 
hand ; and as Rizzio had many enemies, and no 
friend save his inistress, Darniey easily procu 
red instruments, and those of no mean rank, tc 
take the execution of his revenge on themselves 

The chief of Darnley's accomplices, on. this 
unhappy occasion, was James Douglas, Earl of 
Morton, Chancellor of the kingdom, tutor and 
uncle to the Earl of Angus, (who <^hanced then 
to be a minor,) and administrator, therefore, of 
all the power of the great House of Douglas. 
He was a nobleman of high military talent and 
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political wisdom, but although a pretender to 
sanctity of lifoi his actions show him to hav^e 
been a wicked and unscrupulous man Although 
Chancellor of the kingdom, and therefore bound 
peculiarly to respect the laws, he did not hesi- 
tate to enter into the young King^s cruel and un- 
lawful purpose. Lord RutRven, a man whose* 
frame was exhausted by illness, lievertheless un- 
dertook to buckle on his armour for the enter- 
prise ; and they had no difficulty in finding 
other agents. 

It would: have been easy to have seized on 
Rizzio, and disposed of him as the Scots Peers 
at the Bridge of Lander used the favourites of 
James III. Bnt this would not have accomplish- 
ed the revenge of Darnley, who complained that 
the dueen showed this mean Italian more civil- 
ity than she did to himself, and therefore took^ 
the barbarous resolution of sctizing him in her 
very presence. This plan was the more atro-. 
cious, as Mary was at this time with child ; and 
the alarm and agitation which such an act of 
violence was likely to produce, might endanger 
her life, or that of her unborn offspring. 

Whilst this savage plot was forming, Rizzio 
received several hints of what was likely to hap- 
pen. Sir James Melville was at- pains to ex- 
plain to him the danger that wai incurred by a 
stranger in any country, who rose so high in the 
favour of the prince, as to excite the disgust of 
natives of the land. A French priest, who was 
something of an astrologer, warned him to be- 
ware of a basUird. To such councils, he replied, 
** Uiat the Scottish were more given to threaten 
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than to strike; and as for the bastard, (by whom 
he supposed the Earl of Murray to be meantj 
he would take care that he should nevor possess 
power enough in Scotland to do him any harm.' 
Thus securely confident^ he continued at court 
to abide his fate. 

Those Lords who engaged in the .conspiracy 
did not agree to gratify Darnley's resentment 
against Rizzio for nothing. They stipulated, 
as The price of their assistance, that he should 
in turn aid them in obtaining pardon and resto- 
ration to favour for Murray, and his accomplices 
in the Run-about Raid ; and intimation was de- 
spatched to these noblemen, apprizing them of 
the whole, undertaking. 

Clueen Mary, like her father, James Y., was 
fpnd of laying siside the state of a sovereign, and 
indulging in small private parties, quiet, as she 
termed them, and merry. On these occasions, 
she admitted her favourite domestics to her ta- 
ble, and Rizzio seems frequently to have had 
that honour. On the 9th March, 1566, six per* 
sons had partaken of supper in a small cabinet 
adjoining the Queen's bed-ehamber, and having 
jio entrance save through it. Rizzio was of the 
number. About seven in the evening, the gates 
of the palace were occupied by Morton, with a 
party of two hundred men; and a certain num*- 
ber of the conspirators, headed by Darnley him< 
self, came into the queen's apartment by a secret 
staircase. Darnley first entered the cabinet, and 
stpod for an instant in silence^ gloomily eyeing 
his victim. . Lord Ruthven followed in complete 
armour, looking pale and ghastly, as one reco- 
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Tered from long sickness. Others crowded in 
afler them, till the little closet was full of armed 
men. While the Qaeen demanded the purpose 
of their coming, Rizzio, who saw that his life 
was aimed at, got behind her, and clasped the 
folds of her gown, that the respect due to her 
person might protect him. The assassins threw 
down the table, and seized on the unfortunate ob- 
ject of their vengeance, while Darnley himself 
took hold of the Queen. It was their intention, 
doubtless, to have dragged Rizzio out of Mary's 
presence, and to have killed him elsewhere ; but 
their fierce impatience hurried them into instaift 
murder. George Douglad, called the Postulate 
of Arbroath, a naturd brother of the Earl of 
Morton, set the example, by snatching Darn- 
ley's \lagger from his belt, and striking Riz- 
zio with it. He received mdny other blows. 
They drag^d him through the bed-room and 
ante-chamber, and despatched him at the head 
of the staircase, with no less than fifty-six wpunds. 
Ruthven, after all was over, fatigued with his ex- 
ertions, sat down in the Queen's presence, and 
called for a drink to refresh him, as if he had 
been doing the most harmless thing in the world. 
The witnesses, the actors, and the scene 
of this cruel tragedy, render it one of the most 
extraordinary which history records to us. The 
cabinet and the bed-room still remain in the 
same condition in which they were at the time ; 
and the floor near the head of the stairs bears 
visible marks of the blood of the unhappy Riz- 
zio. The Queen continued to beg his life with 
prayers and tears ; but when she learned that he 
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was dead, she dried her tears — " I will now," 
she said, '' study revenge." 

The conspirators, who had committed the cruel 
action, entirely or chiefly to gratify Damley, 
reckoned themsdves, of co«rse, secure of his 
protection* They united themselves with Mur- 
ray and his associates, who were just returned 
from England aooording to appointment, and 
agreed upon a course of joint measures. The 
Que^i, it was agreed, sfam^jd be put into le* 
straint in Edinlntrgfa Castle; or elsewhere ; and 
Murray and Morton were to rule the state under 
the name of Darnley^ who was to obtain the 
Crown Matrimonial, which he had so anxious^ 
desired. But iJl this scheme was ruined by the 
defection of Damley. As fickle as he was ve- 
hement, and as timorous as lie had shewn him* 
self cruel, Rizzio was no sooner slain than Darn- 
JUy^ became terrified at what had been done^ and 
Mweh disposed ^ deny haris^ given autboeity 
lor the crinttL 

Ftading her weik-mtnded husband in e state 
between remorBe and fear, Mary prevailed on 
him to take part against the very persoas *wbeiii 
he had instigated to lhel«te atrocious proeeed«- 
ing. Darnl^ and Mary escaped together <mt of 
Holyrooc&oHse, and fled to Dunbar,, where the 
Queen issued a prodamation wliieh «oon drew 
many faithful follower around her. It was bow 
the turn of the coospifStoKS top&oMe. That 
the Queen's conquest over them »i^t be Hke 
nuxe certaaA, ^e pardoned the Earl >o£ Muira^ , 
and those oooeenied in the Ran*about Raid, as 
guilty of mere venial cAnces thaB the i^ s aa s o in g 
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9f Rizzio; and thus Murray, Giencaim^ aaci 
otbecsy were received isto fovoufy wbile Mw4mid 
aod his comradeB fled in their turn io EogUnd. 
No Scottish sui^jecty whatever his crime, coilld 
takerrefiige there without finding secret svppatft^ 
if not an open wele<Hne« Such was Eliaabelli's 
constant policy. 

(Xneen Mary was now once more In poflsession 
of authority^ J^t much distusbed and vexed ky 
the silly ccodoct of her httshand, whose aibettr- 
dities and insdenoe wore Mt nhnted by ibe 
eonseqneiices of Riswo'41 death; so that thetroyal 
pair Gontinaed to be npon the wofst tdiaw wkh 
aaoh other, thongh dsognised fwder n species of 
reconciliation. 

On 19th June, 1566, Mary was ^Ivrered of a 
80D^ afterward James VL When news of ^is 
erent reached London, CUwen Eliaabetfa was 
merrily engaged in dancing ; hot upon hearing 
what had happened, ahe lek the dai^e, and saAB 
down, leaning her head on her hand, -and eitf- 
claiming paasionalely Io her Jadies, ^'Do yon not 
hear how the Clneen of Scots hath a fine son, 
and I am hut a barren sleoid" But next raomtftg 
ahe had reeovered herself snflicicndy io mainftMi 
her usual appearance of outward civility, received 
ihe Scottish ambassador woth much seeming fkr- 
Tour, and accepted with 4iianks the oftcc of god^ 
mother to the young P^inoe, which be ^fiered 
to herr in .Queen Mary's anae. 

After a splendid sofonnity ait christening the « 
iMir oi Scotland, dueen Mary seems to hnve 
tamed her mind towards setti^ ihe disordcm 
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Oilier nobility ; and, sacrificing her own justifi- 
able resentment, she yielded so far as to grant 
pardon to all those concerned in the murder of 
Rizzio. Two men of low rank, and no more, 
had been.ekecuted for that crime. Lord Ruth- 
Ven, the principal actor, had died in England, 
talking and writing as composedly of *' the 
slaughter of David," as if it had been the most 
indifferent, if not meritorious action possible. 
George Douglas, who struck the first blow, and 
Ker of Faldonside, another ruffian, who offered 
his pistol at the Queen's bosom in the fray, were 
exempted from the general pardon. Morton and 
all the others were permitted to return, to plan 
new trea^sons and murders. 

We are now come, my dear child, to a very 
difficult period in history. The subsequent 
events, in the reign of Clueen Mary, are well 
knowii'; hut .neither the names of the principal 
agents in these events, nor the motives upon^ which 
they acted, are at all agreed upon by historians. 
It has, in particular; been warmly disputed, and 
will probably long continue to be so, how far 
Clueen Mary is to be considered as a voluntary 
party or agent in the tragical and criminal events 
of which I am about to tell you ; or how far, 
being innocent of any foreknowledge of these 
violent actions, she was an innocent victim of 
the villany of others. Leaving you, my dear 
child, when you come to a more advanced agel 
to study this historical point for yourself, I shall 
endeavour to give you an outline of the facts, 
as they are admitted and proved on all sides. 

James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a man in 
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middle age, had played for several years a con- 
spicuous part in those troubled times. He had 
sided with the Clueen Regent against the Re- 
formed party, and was in general supposed to be 
attached rather to the reigning Clueen, than to 
any of the factions who opposed her. He was 
head of the. powerful- family of Hepburn, and 
possessed great influence in East I^othian and 
Berwickshire, where excellent soldiers could al- 
ways be obtained.^ In his morals Bothwell was 
wild and licentious, irregular and daring -in hi» 
ambition; and although hia history does not 
show many instances of personal courage, yet 
in his early life he had the reputation of p<M- 
sessing it. He had been in danger on the occa- 
sion of Rizzio's murder, being supposed, from 
his regard for the Clueen, to have been desiroud 
of preventing that cruel insult to her person and 
authority. As the Earl of Bothwell displayed 
great zeal for Mary's cause, she was naturally 
led to advance him at court, until many persons, 
and particularly the preachers of the reformed 
religion, thought that she admitted to too great 
intimacy a man of so ^erce and profligate a cha- 
racter ; and the public voice accused the Clueen 
as being fonder of Bothwell than she ought to 
have been, he being a married man and herself 
a married woman. 

A thoughtless action of Mary seemed to con« 
firm this suspicion. Bothwell, among other offi- 
ces of authority, held that of Lord Warden of 
all the Marches, and was residing at the Castle 
of Hermitage, a royal fortress which belonged 
to that office, in order to suppress some diaor- 
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ders on the Border. Ib October, l^6&^ atten^ 
ing with his own haiHl to seiEe a Border free* 
Ixmter called John Elliot of the Paric, he waa 
seTorely wounded is the hand. T^)m Queen, 
who was then at ledborgb, holding a oouri o^ 
justice, hastened thvoogh woo^b, morasses, and 
waters, to pay a visit to tfaa WModed Warden; 
and tho«gh the distance was tw«D^ English 
miles, she went and returned fiom Hennilaffe 
Castle in the same day. This exewrsion mtf^t 
flirise solely from Mavy^s desire to learw the oause 
and particulars of a great oBtrege on her LieiK 
tenant; hut all these wha wished^ ill to^ het, wIk> 
were a numerous body, represented it ae expvess*. 
ing her anxiety fer the safety c^ bei lovers 

In the meantime, the disfentiens between 
Darnley and the Queen continued to increase; 
and as he must have been disliked by Mary from 
the numerous qnarrels and afirontshe pot upon 
her, as well as from his share in the murd^ of 
RizziO) se those who had been concerned with 
him in th^ last orime, considered him ae a poor 
mean-spirited wretch, who, having engaged his 
associates in so daring an act, had afterward be- 
trayed and deserted them. His latter conduct 
showed no improv«meiit i» either sense or spi- 
rit. He pr etMMkd he would leave the kingdom-, 
and by this and other capricious resolutions, he 
BO far alienated lbs i^eetioBs of the Queen, 
that many of the unscrupulous and plotting nobles 
by whom she was surrounded, formed the idea 
that it would be irery agreeable to Mary if she 
could be freed from her union with this qnrea 
konable and ill-tempered young man. 
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The first proposal made to her was, that Eihe 
should be separated from Darnley by a divorce. 
Bothwell, Maitland, Morton, and Murray, are 8ai4^ 
to have joined in pressing siich a proposal upon 
Chieen Mary, who was then residing at Craig^ 
miliar Oastle, near Edinburgh, but she rejected 
it steadily. A conS|»racy of a darker kind was 
then agitated, for the murder of the unhappy 
Darnley ; and Bothwell seems to have ente^rtain- 
ed little doubt that Mary; thus rid of an unac- 
ceptable husband, would choose himsdf for his 
successor. He spoke with the Earl of Morton 
on the subject of despatching Darnley^ and re- 
j)resented it as an enterprise which had the ap- 
probation of the Queen. Morton refused to stir 
in a matter of so great consequence, unless he 
receivtd a mandate under the dueeii's hand. 
Bothwell undertook to procure him such a war- 
rant, but he never kept his word. This was 
confessed by Morton at his death. When it 
was asked of him by the clergyman who received « 
his confession, why he had not prevented the 
conspiracy, by making it public ? he replied, 
*Uhat there was no one to whom he could confess 
it with safety. The Clucen," he said, "was 
herself in the plot ; and if I had told Darnley, 
his folly was so great that* I am certain he would 
have betrayed it to his wife, and so my own de- 
struction would have been assured." But 
though he did not acknowledge more than I have 
told you, Morton was always supposed to have 
been one of the conspirators ; and it was uni- 
versally believed that a daring and profligate re-* 
lation of his, called Archibald Douglas, Parsoa 
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of CHaagow, was one of the actual murderers 
and while these suspicioas hung over Morton 
hiiBBelf^ he seems to have had no reason for be- 
Ueviiif Mary's guilt, excepting what Bothwell 
told him ; while he admits that Bothwell nev^ 
showed him any warrant under the Queen's 
handy though ho promised to do so. It seera^ 
probable that Maitlaod of Lethington also knew 
the fatal and guilty secret. Morton and he, 
however, were both men of deep sagacity. I^hey 
foresaw that Bothwell would render himself, 
and perhaps the Queen also, odious to the nation 
by the dark and bloody action which he medi- . 
tated, and therefore they resolved to let him run 
on his coarse, in the hope that be would come to 
a speedy fall, and that they themselves might 
succeed to the supreme power. 

While Uiese schemes were in agitation against 
his life, Darnley fell ill at Glasgow, and his in- 
disposition proved to be ^ tmall*pox. The 
Queen sent her physician, and after an interval 
went herself to wait upon him, and an apparent 
reconciliafion was effected between them. They 
came together to Edinburgh on the Slst January, 
1566-67. The King was lodged in a religioas 
house called die Kirk of Field, just without the 
Walls of the eity« The Queen and the infant 
Prince were acoomrabdated in the Palace of 
Hdyrood. The reason asMgned for their living 
separate was the danger of the child catching 
the small*fox. But the Queen showed much at- 
tention to her husband, visiting him frequently ; 
and they never seemed to have been on better 
terms then when the eonspiracy against Dar^^ley's 
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life was on the eve of being execaled. Mean- 
while Darnley and his groom Of the obamb^ 
were alone and separated froin an j ether persona, 
when raeasares were taken for his deatmetioain 
the following horrible manner .^-« 

Ob the evening of the 9th February, seveiral 
persons, kinsmen, retaiaiera^ and aeivants cf the 
Earl of Bothwell, came in secret to the Kirk of 
Field. They had with them a great quantity of 
guApowder ; and by means of fdse keys they ob- 
tained entrance into the cellars of the building, 
where they disposed the powder in the vaults be- 
low Darnley's apartment, and especially below 
the spot where his bed was placed. About two 
hours after midnight upon the ensuing morning, 
Bothwell himself came, disguised in a riding- 
cloak, to isee the execution of the cruel project. 
Two of his ruffians went in and took means of 
firing the powder, by lighting a piece of slow- 
bttrninj^ match at one end, and placing the other 
amongst the gunpowder. They remained for 
some time watching the event, and Bothwell be- 
came so impatient, that it was with difficulty he 
was prevented from entering the house, to see 
whether the light had not been extinguished by 
some accident. One of his accomplices, by 
looking through a window, ascertained that it 
was still burning. The explosion presently took 
place, blew up the Kirk of Field, and alarmed 
the whole eit^. The body of Darnley was found 
in the adjoinmg orchard. The bed in which he 
lay had ptoserv^d him from all action of the fire, 
which occasioned a general belief that he and 
his chamber-groom, who was found ip the same 
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situation^ had been strangled and removed before 
the house was blown up. But this was a mistake. 
It is clearly proved, by the evidence of those who 
were present at the evenf, that there were no 
means employed but the gunpowder, a mode of 
destruction sufficiently powerful to have render- 
ed any other unnecessary. 
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Marriage of Mary and BothweU — Mary's Sur* 
render to the Confederated Lords at Carbfrry 
— Her Imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, and 
Escape thence-^Battle of Langside, and 
Mar^s Flight to England — Unjust Conduct 
of JbSlii&abeth towards the Scottish Queen — 
Regency and Murder of Murray — Ciifil 
Wars in Scotland — Regency of Morton — His 
JVial and Exeeution — Raid of Ruthven — 
Affairs of James VL managed by Stewart 
EarlofArran — Disgrace and Death of this 
Favourite, / 

The horrible murder of the anhappy Damley 
excited t)ie strongest suspicions, and the greatest 
discontent, in the city of Edinburgh, and through 
the whole kingdom. Bothwell was pointed out 
by the general Yoice as the author of the murder ; 
and as he still continued to enjoy the favour of 
Mary, her reputation was not spared. To have 
brought this powerful criminal to open and im- 
partial trial, would have been the only way for 
the dueen to recover her popularity. Mary 
made a show of doing this public justice, but un- 
der circumstances which favoured the criminal. 
Lennox, father of the murdered Darnley, had, 
%s was his natural duty, accused Bothwell of the 
tiurder of his son. But he received little counr 
^nance in prosecuting the accused, ' Every 
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thing seemed to be done as hastily as if it were 
determined to defeat the operations of jasdce. 
Lennox received informatioR on- the 28th oi 
March, that the 12th of April was appointed for 
the day of trial ; and at so short warning as four- 
teen daja, lie was somnKmed, as oearest reiatioR 
of the mnrdered Monarch, to appear as aocxiser, 
and to support the charge ha had J99^e i^ainst 
BothwelL The Earl complained that the time 
allowed him to prepare the charge and RFidRRce 
BRoessary for comricting so powerfola criminal, 
was greatly too short, but he opuld not pr^rail 
to have it extended. 

It was R usual thing in Scotland for persons 
accused of crimes, to come to the bar of r cRurt 
of justice attended by all their friends, retaioRrs, 
and dependents, the number of whom was fre- 
quently so great, that the judges apd accusers 
were orerawed, and becamR afraid- to proceed in 
the investigation ; so that the purposes of justice 
were for Uie time fruRtrat^d. ]pothweU, con<- 
scious of guilt, was desirous to use this means 
ef protection to the utmost. He appeared in 
Edinburgh with full five thousand attendants. 
Two hundred choseii rauaketeers kept close by 
his side, Rnd guarded the doors of the court R3 
soon as the criminal had entered. In such cir- 
cumstances, there could be no chance of a fair 
trial. Lennox did not appear, saving by one of 
bis vassals, who protested against the prpceed- 
ings of the day. No charge was made, — no 
proof, of course, was required«-^and a jury, con- 
sisting of nobles and gentlemen of the nrst rankt 
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acqaitted Bothwdl of a crime of which alt the 
world believed him to be f nilty. 

The public mind remained dissatisfied with 
yiis mockery of jnstioe ; but Bothwell, without 
minding the murmurs of the people, hurried for- 
ward to possess himself of the situatioii which he 
had made vacant by the murder of Barnley. He 
convened a number of the principal nobility, at 
a feast given in a tavern, and prevailed on tluein 
to sign a bond, in which they not only declared 
BotmreH altofether innocent of the King's death, 
but recommended him as the iittest person whom 
her Majesty could choose ibr a Irasband. Mor- 
ton, Maitland, «nd others, who afterward were 
Mary's enemies and accusers, subscribed this 
remarkable deed, either because thev were 
afraid of the consequences of a refusal, or be^ 
cause they thought it the readiest and safest 
course to encourage Bothwell and the ^ueen to 
run headlong to their ruin, by completing a mar- 
riage which must be disgustfod to the whole king- 
dom. 

Murray, the most important person in Scot- 
land, had kept aloof from aH these proceedings. 
He was in Fife when the King was murdered, 
and about three days before Bothweii's trial, he 
obtained leave of his sister the Queen to travel 
to France. Probably, he did not consider him- 
self as very safe, in case Bothwell ^ould rise to 
be King. 

The Earl of Bothwell, thus authorized by the 
apparent consent of the nobility, and, no doubt, 
thinking himself secure of the Queen's approba 
don^ suddenly appeared at the bridge of Cramond 
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With a thousand horse, as Mary arrived there, on 
her return from Stirling to Edinburgh. He tookx 
the Queen's horse by the hr idle, ai^d surrouud- 
ing and disarming her attendants, he led her, a:^ 
if by an appearance of force, to the strong castle 
of Dunbar, of which he waa governor. On i\m 
occasion Mary seems neither to have attempted 
to resist, nor to have expressed that feeling of 
snger and shame which wquld have been proper 
to her character as a queen or as a woman. Her 
attendants were assured by the officers of. Both- 
well, that she was carried off in consequence of 
her own consent ; and considering that such an 
outrage was offered to a Sovereign of her higli 
and bold spirit, her tame submission and silence 
under it seems scarce otherwise to be accounted 
for. They remained at Dunbar ten days, after 
which they again appeared in Edinburgh, appa- 
rently reconciled ; the Earl carefully leading the 
Queen's palfrey^ and conducting her up to the 
Castle of Edinburgh, the government of which 
was held by one of his adherents. 

Whilst these strange proceedings took place, 
BothWell had been able to procure a sentence of 
divorce against his ^ife, a sister of the Earl of 
Huntly. On the 12th of May, the Clueen made 
a public declaration, that she forgave Both well 
the late violence which he had committed ; and 
that, although she was at first highly displeased 
at him, she was now resolved not only ta. gniiit 
liim her pardon, but also to promote him to fur- 
ther honours.' She was as gOod as her word, 
for she created him Duke of Orkney ; and, on. 
the 15th of the same month, did Mary, with uu- 
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parionable indMoretioo, comiait Ihe great folly 
of marrying 4hia .profligate and ambitipus jnau, 
stained as £e was wilh the blood of her h^sb|and 
Da^nley. 

The Qaecn was noit long in discoy^ring that 
by this onhappf macriage she ha4 gotten ^ more 
rutUess ^d wicked Jiusbaqd, than she' had in 
the flexible tternky. Bothnirell med her gross- 
ly Uly and being disappujonted in his plan^.of 
getting the .young ^iaiee iiito Im keepings ^^ 
sttdi oplNraiding language to Jd»ff, that ^e 
pn^ed for a koite with ji^hieh «to a^b k^fjf^H, 
rather than enduse his ill 4r<eatoieot. 

In the mofuilinie. .tjbe public diqcoi^ji^t ;;(}il^ 
iughy and Morlotty liaitliiQd, upd othe^» )9(l)o.had 
been privy to the murder of J>9t^y, j^9iCe,d 
. themselves at the head of a Vuin^iio^s piirty of 
the nebiUty, who resolved to xei^f&nge his death, 
and remove fiodtwell from his .usurped p^wer. 
They took armsliastily , and had ne^^ surprised 
the Queen and Bothwell^, while feasting in the 
house of the Locd B(Nr(hwick, from M^henc^e they 
fled to Dunbar, the Queen being. dcess^d in the 
disguise of a page. 

The coDlbdesaied liords . marched towaz4s 
-Dunbar, and the Queen and Bothwell^ havipg 
assembled an army, advanced to the.encoun^u:» 
and met them on Carberry Hill, not far from 
the place where the «baUle of Pinkie was fought. 
This was upon the 15th of June, 1567. Mary 
would have acted more wisely in postponing the 
threatened action, for the Hamiltons, in gre^t 
.force, were on their ,way to jc^n her. But ^he 
had been accustomed to gain advantages by jqa- 
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pid and ready movements, and^ was not at first 
sufficiently aware what an unfavourable impres- 
sion existed against her even in her own army 
Many, if not most, of those troops who had join- 
ed the Queen, had little inclination to fight in 
Bothwell's cause. He himsdlf, a bravado^ offer- 
ed to prove his innocence of Darnley's mnrder 
by a duel in the lists with any of the opposite 
lords who should affirm his guilt. The valiant 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tnllibardin, and 
Lbrd Lindsay of the Byres, successively under- 
took the combat ; but Bothwell found exoeptions 
to each of them, and, finally, it appeared that 
this wicked man had no courage to fight with 
any one iii that quarrel. In the meantime, the 
Queen's army began to disband,, and it became 
obvious that they would not fight in her cause, 
while they considered it as the same with that 
•of Bothwell. She, therefore, recommended to 
him to fiy from the field of action ; an; advice 
which h6 was not slow in following, riding to 
Dunbar as fast as he could, and from thence es- 
caping by sea. - . ..- 
, Mary surrendered herself, upon*: promise of 
respect and kind treatment, to* the Laird of 
Grange, and was conducted by him to the head- 
quarters of the confederate army. When she 
arrived there the Lords received her with silent 
respect ; but some of the soldiers hooted at and 
insulted her, until Grange, drawing his sword, 
compelfed tbem to be silent. The Lords adopt- 
ed the resolution of returning to the capital,, aiid 
conveying Mary thither, surrounded by their 
troops. 
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As the unhappy Queen approached Edinburgh, ^ 
led, as it were, in triumph by the victors, the 
most coarse and insulting behaviour was used 
towards her by the lower classes. There was a 
banner prepared for this insurrection, displaying, 
on the one side^ the portrait of Darnley, as he 
lay murdered under a tree in the fatal orchard, 
with these words embroidered, 'Mudge, and 
avenge my cause, O Lord !" and on the other 
side, the little Prince on his knees, holding up 
his hands, as if praying to Heaven to punish his 
father's murderers. As the Queen rode through 
the streets, with her hair loose, her garments 
disordered, covered with dust, and overpowered 
with grief, shame, and fatigue, this fatal flag was 
displayed before her eyes, while the voices of the 
rude multitude upbraided her with having* been 
an accomplice. in Darnley's murder. The same 
cries were repeated, and the same insulting ban^ 
ner displayed, before the windows of the Lord Pro- 
vost^s house, to which she was for a few hours 
committed as if a prisoner. The better class of 
craftsmen and citizens were at length moved by 
her sorrows, and showed such a desire to take 
her part, that the liords determined to remove 
her from the city, where respect to her birth and 
sorrows seemed likely to create partisans, in 
spite of her own indiscretions, and the resent- 
ment of her enemies. Accordingly, on the next 
morning, being 16th June, 15(57, Mary, escorted 
by a strong armed force, -was conveyed to the 
Castle of 'Lochleven, which stands on a little 
island, surrounded by a lake of the same name, 
a^d was there detained a prisoner. 
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'The insurgent Xiords now formed themeelves 
into a Secret Council, for managing ^the affairs 
of the nation. Their first attention was turned 
to securing Both well, although, perhaps, there 
may have been some even amongst their own 
number, Morton, for example, and Mattlaod, who 
had been participant with him in the mwder of 
Darnley, who could not be very desirous th«t be 
should be produced or a public trial. Bvat it 
was necessary to make a show of pursuing him, 
and many were sincerely desirous that he should 
be taken. 

Kirkaldy of Grange followed fiothweil witfa 
two vessels, and had nearly stirprised him in the 
harbour of Lerwick, the fugitive making his es- 
cape at one issue of the bay, while Grange «ii» 
tered at another ; and Bothwell might even then 
have been taken, but that Grange's ship ran 
upon a rook, and was shipwrecked, though the 
-eftew were saved. Bothwell was only saved for 
a melancholy fate. He took to piracy in the 
Northern Seas, in order to support himself and 
his s^iilors. . He was in consequenoeiMsaulted 
and taken by «ome Danish ships of War. The 
-^ IHnes threw him into the dungeons of the Cas- 
tle of Maknay, where he died in captivity, about 
the end of the year 1576. It is said, that 
this atrocious criminal confessed at his death, 
that he had conducted the murder of Darnley, 
by the assistance of Murray and Morton, and 
that Mary was altogether guiltless of that crime. 
But there is Jittle reliance to be placed on the 
declaration of so wicked a man. - .... 

Meantime, poor Mary reaped the Rill conae- 
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quences of Bothwell's guilt, and of her own in- 
. moated affection for him. She was imprisoned 
in a rude and inconrenient tower, on a smali 
islety where there was scarce room to walk thirty 
yards, and not even the intercession of Queen 
Elizabeth, who seems for the time to have been 
alarmed al the suceessful insurrection of sub- 
jects, against their sovereign, could procure any 
mitigation of her captivity. There was a pro- 
poeiu to proceed against her as an accomplice 
in Darnley's murderi and to take her life under 
that pretmice. But the Lords of the Secret 
Council resolved to adopt somewhat of a gentler 
course, by loompelUng Mary to surrender her 
. crown to her son^ then an infant, and to make 
the Earl of Murray Regent during the child'8 
minority. Deeds to this purpose were drawn 
up, and sent to the Castle of Loohleven, to be 
signed by the Queen. Lord Lindsay, the rudest, 
most bigotedi and fiercest of the oonfederated 
Lords, was deputed to enforce Mary's compli- 
ance with the commands of the Council, tie 
behaved with such p^emptory brutality as had 
perhaps been expected, and was so unmanly as 
to pinek with his iron glove the arnrof the poor 
Queen, to compel her to subscribe the deeds. 

If Mary bad any quarter to which, in her 
disastrouB condition, she might look for love and 
favour, unquestionably it was .to her brother 
Murray. She may have been criminal — she 
bad certainly been grossly infatuated— yet she 
deserved her brother's kindness and compassi<}n 
She had loaded him with favours, and pardoned 
him considerable offences* Unquestionably she 
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expected more favour firom him than she met 
with. But Murray Wa? slmbitious, and ambition 
breaks through the ties of blood, and forgets the 
obligations of gratitude. He visited her in 
Lochleven Castle, but it was not to bring her 
comfort; on the contrary, he pressed all her er-' 
rors on her with such hard-hearted severity, that 
she burst into floods of tears, and abandoned 
herself to despair. 

Murray accepted of the Regency, and in 
doing so broke all remaining ties of tenderness 
betwixt himself and his sister. He was now at 
the head of the ruling faction, consisting of what 
were called the King's Lords; while' such of 
the nobility as desired that the Quefen, being 
now freed from the society of Bothwell, should 
be placed at liberty, and restored to the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom, were termed the 
Queen's Party. The strict and sagacious go- 
vernment of Murray imposed silence and sub- 
mission for a time upon this last-named faction ; 
htkt a singular incident changed the face of 
things for a moment, and gave a gleam of hope 
to the unfortunate Mary. 

The Laird of Lochleven, owner of the cas- 
tle where Mary was imprisoned, was a half-bro- 
ther by the mother's side of the Regent Murray, 
Sir William Douglas by n«me. This Baron 
discharged with severe fidelity the task of Mary's 
jailer ; but his youngest brother, George Douglas, 
became more sensible to the Queen's distress, 
and perh&ps to her beauty, than to the interests 
of the Regent, or of his own family. A plot 
laid by him for the Queen's deliverance wasdis- 
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covered, and he was expelled from the island in 
consequence. But he kept up a correspondence 
with a kinsman of his pwn, called Little Dou- 
glas, a boy of fifteen or sixteen, Who had re- 
mained in- the castle. On the 2d May, 1568, 
this little William Douglas contrived to steal the 
keys of the Castle while thje family were at sup- 
per: He let Mary and her attendant out of the 
tower when all had gone to rest — locked the 
gates of the castle to prevent pursuit — ^placed the 
Queen and her waiting-woman in a little skiff, 
and rowed them to the shore; throwing the keys 
of the castle into the lake in the course of their 
passage. Just when they were about to set out 
on .this adventurous voyage^ the youthful pilot 
made a signal, by a light in a particular window 
visible at the upper end of the lake, tp intimate 
that all was safe. Lord Seaton and a party c^ 
the Hamiltons were waiting at t]he landing-place. 
The Clueen instantly mounted, and hurried off 
to Niddry, in West Lothian, from which she 
went next day to Hamilton. The news flevv 
like lightning throughout the country, and spread 
enthusiasm every where. The people remem- 
bered Mary's gentleness, grace, and beauty — 
they remembered her misfortunes also — and if 
they reflected on her errors, they thought they 
had been punished with sufficient severity. On 
Sunday, Mary was a sad and helpless captive in 
a lonely tower. On the Saturday following, she 
was at the head of a powerful confederacy, by 
which nine earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, 
and many gentlemen of high rank, engaged to 
defend her person and restore her power. But 
this gleam of success was only temporary. 
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It was the Queen's purpose to place her per^ 
8cm iti security in the Castte of Dunbarton, and 
her army, under the Earl of Argyle^ pro^fosed to 
carry her thither in a species of triuriiph. The 
Regent wad lying at Glasgow whh much inferi- 
or forces ; but, with just confidence In his omU 
miHtary skill, as wdl as the talents «f Hofftoiii 
and the Valour df Kirkiddy afid otlM eiperi«Rh 
ttA soldiers, he detefrdiined fo tnedt the Clueett'i 
Lords in their ptopdisiedmtrch, itfid to gite diMi 
battle. 

dtt I3th i§ifi 1968^ Murray oeeupM the rW^ 
l9igb of Lflhgsidcij wMch Uy fiili in the mareh Of 
the QuO^ri'ir ftrmf. TM HfiinihOd#| and other 
gentlemeri Of Mail's tfo^, ruthed forth with.ill^ 
ooRdtd^rod talotti' to ds^pfittf the pittSi They 
fottght,' ht>wev^r, with obstinacy, tMi the Setftf- 
tish imanbef ; thai is, ihey pressed on each othdt 
^ot to frbnt, ench filing his spear in fats bppo^ 
itent's tttrgdt^ and thou endeavouring to bdar 
hitn down, as two iiulls do Wh^h they eii^dntef 
o«eh other. Morton decided the battle, by av 
bckio^ the flank of thO HsmiHotis^ while thctj^ 
column wiis closely engaged in the front. - The 
meitkure was decisive/ and the Qbeeii'ii arnijf 
waA completely routed. 

Clueen Mary beheld this final arid (kM deMt 
from a castle called Ctookstanet about ibii# 
miles fi'ota Paisley, where she and Dirnley had 
spent some h%ftpj diiyiEi aftidr tfahir marriage^ ahd 
which, thereibre, ttiust hare be^n the te^ne of 
bitter recollections. li was sodn^evident ttitt 
there was no resource bdtin flighty and^ escbn 
^ by Lord Hetfies akfd a few fkiihfiir foUow^rri 
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she rode sixty miles before she stopped at the 
Abbey of Dundrennan, in Galloway. From 
this place she had the means of retreating either 
to Franee or England, as she should ultimately 
determine. In France she was sure to have 
been well received; but England afforded a 
nearer, and, as she thcNJ^ht, an equally safe 
place of refuge. 

Forgetting, therefore, the various «auses of 
emulation which existed betwixt Eli9abe(h and 
herself, and remembering only the smooth and 
flattering words which she bad received hwn 
her sister Sovereign, it did not occur to the 
Scottish Queen that she could kicar any visk 
by throwing herself upon the hoepitabiy of Eng- 
land. It may also be dopposed, that poor Ma* 
ry, amongst whose fauhiB want of generoMiy 
could not be reckoned, judged of Elizabeth ac- 
cording to the manner, in which she would hf^r- 
self have treated the dueen of England in the 
same situation. She therefore resolved to take 
refuge in Elizabeth's kingdom, in ^ite of tln» 
opposition of her wiser attendants. They kneel* 
ed and entreated in vain. She entered the fa- 
tal boat, crossed the Solway, and delivered her- 
self up to a gentleman named Lowther,.the 
English Deputy Warden. Much surprised, 
doubtless, at the incident, he sent express to in- 
form Queen Elizabeth, and receiving the Scot* 
t»Bh Queen with as much respect as he had the 
means of showing, lodged her in Carlisle Castle. 

Queen Elizabeth bad two courses in her 
power, which migHt be more or less generous,- 
but were alike just and lawful. She might have 
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received Queen Mary honourably, and afforded 
her the succour she petitioned for ; or if she 
did not think that expedient, she might have 
allowed her to remain in her dominions, at li- 
berty to depart from them freely, as she had en- 
tered them voluntarily. 

But Elizabeth, great as she was upon other 
occasions of her reign, acted on the present 
from mean and envious motives. ^ She saw, in 
the fugitive who implored her protection, a prin- 
cess who possessed a right of succession to the 
crown of England, which, by the Catholic part 
of her subjects at least, was held superior to her 
own. She remembered, that Mary had been 
led to assume the arms and titles of the English 
monarchy, or rather, that the French had as- 
sumed them in her name. She recollected, that 
Mary had been her rival in accomplishments ; 
and certainly she did not forget, that she was 
her superior in youth and beauty ; and hdd the 
advantage, as she had expressed it herself, to be 
mother of jb. fair son, while she remained a bar- 
ren stock. gShe/ therefore^;Considered the Scot^ 
tish Queen, not as a sister and friend in dis- 
tress, but as an enemy, over whom circumstan- 
ces had given her power, and determined upon 
reducing her to the condition of a captive. 

In pursuance of the line of conduct to which 
this mean train of reasoning led, the unfortu- 
nate Mary yrsa surrounded by English guards ; 
and as Elizabeth reasonably doubted that she 
might obtain aid from Scotland, ^he was remo- 
ved to Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire. But some 
pretext was wanting for a conduct m violent, so 
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angenerous, an4 so unjust, that Elizabeth con- 
trived to find one. 

The Regent Murray, upon Mary's fliglit to 
England, had contrived to vindicate his conduct 
in the eyes of Queen Elizabeth, by alleging that 
his sister had been* accessary to the murder of 
her husband Darnley, in order that she miglit 
marry her paramour Both well. Now, although 
this, supposing it true, was very criminal con- 
duct, yet Elizabeth had not the least title to con- 
stitute herself judge in the matter. Mary was 
no subject of hers, nor, according to the law of 
nations, had the English Ctueen any right to act 
as umpire in the quarrel between the Scottish 
Queen and her . subjects. But she extorted, in 
the following manner, a-sort of acquiescence in 
her right to decide, from the Scottish Queen. 

Thi messengers of Queen Elizabeth inform- 
ed Mary, that their mistress regretted extremely 
that she could not at once admit her to her pre- 
sence, nor give her the affectionate reception 
which she longed to afford her, until she stood 
clear, in the eyes of the world, of the scanda- 
lous accusations of her Scottish subjects. Mary 
at once undertook to make her innocence evi- 
dent to Elizabeth's satisfaction; and this the 
Queen of England pretended to consider as a 
call upon herself to act as umpire in the quarrel 
betwixt Mary and the party by which she had 
been deposed and exiled. It was in vain that 
Marry remonstrated, that, in agreeing to remove 
'Elizabeth's scruples, she acted merely out of 
respect to her opinion, and a desire to conciliate 
her favour, but not with the purpose of consti- 
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luting the English Queen her ju4ge in a judi- 
cial trial. Elizabeth was determined to keep 
the advantage which she had attained, and to 
act as if Marv had, of her full free will, render- 
ed her the sole arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England appointed commis- 
sioners to hear the parties, and consider the evi- 
dence which was to be laid before them by both 
sides. The Regent Murray appeared in person 
before these comniasionerA, in the odious cha- 
racter of the accuser of his sister, benefactreas^ 
and sovereign. Queen Mary also sent the most 
able of her adherents, the Bishop of Ross, Lord 
Herries, and othersj to plead the case on her 
side. 

The Commission met at York in Octobei, 
1568. The proceedings commenced with a 
singular attempt to establish the obsolete ques- 
tion of ihe alleged supremacy of England over 
Scotland. '^ Tou come hither/' said the Eng- 
lish Coromiisioners to the Regent and his assist- 
ants, '^to submit the^ differences which divide 
the kingdom of Scodajid to the Queen of Eng- 
land, and thefefore we first require of you to pay 
her Grace the homage due to her." The Earl 
of Murray blushed and was silent But Mait- 
laud of Lethington answered *with spirit — ''When 
Elizabeth restores to Scotland the Earldom oi 
Huntingdon, with Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, we will do such homage for these territo- 
ries as was done by the ancient Sovereigns ot 
Scotland who enjoyed them* As to the crown 
and kingdom of Scotland, they are more free 
than those of England, which lately paid Peter- 
pence to Rome." 
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This question being waiv«d, thej entered on 
the proper business of the ConnnisBion, It was 
not without hesitation that Murray was indtioed 
to make his accusation Ja explicit terras, and 
there was still greater difficulty in obtuning from 
him any evidence in support of the odious 
charges of matrimonial infidelity, and accession 
to the murder of her husbaard, with widch that 
accusation chaiged Mary.. li is true^ the Queen's 
cofiduot had been aaguarded and imprudent, bat 
there was no arguing from thence that she was 
guilty of the foul crime cliadrged. Bomething 
like proof was wanted, and at length « box of 
letters and papers was produced, staled to have 
been taken from a servant of fiotfaw^, called 
Dalgleish. These letters, if genaine, certainly 
proved that Mary was a paraiiio«r of Bothveil 
while Darnley was yet alive, and that she knew 
and approved of ike mucder of that ill-fated 
young man. But the lettem were alleged by Uie 
Queen's Gommissioners to be gro» forgeries, 
devised for the purpose of shmderittg their mis- 
' tress. It is moet remirkftble, that Balgleisk was 
condemned and executed withoi^ a word being 
asked at him about these letters, even if it had 
been only to (Mrove that they had been found in 
his possessioii. Lord Herries and the Bishop 
cf Ross did not rest satisfied with defending the 
dueen; they charged Murray hiniseif with hav- 
ing conifed^ated with BoAwM for the destruc- 
tion of Darniey. 

At the end of five montiis' investigatioo, the 
dueen of England inforoaed both parties that 
Bhe had, on the one hand, aeeo nothing which 
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induced her to doubt the worth and honour of 
. the Earl of Murray, while, on the other, he had,' 
in her opinion, proved nothing of the criminal 
charges which he had brought against his sove- 
reign. She was therefore, she said, determined 
to leave the affairs of Scotland as she had found 
them. 

To have treated both parties impartially, as 
her sentence seemed intended to imply her de- 
sire to ^0| the Queen ought to have restored 
Mary to liberty. But while Murray was sent 
down with the loan of a large sum of money, 
Mary was retained in that captivity which was 
only to end with her life. 

Murray returned, to Scotland, baring had all 
the advantage of the conference at York. His 
coffers were replenished, and his power confirm- 
ed, by the favour of Queen Elizabeth ; and he 
had little difficultj^ in scattering the remains of 
the Queen's Lords, who, in fact, had never been 
able to make head since the battle of Langside, 
and the flight of their mistress. 

In the meantime some -extraordinary events 
took place in England. The Duke of Norfolk 
had formed a plan to restore Q«^en Mary to li- 
berty, and was in recompense to be rewarded 
with her hand in marriage. The Regent Mur 
ray had been 'admitted into the secret of "Thw 
plot, although 7 it may be supposed the objec 
was not very acceptable to him. Many of thi 
great nobles had agreed to join in the undertak 
ing, particularly the powerful Earls of- West 
moreland and Northumberland. The plot o 
Norfolk was discovered and proved against him 
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chiefly by the declarations of Murray, who mean- 
ly betrayed the secret intrusted to him; and he 
was seized upon, committed to confinement, 
and, a few months afterward, tried and executed 

But before this catastrophe, Northumberland 
and Westmoreland rushed into a hasty rebellion, 
which they were unable to conduct with suffi- 
cient vigour. Their troops dispersed without 
battle before the army which Queen Elizabeth 
sent against them. Westmoreland found a se- 
cure refuge among the Scottish Borderers, who 
were favourable to the cause of Mary. They 
assisted him in his escape to the sea-coast, and 
he finally made his way to Flanders, and died in 
exile. Northumberland was less fortunate. A 
Borderer, named Hector Armstrong of Harlaw, 
treacherously betrayed him to the Regent Mur- 
ray, who refused, indeed to deliver him tip to 
Queen Elizabeth, but detained him prisoner in 
that same lonely ^Castle of Lochleven which 
had been lately the scene of Mary's captivity. 

All these successive events tended to establish 
the power of Murray, and to diminish the cou- 
rage of such Lords as remained attached to the 
opposite party. But it happens frequently that 
when men appear most secure of the object they 
have ^een toiling for, their views are suddenly 
and, strangely disappointed. A blow was im- 
pending over Murray from a quarter, which, if 
named to the haughty Regent, he would proba- 
bly have despised, since it originated in the re- 
sentment of a private man. 

After the battle of Langside, six of the Ha- 
miltbus, who had beea most active on that occa- 
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tioii, were lentenced to die, as being guilty of 
treason againat James VI.j for haTtng espoased 
his mother's cause. In this doom there was lit- 
tle justiee, considering how the eountry was di- 
vided between the claims of the motli&r and the 
son. Bat the decree was not aetej upon, and 
the persons condemned received thetr pardon 
through the mediatkn of John Knox with the 
Regent. 

One of the persons thus pardoned was Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellbaugby a maa of a fierce and 
nndictire character. Like others in his condi- 
tion, he was punished by the forfeiture of his 
property, although his life was spared. His wife 
imd brought him, as h^ portion, the lands ol 
Woodhouselee^ near Roi^in, and these were be- 
stowed by Murray upon one of his fttvourites. 
This person exercised the right so rudely as to 
turn Hamilton's wife out of her own house un- 
dressed, and unprotected from the fury of the 
weathe». In consequence of this brutal treat- 
ment, she became insane and died. Her hus- 
band vowed revenge, i^ot on the actual author of 
his misfortune, but upon the Regent Murray, 
whom he considered as the original cause of it, 
and wliom his family .prejudices inducjsd him to 
regard as the usurper of the sovereign pbwer, 
aikl the oppressor., of ihe name and house of Ha- 
milton. There is little doubt that the Arehbi* 
shop of Saint Andrews, and some pthets of his 
name, encouraged Bothwellhaugh in this despe- 
rate resolution. 

He took his measures with every mark of deli- 
ben^D. Having learsed that the Regent was 
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to pass through Linlithgow on a eerlatQ day^ Ik; 
secretly introduced himself into a house hedg- 
ing to the Archbishop of St. Anfdrews, Yvhi6h 
had in front a wooden balcony locdKing; ttpou the 
street. Bothwellhaogh hiing a btaek doth' o^i 
the wall of the atpaVtm^nt wh^e he lay, Ihat bis 
shaidow Biigbt not be seen from wilhoiit, and 
spread a mattresa on the flodi'^ tbat the ^lind df 
his feel mighl not be heard front beaeatk Tit 
^cure his escape b^ fastened a fleet hdrs^ in the 
garden behind the boftKse^ aad puU^ down the 
lintel stones from the posts «of the garden deor« 
so that be might he able to pfasaf throngh ii oft 
horseback, lie idto strobgly barri<Saded the 
froBidoor ef the beuse, wbiob 6pened to^ thi^ 
street of the town. That having pfepared all . 
fot concealtnefit vntil the dcM was Aone^ tlnd 
for escape after wisird, he armed himself with 
a loaded carbinoi shut himself np in the kfnely 
chamber^ and waited the airrtval of bis victim. 

Some friend ef Murray transmitted to bim a 
hint of the danger which he might incur in paad* 
ing thl'ough the street ef • plaee in which he 
was known to have enemies^ add advised thM 
he should avoid it by going round ea the outside 
of the town ; or^ at least, by ridiiig hastily past 
the lodgihg which was mor8 pirtieularly sus^ 
peeled^ is beloiq^ing to thd ItaraiMnei Rut the 
Regent, thinkik^r thflt the step redomraended 
would have an appearance of tiraidity, held on 
his way through thj^ crowded etreet As he 
came opposite the fatal balootiy, his hofse being 
somewhat retarded by the number of spectatore, 
gave Bothwellhaugh time te take a deliberiKle 
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aim. He fired the carbine, and the Regent fel], 
mortally wounded. The' ball,* after passing 
through his body; killed the horse of a gentle- 
man who jode on his right hand. His atten- 
dants rushed furiously at the door of the house 
from which the shot had issued ; but Bothwell- 
baugh's pteoautions had been so securely taken 
iTiat they were unable to force their entrance till 
he had mounted his good horse, and escaped 
through the garden gate. He was notwithstand- 
ing pursued so closely, that he had rery nearly 
been taken ; but after spur and whip had both 
failed, he pricked his horse with his dagger, and 
compelled him to take a desperate leap over a 
ditch, which his pursuers were unable to cross, 
and thus made his escape. 

The Recent died in the course of the night, 
leaving a character, which has been, perhaps, 
too highly extolled by one class of authors, and 
too much depreciated by another, according as 
his conduct to his sister was approved or con- 
demned. 

The murderer escaped to France. In. the 
civil wars of that country, an attempt was made 
to engage him, as a known desperado, in the as- 
sassination of the Admiral Coligni ; but he re- 
sented it as a deadly insult. He had slain a man 
in Scotland, he said, from whom he had sustain- 
ed a mortal injury ; but the wprld could not en- 
gage him to attempt the life of one against whom 
be had no eause of quarrel. 

The death of jMurray had been an event ex 
pected by many of Queen Mary's adherents 
The rery night after it happened, Scott of Buc* 
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cleuch and Ker of Fairnyherst broke into Eng- 
land, and ravaged the frontier with more than 
their wonted severity. While it was objected 
by one of the sufferers under this foray, that the 
Regent would punish the party concerned in 
such illegal violence, the Borderer replied con- 
temptuously, that the Regent was as cold as his 
bridle-bit. This served to show that their lead- - 
ers had been privy to Bothwellhaugh's action, 
and desired to take advantage of it, in order to 
give grounds for war between the countries 
But Qaeen Elizabeth was contented to send a 
small army to the frontier, to burn the castles 
and ravage the estates of the two clans which had 
been engaged in the hostile inroad ; a service 
which they executed with much severity on the 
clans of Scott and Ker, without doing injury to' 
those against whom their mistress had no com 
plaint. 

Upon the death of Murray, Lennox was chosen 
Regent. He was the father of the murdered 
Darnley, yet showed no excessive thirst of ven- 
geance. He endeavoured to procure a.union of 
parties, for the purpose of domestic peace. But 
men's minds on both sides had become too much 
exasperated against each other. The dueen's 
party was strengthened by Maitland of Lething- 
ton, and Kirkaldy of Grange joining that faction, 
after having been long the boast of that of the 
King. Lethington we have often mentioned as 
one of the ablest men in Scotland, and Kirkaldy 
was certainly one of the bravest. He was, be- 
sides, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and his 
declaring that he held' that important place for 
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the dueen gave great spirit to Mary's adherents 
At the same time, they were deprived of a strongs 
hold of scarcely inferior consequence, by the 
loss of Dunharton Castle in the ibllowing extraoi< 
dinary manner* 

Dumbarton is one of the strongest places ia 
the wotld^ It is situated on a roek, which rises 
ahnost pcflrpendionlarW from a level plain to the 
bei|^ <^ several hundred feet. On the siunmit 
of this rook the huildings are situated^ and as 
there is only one access from below, which rises 
by steps, and is strongly gaarded and fi>rti6ed, 
Hb/b fysi might be almost hekl to be impregnable, 
that Isf incapable of beit^g taken. One Captaia 
Orawford of Jordaikhill resolved, neverthelesS| 
to make aa attempt on this formidable easUe. 

He took advantage of a misty and moonless 
night to bring to the foot of the castle-rock the 
scaling ladders whioh he had provided, choosing 
for his terrible experiment the place where the 
toek was highest, and where, of coarse, lest 
pains were taken to keep a regular guard. This 
choice was fortunate ; for the first ladder broke 
with the weight of the men who attempted to 
mount, and the noise of the fall must have be- 
trayed them, had there been any sentinel within 
hearing. Crawford, assisted by a soldier who 
had deserted from the castle, and was acting as 
his guide, next scrambled up, and contrived to 
make fast the second ladder, by tyins it to the 
roots of a tree, which grew about midway up the 
rock. Here tney found a small flat surface, that 
held the whole party, which was, of course, very 
few in number. In scaling the second (^reci- 
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pice, another accident took place : One of the 
party, subject to epileptic fits, was seized by Qne 
of those attacks, brought on perhaps by te»rroii , 
while he wa« iji the act of olimbing up the lad- 
dor. His illness made it impossible for him ei- 
ther to ascend or descend. To ha,ve slain ,tlie 
man would have bee« a cr^iel eTLpedient, besides 
ihjBt his fall from the ladder must have alarmed 
.the garrison. Crawford caused him, therefore, 
.tS^H^ tied to the ladder; then all the rept de- 
scending, they turned the ladder, a|id thus mount- 
ed with eaae over th.6 belly of the epileptic per- 
•aon. When the party grained the summit, ^ey 
dew the sentinel ^« h^ had time to give the 
alarm, and easily surprised the slumb^icug gar- 
rison, who had trusted loo much to the security 
iOf their casde. This e;s;ploit of Crawford may 
compare with any thing of the kind which we 
read.of in history. 

Hamilton, the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, 
was made prisoner in Dunbarton, where he had 
taken refuge, as he was particularly hated by the 
King's party. He was now in their hands, and, 
as ihey had formerly proclaimed him a traitor, 
they now without scruple put him to death as 
such. This cruel deed occasioned other violen- 
ces, by way of retaliation, whioh, in turn, led 
to fresh acts of bloodshed. All natural ties were 
forgotten in the distinction of Kingsmen and 
dueensmen; and, aa neither party gave quarter 
to their opponents, the civil war assumed a most 
horrible aspect. Fathers,. and sons, and brothers, 
took opposite sides, and fought against each 
Ather. The very children Af the towns and vi' 
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lages formed themselves into bands for King 
James or dueen Mary, and fought inveterately 
with stones, sticks, and knives. 

In the midst of this confusion, each party call- 
ed a Parliament, whici) was attended only by the 
Lords of their own side. The Queen's Parlia- 
ment met at Edinburgh, under protection of the 
Castle, and its governor Kirkaldy. The King's 
faction had a much more numerous ' assembly, 
assuming the same denomination, at Stirling, 
where they produced the young King, to give 
authority to their proceedings. The boy, with 
natural childishness^ observing a rent in the car- 
pet which covered the table at which the clerks 
sate, observed ** there was a hole in the Parlia- 
ment." These words were remarked afterward, 
as if they had contained a sort of prophecy of 
the following singular event: • 

Kirkaldy devised an enterprise, by which, if 
successful, he would have put a complete stop to 
the proceedings of the King's Parliament, nay, 
to the civil war itself. He sent for Buccleuch 
and Fairnyherst, already noticed, as zealous par- 
tisans of Mary, desiring them to bring a large 
party of their best horsemen, and joined with 
them, the Lord Claud Hamilton, with a detach- 
ment of infantry. The whole were guided by a 
man of the name of Bell, who knew the town of 
Stirling, being a native of that place. He in- 
troduced the party, consisting of about five hun- 
dred men, into the middle of the town, without 
even a dog barking at them. Then they raised 
the alarm, crying out, "God and the Queen 1 
think on the Archbishop of Saint Andrews! all 
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in our own !" According to the directions they 
had received, they sent parties to the different 
houses of which the King's Lords had taken pos- 
session, and made them prisoners without resist- 
ance, except on the part of Morton, whoso ob- 
stinate valour obliged them to set fire to his lodg- 
ings. He then reluctantly surrendered himself 
to Buccleuch, who was his near connexion. But 
his resistance had gained some time, and the as- 
sailants had scattered themselves in quest of 
plunder. At this moment, Mar brought a party 
of musketeers out of the Castle, and placing 
them behind the walls of a house which he had 
commenced building on the Castlehill, he open- 
ed a heavy and unexpected fire upon the Clueens- 
men. These being already in disorder, were 
struck'' with panic in the moment of victory, and 
began to fly. The scene was now completely 
changed, and they who had been triumphant the 
moment before, were glad to surrender to their 
own captives. Lennox the Regent had been 
mounted behind Spens of Wormeston, who had 
made him captive. He was a particular object 
of vengeance to the Hamiltons, who longed to 
requite the death of the Archbishop cf Saint 
Andrews. He was killed, as was believed, by 
Lord Claud Hamilton's orders,, and Spens, who 
most honourably endeavoured to protect his pri- 
soner, was slain at the same time. The Queen's 
party retreated out of Stirling without much loss, 
for the Borderers carried ofT all the horses, upon 
which the opposite party might have followed the 
chase. Kirkaldy received the news of theJRe- 
gent's death with much dissatisfaction, abusing 
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those who GomnaaDded the party a« ^«c4eriy 
beasts, who neither k«ew how to gun a vktor/, 
nor how to use it. Had be placed him^lf at lU 
head of the detachment, as he had earueatly Ue- 
sired to do, it is probable that the Raid of Sai- 
ling might have ended the w.ar. As it ifc^ out, 
the quarrel was only ^mhitAeoed, if pQ^ibje, by 
.he death of Lennox. 

The Earl of Mar was named Rf^j^nt on ^e 
King's «iide. He was a man of iair ajid vfa^e- 
rate views, and to hoadnrahLy desirous of restor- 
ing the bl<Msiog of peace to his country, ih^ the 
impossibility m attaining hit ol^eQt ip .sfiiid to 
have shortened hia life* ije died S9th October, 
1572, having b«en Regent iittk more than one 
year. 

The Earl of Morton was next inside Regeiit. 
We have seen 4hat this nobleman, however re- 
spectable for courage and.talenta, Wi^ oever.the- 
less of a fierce and or^l disposition. He had 
been concerned in Rizzio's murder, and was at 
l^ast acquainted with that of Darnley. It .was to 
be expected that he woifld continue the war wiUi 
the same ferocious cruelty by which it had been 
distinguished, instead of Ubouring, like Mar, to 
diminish its violence. This fell oUt aQCordiuglj . 
Each party continued to execute their prisoners ; 
and as skirmishes were daily fought, the member 
of persons who fell by the sword, or .died jupon 
the gibbet,. was fearfully great From the fami- 
ly name of Morton, these were called the Dou- 
glasses' wars. After these hostilities had existed 
foi^bout fWe years, the Duke of Ch^telherauh 
and the Earl of Huntly, the two« principal nobler 
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who had suppocted the Queened cause; sfubteit- 
'ted themselves to the King's authority'^ and to 
the sway of the Regent. Kirkafdy of Grange, 
assisted by the councils of Maitlanfd of Lething- 
ton, coiitinaed to maintain ihe Castle of Ecfin- 
burgh against Morton. Bi|t Que^h £)izabcth, 
who became now desirous of ending the Scbttish 
disseni^ions, sent from 'Berwick a considerable 
'body of regolar forces^ and^ what was still more 
needful, a Targe train of artillery, which formed 
a dosef si^ge sii'otlnd the Cai^^ 6t Edinburgh. 
The gamsoh Were, ftoweVef, rattcR nl6r^ dis- 
tressed for provii^ond, thaii hy thS sKbt- of; the 
^English batteries. It WtA not till ihet i idliant 
'defence, in tftd ^oui^se 6f"^hicfi otae of tfie 
•springs which (Supplied the fbrtVe^ Witft Water 
was dried op, atid the othdr. becam^ choked 
with ruinB, that the gallant Kirkald^ wad com- 
pelled to capitulate. 

He surrendered to the £ngl!dh e^neral, who 
promised that his miiiftress should intercede with 
the Regent for fav^oUrabld tireatmeni to th^ go- 
vernor and hfe adh^rentsf. This ihi^hc tlie ra- 
ther have beeh expected, because Morton and 
Kirkaldy had been at one time great friends. 
But the Regent was earned in deinandihg the 
life of his valorous opponent ; and Elizabeth, 
with little regard to her general's hbnour or her 
own, abandoned tTie prisoners 16 Morton^s ven- 
geance. Khrkaldy and his brother were publicly 
executed, to th^ great regret even of many of the 
King's party themselves. Maitland of Lething- 
ton, more famed' f6r talents tba(l integrity, deet- 
paired of obtaining itiercy where none had beeb 
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extended to Khrkaldy of 4jrrange, aodpat a pe- 
riod to his existeDce, by taking poison. Thus 
Qoded the civil wars of duaen Mary's reign, with 
the death of the,bra?f»t soldier, and of the ablest 
statesman, in 8cotland ; lor 8«ch were Kirkaldy 
and Mattli^nii. 

From the^^me of the surrender of Edinburgh 
Castle, ^th May, 1573, the Regent Morton was 
in complete possession of the aupreme power in 
Scotland. As dueeti Elizabeth had been bis 
constant friend during the civil wars, he paid 
devoted attention to her wishes when he became 
the undi^ratod ruler of the kingdom. 

Morton even went so far as to yield up to the 
justice, or the revenge, of the English dueen, 
that'unfortunate Earl of Northumberland, who, 
as I formerly mentioned, had raised a rebellion 
in England, and Hying into Scotland, had been 
confined by the Regent Murray in Lochlevea 
Castle. The surrender of this unfortunate no- 
hleman to England was a great stain, not only 
on the character of McHrton, but of Scotland in 
general^ which had hitherto been accounted a 
safe and hospitable place of refuge for those 
whom misfortune or political faction had exiled 
from their own country. It was the more par- 
ticularly noticed, because when Morton himself 
had been forced to fly to England, on account 
of hi^ shu'e in Rizzio's murder, he had been 
eourteottiUfl received ahd protected by the un- 
happy nppMBan whom he had now delivered up 
to hip ^^. It was an additional and aggrarM- 
ing j^ir^iimstance, that it was a Douglas who 
betr|y4|4 & Percy ; and when the annak of thsir 
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ancestors were. consider ed^ it was found that 
'while they presented many acts of open hostility, 
niany instances of close and firm alliance, they 
never till now had aflR>rded an example of any 
act of treachery exercised by the one family 
against the other. To complete the infamy of 
the transaction, a snm of money was paid to the 
Regent on this occasion, which he divided with 
I>oiigla8 of Lochleven. Northumberland was 
beheaded at York, 1572. 

In other respects, Scotland derived great ad- 
vantage from the peace with England, as some 
degree pf repose was highly necessary to this 
^distracted country. It continued, with little in- 
terruption, fot thirty yeara and upwards. 
., On one occasion, however, a smart action 
took place betwixt the Scots and English, which, 
though of little consequence, I may here tell you 
-of, chiefly because it was the last considerable 
skirmish— with the exceptio|i of a deed of bdd 
'dating, of which I shall tell yon by and by— -*which 
the two nations had, or, it is to be hoped, ever 
"will have, with each other. 

ft was the course adopted for preserving peac«^ 

'itpon the Border, that the Wardens on each 

side used to meet on days appointed, and driver 

ttp to each other the malefactors who had com 

^mitled aggressions upon either country, or else 

tMfcke pecuniary reparation for the trespasses 

whkh they had done. On the 7th. July, 1575, 

<£l8innicfaael, as Warden for the Scottish Middl« 

•Marches, met Sir John Foster, the English o^ 

cabr on the opposite frontier, each being, as usual^ 

fswiotopanied by the armed cla^s inhabiting hjs 
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juifisdiottoo. Foster was attended by tk» men 
of Tynedale, in greater numbers tbaw those of 
the Scottish Borders, aH well armed wMi jask 
. and spear, as well as bows and arr^ws^ Tbe 
meeting was at first peaceful. The Wi«deivs 
commenced their u^a) basinei^ of s^ttlmff de- 
linquencies; and their atfefidafiis b^gan lo trai^ 
fie with each other, and to engage in ^M and 
gaming. For, not\^ithstaiidinfg ikiekf habitual 
incursions, a sort of acqaaintamse war dways 
kept up Inetween fhe Border'ers on both' sides, 
Hke thttt whi^b tak«s place betwixt the oul^^ostfi 
of two contending armies. 

During this friendly intercourse on boih sides, 
a dispute arose between the two WardeftB, Car- 
michaef desiring delirery of an £ng>»^ depre- 
dator, for whoih Foster, on the other hand, re- 
fined to be responsible. They both Kieose firom 
their iieats as the debate grew wafm, and Sir 
John Foster told Carmichael, contemptiiit^usly, 
he <mgh't to *match himself with his equads% The 
Eiiglishr Bordeters immediately raised their war- 
cry of " To it, Tynedale," and, without fartlier 
ceremol^y, shot a flight of arrows among ^tbe 
Scots, who, fewjh dumber, and surprised, Were 
with difficulty able to keep their grounii. A 
batnd of the citizens of Jedburgh arrrred just i*n 
time to support their countrymen; and modi- of 
them having fire-arms, the old English lODg->b0u- 
no more possessed its ancient super toiity. After 
a smart Action, the English were driven from tlie 
field? Sir John Foster, with many of the? Eng- 
lish gentlemen, being made prisoners, werer sent 
to be at tbe Regent Morton's dispose. SHr 
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George Heron of Chipchase and other persoiis ~ 
of condition were slain. 

Morton, afraid of Queen Elizabeth's displea- 
sure, though the offence had been given by Xh^ 
]Bngllsh, treitted the prisoners with distini^tion^ 
and dismissed them, not only without ransom, 
but with presents of falcons, %nd other (tokens 
of re3pact. "Are you npt well jf^ated?" eaid 
a j^tsmiui to (>ne of these liberated praoner^^ 
" w^ we give JM Jivehawk? for deiid herons V 

Thifi skiriqisb, called 4ie Raid of the Ked- 
swaur. took place on th^ uiomitaippu? i i<ke of 
the CWter. Jt produced no interruption otcon- 
cord betveeo tb? two c^untrleji, being pa9sed 

Scotland, tberefpre^ enjoyed th9 blepeing* of 
peace during the greater pari of Mprton'f R?* 
gency. - i 

Bat the advantages which the Kingdom im- 
ved fnm peacej were in some measure destroy- 
ed by 4be corrupt and oppressive government of 
MprtoOf who turned bis ihougbts almost entirely 
to amassing treasure, by every means in hi9 
power.' The extensive property, which former- 
ly belonged to the Roman CaihoHe Church, 
was a mine out of which the Regent and the 
other great nobles contrilred to work for them* 
seiires a great deal of wealth. This they did 
chiefly by dealing with those who were placed 
IP the room of the abbots and priors as com- 
mendatorsy by whiph word the Scots distinguish-' 
lid a iayman who was placed in possession of an 
Mctoiastioal benefice. To these commends 
ioca tb^ nobles applied, and, by fair means or 
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force, compelled them to make over and trans* 
fer to them the property of the abbacies, or at 
least to grant it to them in )ong leases for a tri- 
fling rent. That yon may understand how thi? 
sort of business was managed, I will give you a 
'cnrioos instance of it : 

In August, 1570, Allan Stewart, comroenda* 
tor of the abbacy of Crossraguel, in Ayrshire, 
was prevailed on to visit the Earl of Cassilis, 
who conveyed him, partly against his will, to a 
lonely tower, which overhangs the sea, called the 
Black Vault of Denure, the ruins of which are 
yet visible. He was treated for some tithe kind- 
ly, but as his arms and servants were removed 
from him, he soon saw reason to consider him- 
self less as a friendly guest than as a prisoner, 
to whom some foul play was intended. At 
length, the Earl conveyed his guest into a private 
chamber, in which there was no furniture of 
any kind excepting a huge clumsy iron grate 
or ffridiron, beneath which was a fire of char- 
cod. '' And now, my Lord Abbot," said the 
Earl of Cassilis, ''will you be pleased to sign 
these deeds?" And so saying, he laid before 
him leases and other papers, transferring the 
whole lands of the abbacy of Crossraguel to the 
Earl himself. The Commendator refused to 
yield up the property, or to subscribe the deeds. 
A party of rumans entered, and, seizing the 
unhappy man, stripped him of his clothes, and 
laid him on the iron bars, where he lay, scorched 
by the fire beneath, while they basted him with 
oil, as a cook bastes the meat which she roaste 
up6n a spit The agony of such torture w«s 
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not to be endured. The poor man cried piti- 
fully, Egging they would put him to instate 
death, rather than svbject him to this lingering 
misery, and offered his purse, with the money it 
contained, to any who would in mercy shoot him 
through the head. At length, he was obliged to 
promise to subscribe whatever the Earl wished, 
rather tha^i endure the excessive torture any 
longer. The letters and leases being then pre- 
sented to him, he signed them with his half 
roasted hand, while the Earl all the while ex- 
claimed, with the most impudent hypocrisy, 
** Benedicite ! you are the most obstinate man I 
ever saw, to oblige me to use you thus : I never 
thought to have treated any one as your stub- 
bornness has made me treat you." The Com- 
mendator was afterward delivered by a party 
commanded by Hamilton of Bargany, who at* 
tack«d the Black Vault of Denure for the pur- 
pose of his liberation. But the wild, savage, 
and ferocious conduct of the Earl shows in what 
manner the nobles obtained grants of the church 
lands from those who had possession of them for 
the time. 

The Earl of Morton, however, set the exam- 
ple of another and less violent mode of appro- 
priating chuTchk revenues to his own purposes. 
This was by reviving the order of Bishops, 
which had been discarded from the Presbyterian 
form of church government. For example, on 
the execution of the Archbishop of Saint An- 
drews, he caused Douglas, Rector of Saint An- 
drews, to be made Archbishop in bis place ; but 
>hen he allowed this nominal prelate only a rttaall 
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pension 09t of the large revcQULee^ lh£ bishop? 
rick, and retained possession of ski tbe rest oi 
the income for his own advantage, thoagh the 
rents were levied in the Bishop's oame. 

These and <ither innovations gave great disf 
tress to John Knox, the bph} and inllexible ^tthei 
of the Scottish SLefof raiLti^n* He saw with peii^ 
that Uie Protestant nobles were likeif to diini^ 
nish even ^he ^^tj /fut^istpne^ wbich wte §ttpt 
plied ^9 thje Spo^h c|(»rgj, oujt of the ainpie 
funds vfhlch t^ belonged originalij to tlie 
Cinjrch p{ Roffifs, Pe w^ ftl»> Jeaious U the 
|repphlic|iQ 0qi|ftli^y, fvhep hi? b9held the Ghiirch 
or39<Hian|i Innovated upon bjthi9nf3w intre^ 
dqption pf bishppii, tl^Qpgb with limited mfiQme9 
m^ diniipish«4 po^i^er. IFor ^hese and other 
re^Lspng h^ hpA vf^r^ than pace bitterly f ebukod 
the Regent Mor^nf but wh^o t))is re&^i^liable 
m^i^ (}i^d/the^|egen(, \)rho attended his fai^^ral, 
' pronpiinced over (lis qoffin ap epjpgiHfn never 
tp be fprgpi^ep W< Hefci lies he,'? sai4 Morten, 
" th^t n)|ver fe4ri^4 ^^^ A^ ^^ man," 

In the stat^ ^ }n thV,chur^h» ^e Regent dis-* 
played symptoms of a vindictive, avariciopg, and 
cprrnpl^ disposition. Al^hongjb tbe civil wara 
were ended, h^ respjved Ip ftyeng^ iipop tb^ 
Humiltons i]fp oontinue4 siipport wjiieh that 
powerful ffimi}y ijf^ given po th§ Qr^^ep'9 p»rty, 
»n4 ^e obsta(jle8 whieh ^hey had tbrQWP iP lh^ 
way of his own ex^tatjpn. He pfo^^^®^ ^0 
nfi^ agajpst them as public enemiesf, ifpv§ th^fp 
ou^ of Scotland, 9n4 seized upon their es^j^ipfl, 
iTh© Earl of Arran, eldest brother of tl^ci fi|ipi)y, 
to whom the estates actually belonged, was int 
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tsane, and in a istate of confinement ; but this 
idid not prevent Morton from declaring that the 
Earldom and the lands belonging to it were for- 
feited, — an abuse of law which scandalized all 
honest men. 

It was not only by confiscation that Morton 
endeavoured to amass wealth. He took money 
foir the offices which he had it in his power to 
bestow Eten in admimistering justioe, his 
hands were not pure from bribes; although to 
dispense the behest9 of law ^rom favour or love 
of gain, is one of the greatest erimjes of which 
a public man can be guilty. 

It is told of Earl Mortoq, in a historjr of the 
family of Somerville, that one of these noblemen 
having a great and important canse to be deci* 
ded, in which the influence of the Regent might 
assuredly occasion it to be determined as hi^ 
himself should think fit, he followed, by the ad* 
vice of an ancient and experienced acquaintance 
of the Regent, the following singular course : — 
Lord Somerville waited on Lord Morton, and re- 
commended his case to his favourable opinion, 
a kind of personal solicitation which was then 
much in use. Having spoken with the Regent 
for a short time, he turned to depart, and; open- 
ing his purse^ as if to take out some money to 
give to the ushers and attendants, as was the 
Custom upon such occasions, he lefl the purse 
on the, table as if he had forgot it. Morton call* 
ed after him, "My Lord, your purse — ^you hav« 
forgot your purser* — ^but Lord Somerville has- 
tened away without turning back. He heaMi 
nothing more of the purse, which he had tukn.i 

9* 
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. care should be pretty full of gold ; but Lord Mor- 
ton that day decided the cause in his favour. 

Instances of such greedy profligacy by d&- 
grees alienated from Morton even the affections 
and inclinations of his best friends, and his go- 
vernment at length became so generally unpopu- 
lar, that a universal wish was entertained that 
the King would put an end to the Regency by 
assuming the government into his own handa. 

These opinions prevailed so generally, that 
Morton, on the ISth March, 1578, resigned his 
office of Regent, and retired to reside in his Cas- 
tle of Dalkeitji as a private man, leaving the go- 
Ternment to be administered by a council of no- 
bles, twelve in number. But accustomed to be 
at the bead of the government, he could not long 
remain inactive. He burst from his seclusion in 
*the gloomy fortress, which the people called the 
liion's Den, and, using a mixture of craft and 
Ibrce, expelled the new councillors ; and once 
more, after the old Douglas fashion, obtained 
the supreme management of public affairs. But 
the sovereign was no longer a child. He was 
now beginning to think and act for himself v and 
it is necessary you should know something of 
his character. 

Jam^s VI. was but an infant when he was 
placed on the throne of his mother.^ He was 
now only a boy of fourteen, very good natured, 
^and with as much learning as two excellent 
schoolmasters could, cram him with. In fact, 
he had more learning than wisdom ; and yet, in 
<the course of his future life, it did not appear 
that he was without good sense^ as much as that 
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he was -destitute of the power te form manly pur- 
poses, and the firmness necessary to maintain 
them. A cectain chiJdishness and meanness of 
mind rendered his good sense useless, and his 
learning ridiculous. Even from his infancy he 
was passionately addicted %o favourites, and al- 
ready, in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, there 
were two persons so high in his good graces, 
that they could bring him to do any thing they 
pleased. 

. The first was Esme Stewart d'Aubigny, a ne- 
phew of the late Earl of Lennox, and his heir. 
The King not only restored this young man to 
the honours of his family, but created him Duke 
of Lennox, and raised him with too prodigal ge- 
nerosity to a high situation in the state. There 
was nothing in the character of this favourite, 
either to deserve such extreme preferment, or to 
make him unwwthy of it. He was a gallant 
joung gentleman, who was deeply grateful to the 
King for his bounty, and disposed to enjoy it 
without injuring any one. 

Very different was the character of the other 
favourite of James VI. This was Captain James 
Stewart, a second son of the family of Ochiltree. 
He was an unprincipled, abandoned man, with- 
out any wisdom except cunning, and only distin- 
guished by the audacity of his ambition and the 
boldness of his character. 

The counsels of these two favourites increased 
the King's natural desire to put an end to the 
sway of Morton, and Stewart resolved that the' 
pretext for his removal should also be one which 
should bring him to the block. The grounds of 
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accusation were artfully chosen. ^ The Earl of 
Morton, when he resigned the regency, had ob« 
tained a pardon under the Great Seal for all 
crimes and ofiences which he had or might hare 
committed against the King ; but there was no 
xnention, in Uiat pardon, of the murder of Henry 
Darnley, the King's father, \uid in that mur^r 
the Earl of Morton had certainly participated; 
The favourite, Stewart, took the oiKce of acea- 
ser upon himself; and entering the King^s Cham* 
ber suddenly when the Privy Council were as- 
sembled, he drof^ied on his knees before James, 
and accused the Earl of Morton of having been 
concerned in the mur4er of the King's &her. 
To this Morton, with a haughty smile, replied, 
that he had prosecuted the perpetrators of that 
offence too severely to make it probable tliat he 
himself was one of them. All he demanded was 
a fiiir inquiry. 

Upon this public accusation, the fiarl, so late- 
ly the most powerful man in Scotland, was made 
prisoner, and appointed to abide a trial. Th^ 
friends he had left earnestly exhorted' him to fly. 
His nephew, the Earl of Angus, o^red to raise 
his men, and protect him by force. Morton re- 
fused both offers, alleging he would wait the 
event of a fair investigation. The Queen of 
England interfered in Morton's behalf with such 
partial eagerness, as^ perhaps prejudiced James 
atill more against the prisoner, whom he was led 
to believe to foe more attached to Elizabeth's 
'service than to his own. 

Meantime the accuser, Stewart, was promoted 
to the Earldom of Arran, vacant by the forfei- 
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ture of the Hamiltons. Morton, who had no 
knowledge of this preferment, was astonished 
when he heard that the ebarge ran against him 
in the name of James, Earl of 'Arran. WheTi it 
was explained to him who it was that ^joyed 
the title, he observed, *' Is it even so 1 then 1 
know what I have to e^xpaef It was supposed 
he recoUe^^ted an old prophecy, whioh foretold 
'* that the Bloody Heart (the cognisaQce of the 
Douglasses) should fall by the month of Amu ;'' 
and it was conjectured thai the fear of lome one 
of the Hamiltons accomplishing that prophecy, 
had made him the more actively violent in destt oy- 
ing that family. If so, hi9 own tyrannic^ oj^ 
pressioB only opened the way for the eveation 
of an Arran different from those whom he had 
thought of. 

The triid of Morton i^i^pears to have been 
conducted with no attention to the rulce of im" 
partial justice ; for the servants of the accused 
person were ap{$rehended and pnt*to the torture, 
in order to extort froiq them eon^Msions which 
might be fatal to their master. Morton protests 
ed against two or three persons who were placed 
upon his jury, as being his mortal enemies ; but 
they were nevertheless retained. They brought 
in a verdict, finding that he was guilty, art uid 
part, of the murder of Darnley. A man is said 
to be art and part of a crime when he contrives 
the manner of the deed, and concurs with and 
encourages those who commit the crime, althofugh 
he does not put his own hand to the actual 0x9* 
cution. Morton heard the verdict with indigna- 
tion, and stniok his staff against the groi^id ^ he 
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repeated the words, " Art and part ! art and part ! 
God knows it is not so." On the morning 4iAer 
his sentence he awoke from a profound sleep—- 
*' On former n^lits/' he said, " I used to lie 
awake, thinking how I might defend tnyaeU, but 
now my mind is relieved of its burden." Being 
conjured ^y the clergymen who attended him to 
confess dl he knew of Henry Darnley's murder, 
he told theni, as we have noticed elsewhere, that 
a proposal had been made to him by Bothwell to 
be accessary to the deed, but that he had refu- 
sed to assent to it without an order under the 
Quden's hand, which Bothwell promised to pro- 
cure, but could not, or at least did not, do so. 
Morton admitted that he had kept the secret, not 
knowing, he said, to whom to discoFer it : For 
if he had told it to dueen Mary, she was herself 
one of the conspirators; if. to Darnley, he was 
of a disposition so silly, that the Queen would 
work it out of him, and then he, M<»too, was 
equally undone. He also admitted, that he 
knew that hia friend, dependent, and kinsman, 
Archibald Douglas, was present at the murder, 
whom, notwithstanding, hie never brought to jus- 
tice, but, on the contrary, continued to favour 
him. Upon the whole, he seemed to allow that 
he suffered justly for conceding the crime, though 
he denied having given counsel or assistance to 
its actual execution. " But it is all the same," 
he said ; "I should have had the same doom Whe- 
ther I were as innocent as .St. Stephen, or as 
guilty as Judas." 

As they w^e about to lead the Earl to execu- 
tion^ Captain Stewart, his accuser, now Earl of 
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Arran, came to urge his subscribing a paper 
containing the purport of his confession. Mor* 
ton replied, " I |>ray you trouble me not ; I am 
now to prepare for death,, and cannot write in. 
the state in which I am." Arran then desired 
to be reconciled with him, pretending he had 
only acted from public and concsientious mo- 
tives. '' It is no time to count quarrels now," 
said the Earl' — ** I forgive you and all others." 

This celebrated man died by a machine, call- 
ed the Mcddeny which he himself had introduced 
into Scotland from Halifax in Yorkshire. The 
criminal who suffered by this engine, was adjust- 
ed upon planks, in a prost|;ate state, his neckW 
ing placed beneath a sharp axe, heavily loaded 
with lead, which was suspended by a rope 
brought t>ver a pulley. When the signal was 
given, the rope was cast loose, and the axe, de- 
scending on the neck of the condemned person, 
severed, of course, the head from the body. 
Morton submitted to his fate with the most 
Christian fortitude ; and in him died the last of 
those terrible Douglasses, whose talents and 
courage rendered tBem the pride of their coun- 
try, but whose ambition was often its scourge. 
tio one could tell what became of the treasures 
he had amassed, and for the sake of which he 
sacrificed his popularity as a liberal, and his con- 
science as aii honest, man. He was, or st^emed 
to be, 80 poor, that, when going to the scaffold, 
he borrowed money from a friend, that he might 
bestow a parting alms upon the medicants who 
solicited his charity. Some have thought that 
his mass of wealth lies still conoeafed among the 
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secret vaults 6f his castle of Dafkeith, naw be* 
longing to the Duke of Buoclettch'. But Hunm 
of Godscroft, who writes the history of the Dou- 
glas family, says that large sums were expended 
by the Earl of Angus, the nephew of Morton, in 
maintaininff a number of exiles, who, like the 
Earl himself, were banished from Scotland; and 
at length, when pftyitig away some money for 
this purpose, he was heard to say, **The last of 
it is now gone, and I never looked that it should 
have done so much good." This Oadscroft be- 
lieved to allude to the final expenditure of tlie 
treasjLires of the Regent Mortdn. 

After the death of Morton, hhs ^ults and 
crimes were in a grett measure fbrgotten, when 
it was observed that Arran (that is, Captain Ste- 
wart) possessed all the late Regent's vices of 
corruption and oppression, Without his wisdom 
or his talents. Lennox, the King's other favour- 
ite, was also unpopular, chiefly because he was 
unacceptable to the clergy, who, although he 
avowedly professed the Protestant religion, were 
jealous of his retaining ao ^attachment to the 
Catholic faith. This suspicion arose from his 
having been educated in Frince. They publicly 
preached against him as ** t great Champion 
called his Grace, who, if he continued to oppose 
iiimself to religioii^ should have little grace in 
the end.*' 

A plot was formed ain(mg the discontemed 
nobles to take the King^s fkvourites from about 
him, and this was accomplished by forcibly? seiz- 
ing on the person of the King himself, whieh, 
during the minority of the Prince, was the ordi- 
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nary mode of changiqg 4ui ^dipinistratiou in the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

On the 23d August, 1582, Jhe 5arl of QowrijQ 
invited the King to his castle at Riithven, under. 
prete^ of hunting ; hei was JQine4 ^y the Ea^i 
of Mar, Lord Lindsay, the Tn\9X of Glamis, arid 
otb^r Qp))lemeD, c^iiefly /^uch ^s had bee^ friend- 
If p9 tbp Jlegpnt idofjoft^ jgilid who were^ likp 
him, attached to Queen Elizabeth's faction. 
Wheft tb^ King sav ^^m^ny p^sons gather 
rp»»d him w^pn;i h^l k^eyr ig V© pf pne way of 
t^jipfcipg, apd tljat fepstije tQ his present mea- 
sur^f, ^e becim§ »ppfehe?i?ive of tWir ip^en- 
tipps, ^ efl;);esM ftio^^Jf ^^sjij-pus of Ipavinjg 

The no^JiQ? gayp hjiip Jtp uflijjBrstand ^h^t he 
would mt be per^iitt^d $9 ^o sp ; an^, w}ieri 
J^in^9 XP39 m^ went 0wf^r4? the dopr of the 
apiMT^inenjt, th^ Tutor pf Qlapi^, a rude stern 
oi^R, placed his bac]^ againsi it^ ^nd compe]led 
biqd to returp. j^ffroi^ted ^ this apt of personal 
restr^nt f^pd yiol^npei |h^ JQiigburpt into tears. 
" I^t kim ^^9 oPf" JsM4 Jhe Tw.tpr of Glanjis, 
iii8fc^ly ; " better ^h^^ b^ri|^. j[cl^ild.ren| weep, 
thatp bearded ir^pp/' ' l^hee^ wpjrds sanlc de^p 
ipto >be kiQg's heiirt, ppf did h^ ev^r forget or 
forgly^ thi^ip. 

The ipsiirgept J[4pr4s tppfc gp^/ie^sion of thp 
gpyernipent, jmj<} if^'iphei ^p pukp pf Leppox 
to France, where he died brokep-hgarted ^t the 
f^ pf h^ fbrtppp?, J^pje? ^ftejrward recalled 
ki» #Pft tp Scojiftpd, |in4 ipvp^t^d hjpi with his 
fftllwr-'ll fortune mH digpijle^. Arrap. the K;injjr's 
rOlwJl leap wortbj^ fevp^jrit^, wai§ tfirowp intp 
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prifloiiy and closely gmurded. The King himftelf, 
redaced to a state of captivity, like his grandfa- 
ther^ James Y.^ when in the hands of the Don- 
glasses, temporized and watched an opportunity 
of escape. His guards consisted of a hundred 
gentlemen, and their commander, Colonel Stew- 
art, a relation of the disgraced and imprisoned 
Arran, was easily engaged to do wh&t the King 
wished. 

James, with the purpose of recovering his 
freedom, made a visit to Saint Andrews, and, 
when there, affected some curiosity to see the 
eastle. But no sooner had he entered it than he 
caused the gates to i>e shut, and excluded from 
his presence the nobles who had been accessary 
to what was called the Raid of Authven. 

The Earl of Gowrie and his accomplices, be* 
ing thus thrust out of office, and deprived of the 
custody of the King's person, united in a fresh 
plot for regaining the power they had lost, by a 
new insurrection. In this, however, they ^ere 
unsuccessful. The King sdvanced against them 
with considerable forces; Gowrie was made 
prisoner, tried, and executed. Angus and the 
other insurgents fled to England, the ordinary 
refiige of Scottish exiles. The execution of 
Gowrie gare rise long afterward to that extraor* 
dinary event in Scottish history, called the Gow- 
rie Clonspiracy, of which I shall give you an ao* 
count by and by. 

Awan was now restored to power, and indeed 
raised higher than ever by that indiscriminate 
affection, which on this and other occasions in- 
dueed James to heafi wealth and powei without 
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bounds upon his favourites. He governed every 
thing at court and throughout the kingdom ; and, 
though ignorant as well as venal and profligate, 
he was raised t6 the dignity of Lord Chancellor, 
the highest law-office in the state, and that in 
which sagacity, learnipg, and integrity, were 
chiefly required. 

One day as he bustled into the Court of Jus* 
tice, at the head of his numerous retinue, an 
old m^ah, rather meanly dressed, chanced to 
stand in his way. As Arran pushed rudely 
past him, the man stopped him, and said, ''Look 
at me, my lord, — I am Oliver Sinclair I" Oli- 
ver Sinclair, you remember, was the favourite 
of James V., and had exercised during his reign 
as absolute a sway in Scotland as Arran now 
enjoyed under his grandson, James VI. In 
presenting himself before the present favourite 
in his neglected condition, he gave Arran an ex- 
ample of the changeful character of court favour. 
The lesson was a striking one ; but Arran did 
not profit by it. 

His government became so utterly intolerable, 
that, in the year 1585, the banished Lords found 
a wdcome reception in Scotland, and, marching 
to Stirling at the head often thousand men, com* 
pelled Jatnes to receive them into his councils ; 
and, by using their victory with moderation- 
were enaUed to maintain the power which they 
had thus gained. Arran, stripped of his Earl- 
dotli and ill-gotten gains, and banished from the 
obnrt, was Sna to live privately and miserably 
among the wilds of the northwest of Ayrshire, 
aihud of the vengeance of hisnumeroos enemies 
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The fate which he apprehended from their en- 
mity befell him at length; for, in 15^, ^e^ing, 
or Uiinking be saw, 90ine chance of regipiog 
the King's favour, ai}4 listening, a^ is .s^i4^ tp 
the words of soiQp i4k ^Qothyny^r, whQ pri^On^i 
e4 that bis be»d was %bo^f. t9 b^ Tm^ kigb^ 
than ever, he ventured into the south^O Q^ilPty 
of Omnfrie^t Ifcrp hfi remyei a hU^I tp ^ke 
i^f^e (^ his si^fety, nipce he W9A npw io IJt^ 
n«ighUmirhpo4 pf Ihe I>0Pgl^8Q8« whos^ gr^it 
1^04«r, tb^ JBilt) 4>f Jtforlon, }^ had hi^e* di« 
iih^aps of ^mxojmgi md in i^»r^ciii9ir, im w^ 
adrised to b<sw«re of Jia*aw IJbiiglw of Totfeor- 
WfM, tb# Earrn near hwsQWWf Stewwt j^li«4 
ba4ghtjily, b^ vpuld m4 gQ P«t i^f his roj^d f<9; 
him or «jlj 9f the 9Wt<? ^ J>oH|^. TW» WW 
rfporteii to Xi9tfaorwa)4« who, C0a9i4eri0j[ the 
e^prefif i^n as a deQ^^ace, imfn^^i^^ely imiini^. 
viitbthr«e pervqute, and p^r^ue4 tb« dwgT**^ 
faYourite. When tiiiey ^erl»pl^ biwi, tbey thjrwst 
a i9pev throi}gh hi9 body, i^nd killed biman th^ 
spot, without resistance. His head wa^ f^^ ^% 
phM^d Qn tb^ pojpt of 4 laRG^, and e3(ppsed irom 
tb/^ battjemf pts of tbf» tower of Tp^b^rw^ld ; fu^d 
thus, in jK>ine ^ense, the poptbi^yer's proi>h9cy 
W9^ made good, 93 bifi he^d ws^f raised high* 
or tbfLB before, thQ»gh «Q^ ip tti# w*y hftiid 
beea inade to hope. Jlis bqrfy Vira« )efl fpr^ i^e 
ver»l days on t)m plaoe whei^e h^yfu k^M,jm4 
was mangled by (iog9 and #wine, So ended ^Mi 
wortblesfi piaion, by a deKib a| <9<« Moody Mni 
obaQuro. 
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Severities to which Mdfy ioas subjected in her 
Captivity — BMhgton^s Conspiracy — Tria. 
of Mary — Iter Sentence ana Executioh — 
keign cf James VL — Feuds of the Nobles, 
and Bloodthirsty Spirit of the Times — ^The 
liescueof Kinmont Willie from Cartisle Cas- 
tle by JSuccleuch — T%e Ooiorie Conspiracy — 
James*s Accession to the Throne of England. 

I DARE say you are wondering all ibis time 
what became of Queen Mary. We left her, 
you know, iti the hands of Q,ueen Elizabeth, 
who had refused to decide any thing on the ques- 
tion of her guilt or innocence. This was in 
1568-9, and undoubtedly by every rule of law 
or justice^ Mary ought then to have been, set at 
liberty. She had been accused of matters which 
GUzabeth herself had admitted were not brought 
home to her by proof, and of which, even if 
they had been proyed, the Queen of England 
had 1^0 right to take cognizance. Nevertheless, 
Elizabeth continued to treat Mary as guilty, 
though she declined to pronounce her so, and 
to use her as her subject, though she was &n in- 
dependent sovereign, who had chosen England 
£or a retreat, in the hope of experiencing that 
hospitable protection, which would have been 
f^iven to the meanest Scottish subject, who, fty- 
iDg from the laws of his own country, sought 
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hospitality in the sister kingdom. When you 
read English history, you will see that Eliza- 
beth was a great and glorious dueen, and well 
deaerred the title of the Mother of her country ; 
but her conduct towards Queen Mary casts a 
deep shade o^er her virtues, and leads us to re- 
flect what poor frail creatures even the wisest of 
mortals are, and of what imperfect materials 
that which we call human virtue is found to con- 
sist 

Always demanding her liberty, and always 
having her demand evaded or refused, Mary was 
transported from castle to castle, and placed un- 
der the charge of various keepers, who incurred 
Elizabeth's most severe resentment, when they 
manifested any of that attention to soften the 
rigours of the poor Queen's captivity , which mere 
courtesy, and compassion for fallen greatness, 
sometimes prompted. The very furniture and 
accommodations of her apartment were misera- 
bly neglected, an4 the expenses of her house- 
hold were supplied as grudgingly ^ if she had 
been an unwelcome guest; who could depart at 
pleasure, and whom, therefore, the entertainer 
endeavours to get rid of by the coldness and dis- 
comfort of the reception afforded. It waS| upon 
one occasion, with difficulty that the Queen 
Dowager of France, and actual Queen of Scot- 
land, obtained the accommodation' of a dtfwn 
bed, which a complaint in her limbs, the conse- 
quence of damp and confin|ement, rendered a 
matter of needful accommodation rather than of 
luxury. When she was permitted to take excHPr 
iftise, she was always strongly guarded as. if aha 
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had been a criminal ; and if anj one offered her 
any compliment, any token of respect, or any 
word of comfort, dueen Elizabeth, who had her 
spies every where, was siire to reproach those 
who were Mary's guardians for the time with 
great neglect of their duty, in permitting such 
intercourse. 

During this severe captivity on the one part, 
and the greatest ans^iety, doubt, and jealousy on 
the other, the two Queens still kept up a sort of 
correspondence. In the commencement of this 
intercourse, Mary endeavoured, by the force of 
argument, by the seductions of flattery, and by 
appeals to the feelings of humanity, to soften to- 
wards her the heart of Elizabeth. She tried 
also to bribe her into a more humane conduct to 
wards her, by offering to surrender her Crown 
and reside abroad, if she could but be restored 
to her personal freedom. But Elizabeth had in<- 
jured the dueen of Scotland too deeply to ven- 
ture the consequences of her resentment, and 
thought herself, perhaps, compelled to pursue 
the coarse she had commenced, from the fear, 
that, once at liberty, Mary might have pursued 
measures of revenge, and that she might find it 
impossible to devise any mode of binding her to 
perform, when at large, such articles as she 
might consent to when in bondage. 

Despairing at length of making any favourable 
impression upon Elizabeth, Mary, with more wi| 
than (Hrudencei used her m^ans of communica- 
ting with the Queen of England, to irritate and 
prtnroke her; yielding to the not unnatural^ 
though certainly the rash and impolitic purpoM^ 
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of retaliating sortie part of the pain to which 6lie 
was herself subjected, upon the pers^ whom 
she justly considered as the authoress of her 
ca]a£iities. 

Being for a long time tinder tTie thifge of the 
Earl of Shr^vvsbttTj, Who^ fiidy was ^ w<!>nian 
of a shrewish disposition, Mary used to f^pc^t t^ 
Elizabeth, thalt the Coitntess had caRed het old 
and ugly ;i had said she wa^ gi^o^n as crooked 
in her tempier as' M heif bbdy, wilfh tnAri'f other 
scandalous antl abusive expressions, #'1'iich nbast 
have given 6!:i()ui^He pain* to an^f w'oiWati, and 
more especially tb »Qti6e^ so pre^d.as Elizabeth, 
and so deskottS of behrg ^teentied beautiful. 
Unquestionably, tliese i^proachds add^id poig- 
nancy to the MLti'e^ #ith wMdh she regarded 
Queen Mary. 

But, beside^ th^^se female re^asbfisfot detesting 
her prisolier, E^^a^eth had cause to regard the 
Clueen of Scots #itli fear i^ welTas envy and ha- 
tred. The Caiholify purty in Ei^gli^nd were still 
very stroi^g, att^d ^hey considered the claim of 
Mary to the thVone of England, as descended 
from the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VI., to h€ prefe^iable^ to that of the e'xisting 
Queen, who waS, in their judgment, illegitimate, 
as being the heir ^ sxt illegal mifrriage betwixt 
Henry VIII. and An*e Bu«en. The Popes 
also, by whom Elizabeth was justly regtfrded as 
the great prdf>-6f the Reformed religi'ot)', endea- 
voured to excite i^insl her such of hei^ subjects 
as still owned 6bedienc^ to the See of Rome. 
At lengtW, in 1570-71-, Fftfs II., then th« reign- 
ing Pope, imlAlshed a bfiti, &t sentence of ex* 
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commuDication, by which he, deprived Queen 
Blizabeth (as far as his sentence coald) of her 
hopes of heaven, and of her kingdom upon earth, 
exetttded her frma the privileges of Chtistrans, 
and deHvered her over as a criminal to whomso- 
ever should step forth to vindicate the CHiarch, 
"by putting to death its greatest enemy. The 
2?eal of the English Catholics was kindled by ^is 
sentence from the Head of their Church. One 
of them was found bold enough to fix a copy of 
the sentence of excommunlcatibn tipontb^dWs 
of the Bisliop of London, and rarious plots were 
entered into among the Papists for <fistl!irdhmg 
Elizabeth, and transferring the kingdom of IBng- 
fend to Mary, a sovQreigQ of their own religton, 
and in their eyes the biwfn! successor tor the 
crown. 

As fast as one of these conspiracies was di^ 
covered, another Seemed to form itself; and as 
the Catholics were promised powerful assistance 
from the King df Spain, and were urged forward 
by the impulse of enthusiasm, the danger anpeair- 
ed every day more and- more imminent. It ean- 
not be doubted that several of these piolsivere 
'communicated ta Mary in her imprisonment ; 
and, considering what grounds" she had to com- 
plain of Elizabeth, it would have been^wonderful 
if she had betrayed to her jailer the schemes 
which were formed to set her at liberty. But 
these conspiracies coming so closely the' one af- 
ter the other, produced one of the most extract 
itnary laws thai was ever passed in IJngland^; 
derfaring, that if any rebellion, or any attempt 
against Queen Elizabeth's person, should be 
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, meditated by, or for, any person pretending a 
right to the crown, the dueen might grant a 
commission to- twenty-fire persons, who should 
have power to examine into, and pass sentence 
upon, such offences ; and, after judgment given, 
a proolamaUon was lo be issuedi depriving the 
pe^rsons in whose behalf the plots or rebellion 
had been made, of all right to the throne ; and 
it was enacted, Uiat they might be prosecofeed to 
die death. The hardship of this enactment con- 
sisted, in its rendering Mary, affainst whom it 
was levelled, responsible for the deeds of others, 
as well as for her own actions; so that if the 
Catholics i^rose in rebellion, ahhough without 
Warrant from Mary, or even against her inciint- 
tion, she was nevertheless rendered liable to lose 
her right of succession to the Crown, and indeed 
tp forfeit her life. It could only have been the 
.zeal of the English for the Reformed religion, 
and the personal safety of Elizabeth, which 
coul4 have induced them to cqpsent to a law so 
^unjust and so oppressive. 

This act was passed in 1585, and in iht fol- 
. lowing year a pretext was found for making it 
.the ground of proceedings against Mary. An- 
thony Babington, a young gentleman of fortune 
.and of talents, but a zea&us Catholic, and a fa- 
..natical enthusiast for the cause of Clueen Mary, 
ha,d associated with himself five resolute friends 
: and adherents, all men of condition, in the des- 
perate enterf^ise of assassinating Clueen Elizas 
.bet|b, and setting Queen Mary at liberty. But 
«their schemes were secretly betrayed to Walsimi- 
ham, the celebrated minister of tbe Queen q( 
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England. They were suffered to proceed as far 
as was thought safe, then seized upon, tried, 
and executed. 

It was next resolved upon, that Mary should 
be brouffht to trial for her life, under pretence 
of her having encouraged Babington and his 
companions in their desperate purpose. She 
was remoTed to the Castle of Fotheringay, and 
placed under two keepers, Sir Amias Paulet and 
Sir Drew Drury, whose well-known hatred of the 
Catholic religion was supposed to render them 
disposed to treat her with the utmost rigour. 
Her private cabinet was broken open and strip- 
ped of its contents, her most secret papers exa- 
mined, her {h'incipal domestics were removed 
'from her person, her money and her jewels Were 
taken from her. Queen EUzabeth then proceed- 
ed to name Commissioners, in terms of the Act 
of Parliament which i have told you of. They 
wwe forty in number, of the most distinguished 
of her statesmen and nobility, and were direct- 
ed to proceed to the trial of Mary for her alleged 
accession to Babington's conspiracy. 

On the 14th October, 1586, the Commission- 
ers held their Court in the great hall of Fother- 
ingay Castle. Mary, left to herseif, and having 
counsel of n6 friend; advocate, or lawyer, made, 
nevertheless, a defence becoming her high birth, 
and distinguished talents. She refused to plead 
before a C^urt composed of persons who were of 
a degree inferior to her own, and when at length 
she agreed to hear and answer the accusation 
brought against her, she made her protest that 
she did so, not as' owning the authority of the 
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Coart, but purely io Wndication of her own dia- 
Tacter. 

The Attorney and Solicitor for Queen Eliza- 
beth ^stated the conspiracy of Babington as it 
unqueationably existed, and produced copies of 
letters which Mary was alleged to have written, 
approving the insurrection, and even the assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth. The declarations frf* Naue 
and Curie, two ^f Mary's secretaries, went to 
confirm the fact of her having bad correffond- 
ence^ with Babington, by intervention of a priest 
called Ballard. The confessions of Babington 
and his associates were then read, avowing-Mary's 
share in their criminal undertaking. 

To these charges Mary answered by denying 
that she e^rer had any correspondence with Bal- 
lard, or that she bad ever written such letters a^ 
tiiose produced against her. She insisted that 
she could only be affected by such writings as bore 
her own hand and seal, and not by copies. She 
urged thai the declarations of her secretaries 
were given in private^ and probably under the 
influence of fear of torture, or hope of reward, 
of which, indeed, there is every probabiHty. 
Lastly, she pleaded that the confessions of the 
conspirators could not affect her, sinoe they were 
infamous persons, dying for an infamous crime. 
If their evidence was designed to be used, they 
ought to have been pardoned, and brought for- 
ward in person, to bear witness against her. Mary 
admitted that, having for many years despaired 
of relief or favour from Ctueen {Elizabeth, she 
had, in her distress, applied to other sovereigns, 
and that she had also endeavoured to procure 
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some favoiir for the persecuted Catholics of Eng- 
land; but she denied that she had 'endeavoured 
to purchase liberty for herself or advantage for 
the Catholics at the expense of shedding the 
blood of any one, and declared, that if ttke had 
given consent in word, or even in thougiit, to the 
murder of Elizabeth, she was wHling, iMHonly 
to submit to the doom of men, but evim to re- 
aoanee the mercy of God. 

The evidence which was broyght to convict 
the Queen of Scotland, was sueh ts wottid tfoi^ 
now aflbct the life of the tneanefSt erimiiild ; yet 
the Commission had the cruelty and meiumesii 
to declare Mtiry guiHy of hav4ng been aeeessary 
to Babington's conspiracy, and of having tott- 
trived and endeavoured the death of Qrueeh 
Elizabeth, e^ntrary tb the ^atnte-made Ibr th^ 
secufiiy of the Queen's life. And the PattMiment 
of BUj^and approved of and ratified this iAk|tti- 
tousaesteneel 

It wa» not perhaps to be expected that James 
VI. should have had mucti natural aflbctkm fot> 
his mother, whom he had never seen siiree his 
infancy, and who had, doubtless, been represent* 
ed to him as a very bad woman, and as one de- 
sirous, if slie could have obtained her liberty) of 
dispossessing him of the Crown vrhich he wotis, 
and resuming it herself. He had, thefelbre, 
iseen Mary's captivity with little of the sympathy 
which a child ought to feel for a parent. /But, 
apon learning these proceedings against het IHb, 
he must have been destitute of the most ordinary 
feelhigs of human nature, and have made him^ 
self a reproach and scandal throughout all Europe; 
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if he had not interfered in her behalf He 
therefore sent ambassadors, first Sir WilHam 
Keith, and after him the Master of Gray, to in- 
tercede with Queen Elizabeth, and to use both 
persuasion and threats to preserve the life of his 
mother. The friendship of Scotland was at this 
moment of much greater importance to Eng- 
land than at any previous period of her history. 
The King of Spain was in the act of assembling 
a vast navy and army, (boastingly. called the In- 
vincible Armada,) by which he proposed to in- 
vade and conquer England. If James VI. had 
been disposed to open the ports and harbours of 
Scotland to the Spanish fleets and armies, he 
mi^ht have greatly facilitated this formidable in- 
vasion, by diminishing the risk which the Arma- 
da might incur from the English fleet. 

It ^erefore seems probable, that had James 
himself been very serious in his interposition, 
or had his ambassado)r been disposed to urge the 
interferefice committed to his charge with -due 
firmness and vigour, it could scarce have failed 
in being successful, at least for a time. Biit the 
Master of Gray, as is now admitted, privately 
encouraged Elizabeth and her ministers to pro- 
ceed in the cruel path they had chosen, and 
treacherously gave them reason to believe, that 
though for the sake of decency James found it 
necessary to interfere in his mother's behalf, yet 
in his secret mind, he would not be very sorry 
that Mary, who, 'in the eyes of a part of his bud- 
iects, was still regarded as sovereign of Scot- 
and, should be quiethr-removed out of the way 
From the intrigues of"^ this treacherous ambassa* 
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dor^ Elizabeth was led to trust that the rcsoDt- 
ment of the King for his mother's deatii would 
neither be long nor violent; and, knowing her 
owQ influence with a great part of the Scottish 
nobility, and the zeal of the Scots in general for 
the Reformed religion, she concluded that the 
motives arising out of these circumstances would 
prevent James from making common cause 
against England with the King of Spain. ^ 

At any other period in the English history,, it 
is probable that a sovereign attempting such an 
action as Elizabeth meditated, might have been 
interrupted by the generous and manly sense of 
justice and humanity peculiar to a free and high- 
minded people, like those of England. But the 
despotic reign of Henry VIII. had too much fa- 
miliarized the English with the sight of the 
blood of great persons, and even of Queens, 
poured forth by the blow of the. executioner, 
upon the slightest pretexts ; and the idea that 
]^izabeth'8 life could not be in safety whiliB 
Mary existed, was, in the d^p sentiment of loy- 
alty and affection which they entertained for 
their dueen, (and which the general tenor of 
her reign well deserved,) strong enough to ren- 
der them blind to the grosr injustice exercised 
upon a stranger and a Catholic. 

Yet with all the prejudices of her subjects in 
ber own favour, Elizabeth would fain have had 
-Mary's death take place in such a way as that 
she herself should not appear to have any hand 
in it/ Her ministers were emi^ioyed to write 
letters to Mary's keepers, insinuating what a 
good service they would do to Elizabeth and the 
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Protestant religion, if Mary could, be privately 
assassinated. But these stern guardians, though 
strict and severe in their conduct towards the 
Queen, would not listen to such persuasions; 
and well was it for them that ^hej did not^ for 
Elizabeth would certaiidy have thrown the whole 
blame of the deed upon their shoulders, and led 
them to answer it with theit Fives and fortunes. 
She waA angry with them, however, and eatled 
Paulet a precise fellow, loud in boasting of his 
fidelity, Imt slack in giving proof of it 

As, howeiver, it was necessary, frem the eciu* 
pies of Paulet arid Drary, to proceed in all form, 
Elizabeth signed « warrant for the execution oi 
the seatence preoouhced on Ctueen Mary^ and 
gave it to Davison, her secretary of state^ <ioiii- 
manding i}M it should be sealed with the Great 
Seal of England; Davison laid ttie warrant, 
signed by Elizabeth, before the Privy Council, 
and next day the Orea^ Seal was placed upon it. 
Elizabeth^ iiq)on hearing this, affected some dis- 
pleasure that the warrant had -been so speedily 
prepared, and toM the Secretary that it w.as the 
opinion of wise men that some other •^orse 
might be taken with dueen Mary. Davison, in 
this pretended change of mind, saw some danger 
that his mistress might throw the fault. of the 
execution upon him kder it had taken place. 
He therefore informed the Keeper of the Seals 
«what the Clueen had said, protesting he would not 
venture further in the matter. The Privy Coun- 
cil, having met together, and conceiving theni* 
selves certain what were the Queen's real wish- 
es^ determined to save her the pain of expressing 
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them more broadly, and resolving that the blame, 
if any might arise, should be common to them 
all, sent off the warrant for execution with their 
clerk Beale. The Earls of Kent and Shrews- 
bury, with the High Sheriff of the county, were 
empowered and commanded to see the fatal 
mandate carried into effect without delay. 

Mary received the melancholy intelligener^ 
with the utmost firmness, '* The soul," she said. 
"•was undeserving of the joys of Heaven, which 
would shrink from the blow of an executioner. 
She had not," she added, '^expected that her 
kinswoman would have consented to her death, 
but submitted not the less willingly to her fate.'' 
She earnestly requested the assistance of a priest ; 
but this favour,^ which is granted to the worst 
criminals, and upon which Catholics lay particu- 
lar weight, was cruelly refused. The dueen 
then wrote her last will, and short and affection 
ate letters of farewell to her relations in France. 
She distributed among her attendants such va- 
luables as had been left her, and desired them to 
keep them for her sake. This occupied thf> 
evening before the day appointed for the fatal 
execution. 

On the 8th February, 1587, the Queen, still 
maintaining the same calm and undisturbed ap< 
pearance which she had displayed at her pre-' 
tended trial, was brought down to the great hall 
of the castle, where a scaffold was erected, on 
which were placed a block and a chair, the * 
whole being covered with black d6th. The 
Master of her household, Sir Andrew Melville^ 
was permitted to take a last leave of the 
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tress whom he had served long and faithfully 
He burst into loud lamentatioos, bewailing lier 
fate, and lamenting his own in being destined 
to carry such news to Scotland. '' Weep not, 
my good Melville," said the dueen, '' but rather 
rejoice ; for thou sbalt this day see Mary Steiv- 
art relieved from all her sorrows." She obtain- 
ed permission y with some difficulty, that her 
maids should be permitted to attend her on the 
scaffold. It was objected to, that the extrava- 
gance of their grief might disturb the proceed- 
ings : she engaged for them that they would be 
silent. 

When she was seated in the fatal chair, she 
heard the death-warrant read by Beale, the cJerk 
to the Privy Council, with an appearance of in- 
difference ; nor did she seem more attentive to 
the devotional, exercise of the Dean of Peter- 
borough, in which, as a Catholic, she could not 
conscientiously join. She implored the mercy 
of Heaven, afier the form prescribed by her own 
church. She then prepared herself for execu- 
tion,. takin^r off such parts of her dress as might 
interfere with the deadly blow. The execu- 
tioners offered their assistance, but she modestly 
refused it, saying she had neither been accus- 
tomed to undress before so mapy spectators, nor 
to be served by such grooms of the chamber 
She quietly chid her maids, who were unable to 
withhold their cries of lamentation, and remind- 
ed them that she had engaged for their silence. 
Last of all,. Mary laid her head on the block, 
which the executioner severed from her body 
with two strokes of his axe. The headsman 
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held it up in his hand, and the Dean of Peter- 
borough cried out, " So perish all Queen Eliza- 
beth's enemies !" No voice, save that of the 
Earl of Kent, could answer Amen : the rest were 
choked with sobs and tears. 

Thus died Mary, aged a little above forty-four 
years. She was eminent for beauty, for talents, 
and accomplishments, nor is there reason to 
doubt her natural goodness of heart, and cou- 
rageous manliness of disposition. Yet she was, 
in every sense, one of the most unhappy Prin- 
cesses that ever lived, from the moment when 
she came into the world, in «m hour of defeat 
and danger, to that in which a bloody and vio- 
lent death closed a weary captivity of eighteen 
years. 

dueen Elizabeth, in the same spirit of hypo- 
crisy which had ' characterized all her proceed- 
ings towards Mary, no sooner knew that the 
deed was done, than she hastened to deny her 
own share in it. She pretended, that Davison 
had acted positively against hef command in lay* 
ing i\\e warrant before the Privy Council ; and 
that she might seem Uiie more serious in her 
charge, she caused him to be fined in a large 
sum of money, and deprived him of his offices 
and of her favour for ever. She sent a special 
ambassador to King James, to apologize for 
'^ this unhappy accident,'^ as she chose to term 
the death of <4ueen Mary. 

James at first testified high indignation, with 
whieh the Scottish nation was well disposed to \ 
sympathize. He refused to see the English enf- * 
voy, and uttered menaces of revenge. When a 
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^neral moturotng was ordered for the departed 
Queen, the Earl of Argyle appeared at the court 
ifi^ armour, ^ if that were the proper way of 
.»howloff the oational sense of the treatment 
which Mary had received. But James's hopes 
and fears were now fixed upon the succession 
to the English Crown, Syhich would have been 
forfeited hy engi^ng in a war with Elizabeth. 
Most of his ancestors, indeed, would have set 
that objection at defiance, and have bro^njnto 
the English frontier at the bead of as large an 
army ^sScotJand could raise. But James was 
by nature timoi^ous .and unwarlike. He was 
conscious, that the poor and divided couirtry of 
Scotland was not fit, in its own strength, to en* 
counter a kingdom so wealthy and so unanimous 
as England* On the other hand, ifjam.es form- 
ed an jedliance with the Spanish monarchy he 
coDwdered that he would probably have been de- 
serted by the Reformed part of his subjects ; 
and, besides, be was aware that Philip of Spain 
himself laid claim to the Crown of England ; so 
that to assist that prince in his meditated inva- 
sion, would have^been to rear up i^n important 
obstacle to the accomplishment of his own hopes 
of the English succession. James, therefore, 
gradually softened towards Queen Elizabeth ; af- 
fected to believe the excuses which she offered ; 
and in a short time they were upon as friendly 
a footing as they had been before the dei^th of 
the unfortunate Mary. 

James was now in full possession of the Scot- 
tish kingdom, and showed himself to as much, 
or greater advantage, than at any after period gi 
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his life. After the removal of the vile James 
Stewart from his councils, he acted chiefly by 
the advice of Sir John Maitland, the Chancellor, 
a brother of that Maitland of Lethington whom 
we have so oflen mentioned. He was a prudent 
and good minister ; and as. it was James's na- 
tu^e^ in which there was a strange mUturo of 
wisdom and of weakness, to act with sagadtj, or 
otherwise, according to the counsels wbicb te 
received, there now aroae in Britain, and even 
in Europe, a more geoer a] respect (or his cii«- 
racter, than was aflerward entertained whan it 
was better known. 

Besides^ James's reign ia Scotland waa mark- 
ed with so many circumstances of difficulty, and 
even of danger, that be. was placed upon bis 
guard, and compelled to oonduet himself with 
the strictest attention to tbe rules of prudence ; 
for he had little chance of overawing bis tuf- 
bulent nobility, but by maintaining the 4igDity 
of the royal character. If the King had poasesfl- 
ed the' moans of distributing largesses among 
hie powerful subjecta, his infloenee woidd bav^ 
been greater ; but this was so far from being 
the case, that his meana of supporting his state, 
excepting an annuity allowed to him by EUasa- 
betb of five thousand pbunda yearly, were iu the 
last degree precarious. This was wmg in a 
great measure to the j^uodering of tbe revenue 
of the crown during the civil wars of his noono* 
rity . The King was so dependent that he oould 
not even give an entertainment, wkhoot beggintg 
poultry uid venison ffom some of his more 
wealthy subjects ; and hie wardrobe was ao ill 
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furnished, that he wao obliged to beg the loan 
of a pahr of silk hose from the Earl of Mar, that 
he might be suitably appareled to receive the 
Spanish ambassador. 

There were also peculiarities in James's situ- 
ation which rendered it embarrassing. ' He had 
extreme difficulty in his necessary intercourse 
with the Scottish clergy, who possessed a strong 
influence over the minds of the people, and 
sometimes used it in interference with public 
affairs. Although they had not, like Uie Bish<^ 
of England and other countries, a seat in Par- 
liament, yet they did not the less intermeddle 
with politics, and often preached from the pulpit 
against the King and his measures. They used 
this freedom the more boldly, because they as- 
serted, they were not answerable to any civil 
court for what they might say in their sermons, 
but only to the spiritual ^couifts, as they were 
caUed ; that is, the Synods and General Assem 
blies of the Church, composed of Clergymen 
like themselTOS, and who, therefore, w^e not 
likely to put a check upon the freedom of speech 
used by their brethren. 

Upon one occasion, which occurred 17th De- 
cember, 1596, disputes of this kind between the 
King and the. Church came to such a height, 
that the rabble' of the city, inflamed by the vio- 
lence of some of the liermons which they heard, 
rose in arms, and besieged the door of the Tol- 
booth, where James was sitting in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and threatened to break it 
open. The King was saved by the intervention 
of the better diqK>6ed part of the inhabitants, 
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who rose in arms for his protection. Neverthe- 
less he left Edinburgh the next day in great au- 
ger, and prepared to take away the privileges of 
the city, as a punishment for the insolence of the 
rioters. He was appeased with much difficulty, 
and, as it seemed, was by no means entirely sa- 
tisfied; for he caused the. High Street of the city 
to be occupied by a great number of the Border 
and Highland clans. The citizens, terrified by 
the appearance of these formidable and lawless 
men, concluded that the town was to be plun- 
dered, and the alarm was very great. But the 
King, who only desired to frighten them, made 
the magistrates a^ng harangue upon the exces- 
ses of which he complained, and admitted them 
to pardon, upon submission. 

Another great plague of James the Sixth's 
reign, was the repeated insurrections of a turbu- 
lent nobleman, called Francis Stewart, Earl of 
Bothwell, a different person, of course, from 
James Hepburn, who bore that title in the reign 
of Ciueen Mary. This second Earl of Bothwell 
was a relation of the King's, and made several 
violent attempts to get possession of his person, 
with the purpose of governipg the state, as the 
Douglasses did of old, by keeping the King pri- 
soner. But although he nearly succeeded on 
one or two occasions, yet James was always res- 
cued from his hands, and was finally powerful 
enough to banish Bothwell altogether from the . 
country. He died in contempt and exile. 
.> But by far the greatest pest of Scotland at that 
time, was the deadly feuds among the nobilitv 
aad gentry^ which eventually led to the most 
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bloody consequences, and were perpetuated 
from father, to son ; while the King's good na- 
ture, which rendered him very ready to grant 
pardons to those who had committed such inhu- 
man outrages, made the evil still more frequent 
The following is a remarkable instance : — 

The Earl of Huntly, head of the powerful fa- 
mily of Gordon, and the man of greatest conse- 
quence in the North *of Scotland, had ehanced 
to have some feudal differences with the Earl of 
Murray^ son-in-law of the Regent Earf of the 
same name, in the course of which, John Gor- 
don, a brother of Gordon of Cluny, was killed 
by a "shot from Murray's castle of Darnoway. 
This was enough to make the two families irre- 
concileable enemies, even if they had been other- 
wise on friendly terms. Murray was so hand- 
some and personable a man, that he was gene- 
rally known by the name of the Bonnie Earl of 
Murray. About 151M-2, an accusation was 
brought against Murray, for having given some 
countenance or assistance to Stewart, Earl of 
Both well, in a recent treasonable exploit. James, 
without recollecting, perhaps, the hostility be- 
tween the two Earls, sent Huntly with a com- 
mission to bring the Earl of Murray to his pre- 
sence. Huntly probably rejoiced in the errand, 
as giving him an opportunity of avenging hhii- 
self on his feudal enemy: He beset the House 
of Dunnibursel, on the northern side of th<! 
Forth, and summoned Murray to surrender. In 
reply, a gun was fired, which mortally wounded 
one of the* Gordons. The assailants proceeded 
to set fire to the house ; when Dunbar, Sheriff 
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of the county of Moray, said to the Eari, " Let iis 
' not stay to be burned in the flaming fiousc : I 
will go out foremost, find the Gordons, talcing n.ie 
fo.r your Lordship, will kill me, while you escAp*' 
in the confusion.*' They rushed oQtftmong tbo»r 
enemies accordingly, and Dunbar was ikiin. But 
his ;death did not aave his friefMl, m he had ge- 
nerously tntaotded. Murray tMk«d eseftped tor 
the noaaeat, tMtt as be ftsd tovnirds the voeks by 
the aea'^hore, he was traeed by tiie siiiCBii tassels 
attached to his head-ftiece, wiiieh had taken fire 
as he ibrokeiiaut from among the flaiwfts. fiy thh 
meaas the purauers follow^ Mm dcnvfi aittong 
the clifis aear tbe sea^and Ooribn <^ Baekie; 
who IB said to. have been the ^mi mh^ «eyeftook 
him, wouftded him uiortaiiY At Murray was 
gasping m the lutt agony, HMlly came up ; <and 
it is alla^ by tnudkion^ that Chvdon pointed kis 
dirk against the person of hk chief, iMKfing, '*By 
Heairen, miyJUord, yon «hilll be as deep in as I/^ 
and so compelled him to wound Murray whilst 
he was ftyiag. Hdntly, with a watering hand, 
struck the expiring Earl in t^e faoe. Thinking 
of his superior b^uty, «? ett in that 'moment of 
parting life, Murray stammeTed out the dying 
words, " You have spoiled a iMMer ftice than 
your own." 

After this deed of violeiiee, Huntly did not 
choose to return to Edinhargfa, Imt departed for 
the North. He took refuge Ibr ihe tiNmient in 
the Castle of Ravensoraig, belonging to the Lord 
Sinclair, w^o told him, with a mixture eif Scot- 
tish caution and Scottish hospitality, that he was 
! to come in, but woidd ha^e^been twice 
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a8 welcome to have passed b^. Gordon lone af- 
terward avowed his contrHiOn for the guilt he 
hud incurred. 

Soon afterwards, three Catholic Lords, the 
Earls of Huntly and Errol, who had alwa^rs pro- 
fessed that religion, and the young Earl of An- 
gus, who had become a convert to the Popish 
nith, were accused of communicating with 
Spain, and of designing to introduce Spanish 
troops for the restoration of the Catholic religion. 
The story which was tdd of this conspiracy* 
does not seem very probable. However, the 
King ordered the £arl of Arg^le to march 
against them, with the northern forces of Lord 
Forbes and others, who were chiefly Protestants, 
and entered into the war. with the religious emu- 
lation which divided the Reformers from the 
Catholics. Argyle likewise levied great bands 
of the Western Highlanders, who cared but lit- 
tle about religion, but were extremely desirous 
of plunder. 

The army of Argyle, about ten thousand 
strong, encountered the forces of Huntly aQjd 
Errol at Glenlivat, on the ad qf October, 1594. 
The shock was very smart But the Gordons 
and Hays, though far inferior in number, were 
gentlemen, well mounted, and completely arm- 
ed, and the followers of Argyle had only their 
plaids and bonnets. Besides, the two Earls had 
two or three pieces of cannon, of which the 
Highlanders, unaccustomed to any thing of the 
kind, were very apprehensive. The vCoHse- 
quence of the encounter was, that though the 
eavalry had to charge up a hill, encumbered 
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with rocks and stones, and although the High- 
landers fought with great courage, the small 
body of Huntly and Errol, not amounting to 
above fifteen hundred horse, broke, and disper- 
sed with great loss, the numerous host opposed 
to them. On ^e side of Argyle there was some 
treachery ; the Grants, it is said, near neigh- 
bours, and some of them dependenti^^ of the 
Gordons, joined their old friends in the midst of 
the firay. The Chief of Maclean defended him- 
self with great courage, but was at length com- 
pletely routed. This was one of the occasions 
on which the Highland inegular infantry were 
found inferior to the compact charj^e of the ca- 
▼alieraof the Lowland counties, with their long 
lances, who beat them down, and scattered them 
in every direction. 

Upon learning Argyle's defeat, the King him- 
self advanced into the north with a small army, 
and restored tranquillity by punishing the insur- 
gent Earls. 

We have before mentioned that in those wild 
days the very children had their deadly feuds, 
carried weapons, and followed the bloody exam- 
ple of their fathers. The following instance of 
their early ferocity occurred in September, 1595. 
The flffiholars of the High School of Edinbtirgh, 
having a dispute with their masters about the 
length of their holydays, resolved to stand out 
for a longer vacation. Accordingly, they took 
possession of the school in that sort of mutinous 
manner, which in England is called Barring- 
6ti<, and resisted the admission of their masters. 
Poch foolish things have often occurred in pub- 
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lie achooks elsewhere ; but what was peeaiiar t» 
the High School boys- of Edinburgh, thejr de* 
fended the school with sword aad pi^ol, and 
when Baillie MacMofran, <Mieof the magistrates^ 
gave dire^ions lo feroe the entrance, three of the 
bojA fired aad kilfed him on i\m apot. T'fiere 
were none of them puniri^d, beeause k could 
not be knowti which of them <did the deed, or 
rathw beoiuse twio of tboM we»e fm^tl«fiiefi% 
aoiiB. So yott see the bloodthirsty tpirit of the 
tiBM* d aa e ended eirea to efaiidrea. 

To de jiMtioe to JaoMs Yh, he adopted ^m^y 
BMiMoro «B bis- power to put ui end to theae h^ 
ud aeenea of irtrife aod i^oodshed. Wiee Uvwd 
w^re fnade foe pfevcsting the outrages Whieh 
h»dbqon«D^iMffal; and in order to ^om^^ose 
the feuds among the nobles, Jamee invited i4iose 
who had quatrek together, td taloe each oilier's 
hajnda and become friends on 4he spot. Tkej 
obejr«d him; ao4 prooeeding himself at their 
head, .he made them walk in procession to thtu 
Groes of Edinburgh, sttli hand in hand, in token 
of perfect reconciliation, whilst the Proroat an4 
Magistrates danced belore them for joy, to see 
such a proepeet of ^oe and eoncord. Perhapa 
this reconoiliatioii was too hasty to last long in 
every instance ; but <]|>on the whole the autho- 
rity of the kv graduaily gained strength, and 
the passions of men grew less fierce as it beotmo 
unsafe to indulge them. 

I must now fulfil my prooitte, and in %liia 
place, t^ll you of another explsit on t4ie Borders, 
the hiai that was perfonned there, hot certaml^ 
not the lea«i jremarkable for valourand condoel^ 
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The English and Scottish Wardens, or tbieif de* 
ptities, had held a day of trnoe for settling Bor- 
der disputes, and, having parted firieutls, both, 
with their followers, were retarning home. At 
every such meeting it was the general rule on 
the Borders ^lat there should be an absolute 
trace for twenty-four hours, and that all men who 
attended the Warden on either side to the fteld 
should have permission to ride home again un- 
disturbed. 

Now, there had come^ to the meeling, with 
other Bordef men, a notorious depredator, called 
William Armstrong, but more commonly known 
by the name of Kinmont WilHe. This inair was 
riding home on the north or ^Scottish side of the 
Liddell, where that stream divides Eftgiavd and . 
Scotland, when some of the English who had 
enmity against liim, or hwi x sneered by his in- 
cursions, were unable to resist sock a temfrt«tk>n 
to attack him: They accordingly dashed aeross 
the river, pursued Kin motir Willie more than a 
mile within Scotland, made him prisoner, and 
brought him to Carlisle Castle. 

As the man talked boldly and resoluleiy about 
the breach of truce in his person, and demand- 
ed peremptorily to be set at liberty. Lord Serope 
told him, scoffingly, that before hie left the Cas- 
tle he should bid him '^fkrewell," meaning, that 
he should not go without his leave. The pri- 
soner boldly answered, ** that he woQld not go 
without bidding him good night." 

The LordofBuccleuch, who was Warden, or 
Keeper, of Liddesdale, demanded the restoration 
of Kinmont Willie to liberty, and complained of 
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his beinff Uken and imprisoned as a breach of 
the Border-iawSy and an insult done to himself. 
Lord Scrope reliised, or at least evaded, giving 
np his prisoner. Bacclench then sent him a 
challenge, which Lord Scrope declined to ac- 
cept, on the ground of his employment in the 
pnblic service. The Scottish Chief, therefore, 
reserved to redress by force the insnlt which his 
country, as well as himself, had sustained on the 
occasion. He collected about three hundred of 
his best men, and made a night«march to Car- 
lisle Castle. A small party of chosen men dis- 
moonted, while the rest remained on horseback, 
to repel any attack from the town. The nigl^ 
bdng misty and rainy, the party to whom that 
duty was committed approached the f<K^ -^f the 
walls, and tried to scale them by means ^F lad- 
ders whir*' they had brought with them for the 
purpose. W the ladders were found too short. 
They th with other instruments which they 
had pro* jd, burst open a postern, or wicket 
door, an< jaiered the Castle. Their chief had 
given thcjn strict orders to do no harm save to 
those who opposed Chem, so that the few gua,rds, 
whom the ui^rm brought together, were driven 
back without much injury. Being masters of 
the Castle, the trumpets of the Warden were 
then blown, to the no small alarm of the inhabit- 
ants of Carlisle, surprised out of their quiet sleep 
^ the sounds of invasion at so early an hour. 
The bells of the Castle rang out ; those of the 
Cathedral and Moothall answered ; drums beat 
to arras; and beacons were lighted, to alarm 
th^ warlike country around. 
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In the meaDwfailey the Scottish party had doitie 
the errand they came for. They had freed 
Kmmont Willie irom his dungeon. The first 
thmg Armstrong did was to shout a good nrght 
to Lord Scrope, asking him, at the same time, 
if he had news for Scotland. The Borderers 
strictly obeyed the commands of their chief, in 
forbearing to take any booty. They retarned 
from the Castle/ bringing with them their rescued 
countryman, and a gentleman named Spenser, 
an attendant on the Constable of the Castle. 
Baccleuch dismissed him, with his commenda- 
tions to Salkeld the Constable, whom he esieem- 
e4» he said, a better gentleman than Lord 
Scrope, bidding him say it was the Warden of 
Laddesdale who had done the exploit, and pray- 
ing the Constable, if he desired the name of a 
man of honour, to issue iotth and seek a revenge. 
Buccleuch then ordered the retreat, which he 
perform^ with great leisure, and re-entered 
Scotland at sunrise in honour and safety 
"There had not been a more gallant deed of 
vassalage done in Scotland,'* says an old histo- 
rikn, " no, not in Wallace's days." 

Ctueen Elizabeth, as you may. imagine, was 
dreadfully angry at this insult, and demanded 
that Buccleuch should be delivered up to the 
English, as he had committed so great an ag- 
gression upon their frontier. during the time of 
peace. The matter waa laid before the Scottish 
Parliament King James himself pleaded the 
question on the part oC Elizabeth, willing, it may 
ber supposed, to recommend himself to that 
Princess by his tameness and docility. The 
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Secretary of State replied tn defence of Buc- 
deach ; and the Scottish Parliameat finally vo- 
ted that they would refer the cpiestion to ten - 
roissionersy to be chosen for both nations, and 
would ubide by their decision. But concerning 
the proposed surrender of Buccleuch to Englarnl, 

* the president declared, with a loud voice, tliat 
it would be time enough for Baccleuch to go 
to England when die King should pads there in 
person. 

BuccfeUch finally ended the discussion by go- 
ing to^ England aftfte King's request, and on the 
naderstanding that no evil was to be done to 

• him. Queen Elizabeth desired to see him per- 
sonally, and demanded of him how he dared 
commit such an aggression, on her territory. He 
answered undauntedly^ that he knew not that 
thing which a man ctared not ido. Elizabeth 
admired the answer, and treated him with, dis- 
tinction during the time he remained in Eng- 
land, which was not long. 

But the strangest adventure of James's reign 
was tlie event called the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
over which there hangs a sort of mystery, which 
time has not even yet completely dispelled. 
You must recollect that there was an Earl of 
Gowrie condemned and executed when Jamu' 
was but a boy. This nobleman left two son?, 
who were well educated abroad, and accomited 
hopeful young men. The King restored to tho 
eldest the title and estate of Gowrie, and favour- 
ed theni both very much. 

Now it chanced in the month of August, 1 CKK», 
that Alexander Ri|tb?en, the younger of tl»o two 
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brothers, came early one morning to the King, 
who was then hnntilig in the Park of Faikiand, 
and told him a story of his (having seized a mis- 
pici6as4ooking man with a large pot of gold no* 
der his cloak. This man RuihYen eaid he had 
detained prisoner at his hcottoer'*. hfHifle, in 
Perth^ till the King should eKsoime liim^ mttd 
take possessiott of the treasure. With this 
story ho decoyed .Ham^s kom the h«ntiog-fieU^ 
and pers^iad^ him to ride with him to rettb, 
vFilhout any other company than a lew 0eirfem#ft 
and attendants who followed t^ KinC witt^ 
orders. 

When the.^ artived H iVirfth, they e»tored 
Gowrie-h^wue, the AansiMS of t^e Eui, a laxge 
massive bailding, bbvSiig ^gardens which stret^** 
ed down to the rii^r Taj-. TM B^ri of Gowrie 
was, or seemed surprised, to see tho King ftrrive 
so ufiexpectedly, and eaiised eome ^atertaiameiu 
to be hastily prepared for his Majesty'a refresh* 
ment. Aftor the King h«d dined, Alexand^ 
Rvthven pressed him t^ com.^ with him to see 
the i^risoner ^In private ; and Jamea^ ctEirious by 
nature, tod iiaffieiently indigent to be inquisiT 
tive aiVer money^ ibllewed him from one apart- 
ment to another^ until Ruthven led him into a 
little turret, whera there steod-^Dot a prisouer 
with a pot of mooey-^iit an armed man, pre« 
pared, as it seemed^ £>r some violent enterpris 

The King started back, but Rothven snatohf^r 
the dagger which the man wore, and pointing it 
to James's breast, reminded him of his father the 
Earl of Qowrie's death, and "commaoded him, 
i^o pain of d«a)lfa, to fubmit to hts plaarqHre, 
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The King replied, that he was but a boy when 
the Earl of Gowrie suffered /iind upbraided Ruth- 
ven with ingratitude. The conspirator, moved 
by remorse, or some other reason^ assured the 
King that his life should be safe, and left him in 
the turret with the armed man, who, not very 
well selected to assist in a purpose so desperate, 
stood shaking in his armour, without assisting 
either his master or the King. 

Let us now see what was passing below during 
this strange scene betwixt the King and Ruth- 
Ten. The attendants of James had begun to 
wonder at his absence, when they were sudden- 
ly informed by a servant of the Earl of Gowrie, 
that the King had mounted his horse, and had 
set out on his return to Falkland. The noble- 
men and attendants ruslied into the Court-yard 
of the mansion, and called for their horses, the 
Earl of Gowrie at th<e saifie time hurrying them 
away. Here the porter interfered, and said the 
King could not have \6k the hoose^ since he 
had not passed the gate, of which he had the 
keys. Gowrie, on the other hand, called him a 
liar, and insisted that the King had departed. 

While the attendants bf James knew not what 
to think, a half-smothered, yet terrified voice, was 
heard to call from the* window of a turret above 
their heads, — ^'•Help! treason? Help! my Lord 
of Mar !" They looked upwards, and beheld 
James's face in great agitation, pushed through 
a window, while a hand "^as seen grasping his 
throat, as if some one behind endeavoured by 
violence to draw him back. 

The explanation was as follows * — The Kmg 
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when left alone with the armed man, had, it 
seems, prevailed upon him to open the lattice win- 
dow. This was just done when Alexander Ruth- 
yen again entered the turret, and, swearing that 
there was no remedy, but the King must needs 
<lie, he seized on him, and endeavoured by main 
force to tie his hands with a garter. James re- 
sisted, and, dragging Ruthven to the window, 
now open, called out to his attendants in the 
manner we have described. His retinue hasten- 
ed to his assistance. The greater part ran to 
the principal staircase, of which they found the 
doors shut, and immediately endeavoured to force 
them open. Meantime a page of the King's, 
called Sir John Ramsay, discovered a back stair 
which led him to the turret, where Ruthven and 
the King were still struggling. Ramsay stabbed 
]Eluthven twice with his dagger, James calling* 
to him to strike high, as he had a doublet of proof 
on him. Ramsay then thrust Ruthven, now 
mortally wounded, towards the private staircase^ 
where he was met by Sir Thomas Erskine and 
Sir Hugh Herries, two of the royal attendants, 
who despatched him with their swords. His last 
words were — '' Alas ! I am not to blame for this 
action.'^ 

This danger was scarce over, when the Earl 
of Gowrie entered the outer chamber with a drawn 
sword in each hand, followed by seven attend- 
ants, demanding vengeance for the death of his 
brother. The King's followers, only four in num- 
ber, thrust James, for the safety of his person, 
back into the turret closet, and shut the door ; 
and then engaged in a conflict, which was the 
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more desperate, that they fought four to eight, 
and Herries was a lame and disabled maa. Bat 
Sir John Ramsay having run the Earl of Ganrne 
through the heart, he dropped dead without 
speaking a word, and his servants fled. Tite 
doors of the great staircase were now opened to 
the aoblesr, who were endeavouring to force their 
way to the King's assistance. 

In the meantime a new peril tlireatened the 
King and his fewiittendants. The slain Earl of 
Oowrie was Provost of the town of Perth, and 
much Moved by the citizens. On hearing what 

' Mad happened, they ran to arms, and aarrounded 
the mansioB-hoafle, wnere this tragedy had been 
aeted, threatening, that if their Provost was not 
delivered to them safe and sound, the King's 
green coat should pay lor it. Their violenee 

*^ was at last qnieted by the magistrates of the tow»» 
and the mob were prevailed cm to dieperse. 

The objeei of this strange con^iracy ia one 
of the darkest in history, and what made it stran* 
far, the armed man who was stationed in the tur* 
rel eould throw no light upon it lie proved to 
be one Headereon, steward to the Earl efGow* 
rim, who had been ordered to arm himself foi the 
purpose of taking a Highland thief, and waa 
paated in the turret by Alexander Ruth? en^ with- 
out any intimation what he was (o do ) ao» that 
the whole scene came upon him by surprise. 
The myrtery seemed so impenetraUe, apd so 
much of the narrative rested upon JameaV ^wa 
tiestimony, that many persons of that period, aud 
e?en some historians of o^r own day, have thought 
tbat it waa not n con^pir^c^ of the hr^th^rg 
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agaiost the King, but of the King against the 
brothers ; and that James, having taken a dis- 
like to them, had contrived the bloody scene, 
and then thrown the blame on the Ruthvens, 
who safTered in it. But, besides the placability 
and gentleness of James's disposition, and be- 
sides the consideration that no adequate motive 
can be assigned, or even conjectured, for his per- 
petraUng such an inhospitable murder^ it ought 
to be remembered, that the King was Daturaily 
limorous^ and could not even look on a drawn 
sword without shuddering ; so that it is contrary 
to all. reason and probability to suppose that he 
could be the deviser of a scheme, in which his 
life was repeatedly exposed to the most imminent 
danger. However, maay of the clergy refused 
to obey James's order to keep a day of solemn 
thanksgiving for the King's delirerance, intimar 
ting, without hesitation, that they greatly doubts 
ed the truth of hb atory* One of them being 
pressed by the King rery hard, said,-^'* That 
doubtless be must believe it, since his Majesty 
said be had seen it, but that had he seen it him- 
self, he would not have believed his own eyes." 
Ji^mes was much vexed with this incredulity, for 
it was hard not to obtain credit after having 
been in so much danger. 

Nine years after the afiair, some light was 
thrown upon it by one Sprot, a notary public, 
who, out of mere curiosity, had possessed him- 
self of certain letters, said to hare been written 
by one Robert Logan of Restalrig, a scheming^ 
turbulent^ and profligate man, to the Earl of 
Gowrie. In these papers, allusion Was repeat- 
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edly made to the death of Cowrie's father, to the 
revenge which was meditated, and to the exe- 
cution of some great and perilous enterprise. 
Lastly, there was intimation that the Ruthvens 
were to bring a prisoner by sea to Logan^s fort- 
ress of Fast Castle, a very strong and inacces- 
sible towet, overhanging the sea, on the coast of 
Berwickshire. This place he recommends as 
suitable for keeping some important prisoner in 
safety and concealment, and adds, he had kept 
Bbthwell there in his utmost distresses, let the 
King and his council say what they would. 

Mi these expressions seem to point at a plot, 
not affecting the King's life, but his personal 
liberty, and make it probable, that when Alex- 
ander Ruthven had frightened the King into si- 
lence and compliance, the brothers intended to 
carry him through the gardens, and put him on 
board of a boat, and so conveying him down 
the Frith of Tay, might, after making a private 
signal, which Logan alludes to, place their roy- 
al prisoner in security at Fast Castle. The 
seizing upon the person of the King was a com- 
mon enterprise among the Scottish nobles, and 
the father of the Ruthvens had lost his life for 
such an attempt. Adopting this as their inten- 
tion, it is probable that Queen Elizabeth was 
privy to the attempt, and perhaps having found 
so much conv^toiency from detaining the person 
of Mary in captivity, she might have formed 
. some similar plan for obtaining the custody of 
her son. 

I must not conclude this story without obser 
vingy that Logan's bones were brought into a 
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couct of justice, for the purpose of being tried 
after death, and that he was declared guilty, and 
a^ sentence of forfeiture pronounced against him. 
But it has not been noticed, that Logan^ a dis- 
solute and extravagant man, was deprived of 
great part of his estate before his death, and 
that the King, therefore, could have no lucra- 
tive object in following out this ancient and bar- 
barous form of process. The fate of Sprot, the 
notary, was singular enough. He was con- 
demned to be hanged for keeping these treason- 
able letters in his possession, without communi? 
eating them to the government ; and he suffered 
death accordingly, asserting to the last that the 
letters were genuine, and that he had only pre- 
served them from curiosity. This fact he testi- 
fied even in the agonies of death ; for, being de- 
sired to give a sign of the truth and sincerity of 
his confession, after he was thrown off from the 
ladder, he is said to have clapped his hands 
three times. Yet some persons continued to 
think, that what Sprot told was untrue, and that 
the letters were forgeries ; but it seems great in- 
credulity to doubt the truth of a confession, 
which brought to the gallows the man who made 
it ; and, of late years, the letters produced by 
Sprot are regarded as genuine by the best judg- 
es of these matters. When so admitted, they 
make it evident that the purpose of the Gowrie 
conspiracy was to make Kmg James a prisoner 
in the remote and inaccessible tower of Fast 
Castle, and perhaps ultimately to deliver him up 
to Queen Elizabeth. 
We now approach the eiid of this collection 
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of Tales. King James VI. of Scotland mairiiett 
the daughter of the King of Denmark^ called 
Anne of Denmark. They had a family^ which 
recommended them very mucli to the Engli^ 
people, who were tired of seeing their Grown 
pass from one fem^e to another, without any 
prospect of male succession* They Wgan, 
therefore, to turn their eyes toward James as 
the nearest heir of King Henry VUt. and the 
rightful successor, when Queen Elizabeth should 
^1. She was now old» her health brokeni and 
her feelings painfully agitated bj the death of 
Essex, her principal favourite. Af^er his •le- 
ctttimi, she coukl scarcely ever be said to enjoy 
either health or' reason. She sat on a pile of 
cushioiis, with her finger in her mouth, atteiMl- 
ing, as it seemed, to nothing, saving the prajen 
which were from time to time read in hex chan^ 
her. 

While the dueen of England was thus strugw 
gling out the last moments of life, her suh}ects 
were making interest with her successor Jaoies^ 
with whom even Cecil himself, the Prime Mini^ 
ter of England,, bad long kept up a secret coi* 
respondence. The breath had no sooner \e& 
Elizabeth's body, than the near relation and 
godson of the late Queen, Sir Robert Carey, 
got on horseback, and, travelling with a rapidity 
which almost equalled that of the modera mail- 
coach, carried to the Palace of HoLyrpod the 
news, that James was King of Engkod, Fraocei 
and Ireland, as well as of his native domi&ions 
of Scotland. 

James arrived in London on the 7th of May, 
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1603, and took possession of his new realms^ 
without the slightest opposition ; and thus the 
Island of Great Britain, so long divided into the 
separate kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
became subject to the same Prince. , Here, 
therefore, must end the Tales of your Grand- 
father, so far as they relate to the History of 
Scotland. 
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